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MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, and German. A 


small oblong volume, boundin leather. lémo. 68. 


+” This work contains a large number of colloquial words and expressions, especially adapted to the 
requirements of travellers, and not included in ordinary Dictionaries. 


TRAVEL TALK: English, French, German, and Italian. 


ENGLISH. 
LONDON AS ITIS. Maps and Plans. 


6mo 


ENVIRONS OF LONDON, including a 


Circuit 20 Miles round the Metropolis. 2 Parts. Dis, 


+ ENGLAND —~ WALES. Arranged 


Alphate nily. Ma 
EASTERN COUNTIES — Nonroux, 


SuFFOLK, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, AND Essex. Map 


and Plans. Post Svo. 12s, 
Post 8vo. 


KENT. Map and Plans. 
SUSSEX. Map and Plan. Post 8vo. 
Tt SURREY, HANTS, AND THE ISLE 


OF WIGHT. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 


BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON. 


and I Post Svo, 9s 


WILTS. ‘DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 
Map. PostSvo, 12s. 
+ DEVON. Maps and Plans. 
CORNWALL. Maps. Post &vo. 6s. 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, AND 
WORCESTER. Mapand Plans. Post 8vo. 9. 
NORTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 
SOUTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUT- 


LAND. Maps. Post 
+ DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND 


STAFFORD, Map 


Map 


SHROPGHIRE ‘AND. * CHESHIRE. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


Maps 


Maps and Plans. 


LANCASHIRE. 


YORKSHIRE. Map and Plans. 12s. 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBER- 


LAND. Map. Post S8vo. 9, 


and Plans. 





SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans. 9s 
IRELAND. Maps and Plans. 10s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. With 420 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 2vols. 21s. 
payed in gel DIVISION. 2vols. 368. 
SASTERN DIVISION. 2ls. 
WESTE RN DIVISION. l6s. 


L'S. 10s. 6d. 
ST. ALBAN’S. 6s. 


| HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


16mo. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN. 
Map. 


“THE RHINE AND NORTH GER. 


MANY. Map and Plans. Post Svo. 10s. 


SOUTH GERMANY. Maps & Plans. 
108. 
SWITZERLAND, Savoyanp Prepwont, 


THe Travian Lakes, Daupniné, &c. Maps and 


Plans. In 2 Parts. Post 8vo. 10s. 


| FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, Brit 


TANY, TovuRarxe, Limousin, THE PYRENEES, &c 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE, Part II. : Centra France, 


THE mong? rd sate, ’ ee &e, Maps 
and Plans. 


PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. Maps and 
ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Maps and 
T SPAIN. ‘Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 


+ PORTUGAL. Map and Plan. 

NORTH ITALY, THE RIVIERA, 
VENICE, &c. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 10s, 

CENTRAL ITALY AN D FLORENCE. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo 

+ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps 


and Plans. Post 


| SOUTH ITALY. AND NAPLES. Maps 





and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


+ EGYPT. Maps and Plans. 
GREECE. In Two Parts. 


Plans, and Views. PostS8vo. 24: 
TURKEY IN ASIA. Maps Plans. 15s. 
DENMARK. Maps & Plans. Post 8vo. 


6s. 

SWEDEN. Maps «& Plan. Post 8vo. 6s. 

NORWAY. Maps & Plans. Post 8vo. 9s. 
+ RUSSIA. Maps & Plans. Post 8vo. 

BOMBAY. Map Plans. Post 8vo. 15s. 

MADRAS. Maps & Plans. Post 8vo. 15s. 
BENGAL AND BRIT SH BURMAH. 


Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 


PUNJAB, WESTERN RAJ PUTANA, 


KASHMER, SINDH, &e. Map. Post S8vo. 15s. 
HOLY LAND. Mapsand Plans. 20s. 


*,* Map or Pacestine. In a Case, 12s, 


Post 8vo. 
Maps, 


+ New Editions in the press, 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LATE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH., 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By Sir Starrorp Henry Norracore, 
First Earl of Iddesleigh, G.C.B., D.C.L., &. 8vo, 16s. 


EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; or, Moss from a 
Rolling Stone. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “‘ Piccadilly,”’ *‘ Altiora Peto,” &c, Post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


HAIFA: Life in Modern Palestine. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


Second Edition. Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


THE FEELING FOR NATURE IN SCOTTISH POETRY. 


From THE Earviest Times TO THE Present Day. By JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow ; Author of “‘The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border,” &c. 
2vols. Feap. 8vo,*in roxburghe binding, 16s. 


TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE IN LA GRUYERE. From the 


French of Pierre Scroptrer. By L. DORA CONGREVE. Crown &vo, 7s, 6d. 


POPULAR TALES AND FICTIONS: their Migrations and 


Transformations. By W. A. CLOUSTON, Editor of “ Arabian Poetry for English Readers,” “The Book of 
Sindibad,” &c. 2vols. Post Svo, in roxburghe binding, 25s. 


LIFE OF AGNES STRICKLAND. By her Sister. With Portrait 


engraved on Steel. Post Svo, 12s. 6d. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” 
“Dr. Claudius,” “A Roman Singer,” “Zoroaster,” “‘ A Tale of a Lonely Parish,” &c. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 
25s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. Cabinet Edition. Printed 


from a New and Legible Type. In 24 volumes, price £6. Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 


NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Clhicaper Editions. Crown 8vo. 


With Illustrations. Viz. :— 


ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d. SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 3s. 6d, ROMOLA. 3s. 6d. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 3s. 6d. DANIEL DERONDA. 7s. 64. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 3s. MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d. 


GOSSIPS WITH GIRLS AND MAIDENS, Betrothed and Free. 


By Lady BELLAIRS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


DIANE DE BRETEUILLE. A Love Story. By Husert E. H. 


JERNINGHAM, Author of “‘ Reminiscences of an Attaché.”” Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


IN THE NAME OF THE TZAR. A Novel. ByJ. BetForp Dayne. 


Crown 8vo, 6a. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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The Tauchnitz Series of German Authors. 


Translated into English ; Masterpieces of German Literature, both of Recent Date and of the 


Classical Period. 


18mo, cloth, 2s. per volume; sewed, I1s. 6d. 


— ACH (B.) On the Heights. 


E. Bonnett. 38 vols. 
— Bato 
—— Spinoza. 
EBERS (G.). 
— Homo Sum. 
—— The Sisters. 


2 vols. 


FOUQUE’S Undine, Sintram, &c. 
E. Bunnetr. 1 vol. 
FREILIGRATH (F.). Poems, 

Edited by his Daughter. 


GOETHE’S Faust. Translated by Joun ANsTER. 
s Apprenticeship. 
GORLACH (W.). Prince Bismarck, a Biographical 


—— Wilhelm Meister’s 


Sketch, with Portrait. 
GUTZKOW (K.). 


und Wandel). 


HAUFF (W.). Three Tales. 1 vol. 


HEY = ck Barbarossa, &c., Tales. 


L. Cc. 8. 1 vol. 


— ona Lake, &c., Tales. 1 vol. 


An Egyptian Princess. 
Translated by CLara Bett. 2 vols. 
Translated by CLARA BELL 
— Uarda, a Romance of Ancient Egypt. 
Translated by F. 


from the German. 


Through Night to Light. 
HACKLANDER (F. W.). Behind the Counter (Handel 
By Mary Howrrt. 





Translated by HEYSE (PAUL). L’Arrabiata, &c., Tales. 1 vol, 
| HILLERN (WILHELMINE VON). The Hour will 
| Come. 2 vols. 


2 vols KOHN (S.). 


2 vols. Galotti. 
2 vols 
MARLITT (E.). 


cesschen). 


2 vols. Days. 


Century. 
TAYLOR - ). 


2 vols. 


Translated 


Translated by W. TAYLor, &c. 


LEWALD(FANNY). Stella. 
MARSHALL. 


Translated. 
—— In the Year "13. 
RICHTER (J. P. F., JEAN 

and Thorn Pieces. 


SCHEFFEL (J. V.). 
2 >. 


—— Vulture Maiden (Geier Wally). 
Gabriel, a Story of the Jews in Prague. 
LESSING (G. E 


Nathan the Wise; and Emilia 
1 vol. 
Translated by Beatrice 
2 vols. 


Princess of the Moor (Haideprin- 


2 vols. 
NATHUSIUS (MARIA). 

Diary of a Poor Young Lady. 
REUTER (FRITZ). 


Joachim von Kamern ; and 
1 vol. 


An Old taal of my Farming 
3 vols 

From the Platt-Deutsch. 
PAUL). Flower, Fruit, 
2 vols, 

_ ne, a Tale of the Tenth 


ae. a Tale of Heidelberg Castle. 


meee (—H.). Princess of Brunswick-Wolfen 


jittel, &c 


-, Tales. 


1 vol. 





LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 


By William Black. 
Three Feathers. 
A Daughter of Heth. 
Kilmeny. 
In Silk Attire. 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 


19th Edit. 


By R. D. Blackmore. 
Lorna Doone. 25th Edition (also 
an Illustrated Edition, 2ls., 
3is, 6d., and 35e.). 
Alice Lorraine. 
Cradock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. 
Cripps, the Carrier. 
Erema ; or, My Father’s Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 
Christowell : a Dartmoor Tale. 
Tommy Upmore. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet- Major. 
Par from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, 








By George MacDonald. 

Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 

By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups: a Novel of 

the Upper Thames, 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 
By W. Clark Russell. 

Wreck of the “ “cc ‘oa 
A Strange Voya 
John Holdsworth tC hief Mate). 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
The ‘Lady Maud.” 
Little Loo : a Tale of the South Sea. 
The Sea Queen. 
Jack's Courtship, 
My Watch Below. 

By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Old Town Folk. 
We and our Neighbours. 
Poganuc People. 

By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 








Price 6s. each, unless where otherwise stated. 


By Jean Ingelow. 
Sarah de a . 
Don John. 
John Jerome (price 5s.). 


By Anne J. Robertson. 
Myself and My Relatives. With 
Frontispiece by Sir John Millais 
(price 5s.). 
By G. M. Adam and 
A. Ethelwyn Wetherald. 
An Algonquin Maiden (price 5s.) 
By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
Some One Else. 
By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 
By Miss Coleridge. 
An English Squire. 
By the Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonnades. 
By Joseph Hattor. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls they 
left Behind Them. 


By C. F. Woolson. 
Anne. 


For the Major (price 5s.). 


By Lewis Wallace. 
Ben Be: A Tale of the Christ. 


MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Will be ready on July 1. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES IN COMPANY WITH 


S!R HENRY CURTIS, BART., COMMANDER JOHN COOD, R.N., AND ONE UMSLOPOCAAS. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘She,’ ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘Jess,’ &c. 


With 21 Full-page Illustrations and 10 Vig ate fy a Engraved on Wood by J. D. Coorer from Drawings 
y 1. KERR. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, {price 6s. 


*,* Larce-Paper Epition, bound in Roxburgh, with Illustrations printed on India paper and mounted. 
Only 112 copies printed. (Price can be obtained through all Booksellers.) 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. By the late 
HORACE FORD, Champion Archer of England for the years 1850 to 1859 and 1867. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written, by W. Burt, M.A., Vice-President and 
many years Hon. Secretary of the Royal a Society. With a Preface by 

. J. LONGMAN, Senior Vice-President Royal Toxophilite Society. 8vo. 14s. 


THE BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet ‘% By M. le Comte p’Herisson, 


Translated from the Original Documents by C, H. F. Buackiru. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,* This volume contains, among ‘other historical matter, sty curious and interesting documents relating 
to the private life of Napoleon I. and his family, together with a series of Letters by the Surgeon of the ‘ North- 
umberland’ relating to Napoleon's arrival at St. Helena. There are also chapters on the Carbonari and other 
Secret Societies of Italy. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: its 
Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS TODD, LL.D., C.M.G., 
Librarian of Parliament, Ottawa. Second Edition, by hisSon. In Two Vols. Vol. I. 


8vo. 24s. 

CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences 
Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling ; with Notes on Poker and Martin- 
gales (or Sure (?)Gambling Systems). By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

THE HEALTH OF NATIONS: A Review of the Works of Epwiy 
CHADWICK, C.B. With a Biographical Dissertation by BENJAMIN WARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. S8vo. 28s. 

THE COMMONHEALTH: a Series of Essays on Health and Felicity 
for Every-Day Readers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MANCHESTER: a Short History. By Grorce Sartspury. With 2 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BOYS AND MASTERS : aStory of School Life. By A. H. Gitxes, M.A., 
Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THRALDOM : aStory. By Jutian Srureis. One vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Ready on July 1, 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two or Tuem. With a Map and 59 Illus- 


trations on Wood. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
[Ready on July 1. 














SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

BY MRS- OLIPHANT- | BY JAMES PAYN. 
MADAM. The LUCK of the DARRELLS. 
IN TRUST. | THICKER THAN WATER. 

BY BRETE HARTE. 
IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. 
Price One Shilling each, boards ; Eighteenpence each, cloth. [Ready on July 1. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN POLITICS ; or, Europe in 1887. 


By the Author of “Greater Britain.” Demy 8vo., 








A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND BEGGARS AND 


BEGGING. By C. J. RIBTON-TURNER. With numerous Illustrations. Demy $vo, 21s. 





BEYOND THE SEAS; being the surprising Adventures and Ingenious Opinions 
of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, told by his Kinsman, Humphrey 8t. Keyne. By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 





Crown 8vo. 

CHRONICLES OF AN OLD INN;; or, A Few Words about Gray’s Inn. Crown 
8vo. _ eee . {In July. 
PADDY AT HOME. By B Baron E. pe Manpat-Grancey, with Illustrations by 
L. Movticnig. Translated from the French. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. (Irish Tracts, 1720—1734). 


By J. B. DALY, LL.D. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


LAST WORDS WITH GORDON. By Sir Geratp Granam, V.C., K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo, ls. = ay ms 
DOWN THE ROAD: a of a Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. S. 


BIRCH REYNARDSON, Author of ‘Sports and Anecdotes of Bygone Days.” With Coleured Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. By Major Henry Kwnottys, R.A. With 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, I2s. 
“A well-written volume. . .. Major Knollys is not a mere pictures que tourist, and there is some good, 
solid, useful work in his volume.’"’—Daily Telegraph. 
** His delightful volume.”’—St. James's Gazette. 





SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS. In England, Scotland, 
Treland, Italy and the Sunny South. By C. T. 8S. BIRCH REYNARDSON. With Illustrations in colour. 
Large crown §vo, 12s, Second Edition now Ready. 

‘*We can unhesitatingly advise those who have not read this book to do so at once. A more amusing collection 
of reminiscences of hunting and (to the author) more congenial topies of wild-fowl shooting and fishing, has 
seldom been offered to the public.”"—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. By Francis Fravcis, Jun. Crown 8vo. 





2s. (In April. 
a We have sel = read amore ente tain ng book on Western American life by an Englishman than ‘ Saddle 
and Mocassin. is (Mr. Francis’s) book abounds in good stories and clever character-sketches. . . . Admirable 


descriptions of scenery, They are full of freshness and feeling, and they have the sharply defined outlines oi 
photographs taken in the transp arent American atinosphere.”’ ‘Saterday Review. 





COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. By ‘Aurarp J. Burter, Author of “The Ancient 


Coptic Churches of Eg os With Iliustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 
‘Since Mr. Kinglake’s ‘ Eotl there has been no more charming book of the kind than ‘ Court Life in 


Egypt.’ Vivacious, lucid, intelli gen t, genial, everything, in short, th: st one can desire such a volume should be.” 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF ‘THE NEW WORLD: being Travels and Ex- 
plorations in Mexieo and Central America, 1857-1882. By DESIRE CHARNAY. Translated from the 
French. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Super Royal Svo, 81s. 6d. 

“This handsome volume gives us the latest results of explorations which have been carried on at intervals 
during the last fifty years or thereabouts, and which have been followed with especial interest in the United 
States. . . . M. Charnay writes an admirable narrative, to which the translation, the ease and vigour of which 
cannot be praised too highly, does full justice. The Illustrations are numerous and good.—Spectator. 








NEW NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART. 


A FALSE START. By Hawzey Smarr. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL (Linirep), 11, Heyrrerra Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & GOS NEW BOOKS 


HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE. 


NOTICE,.—Just Published, in 2 yols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA : 


A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. 
Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 
The Principal Chapters are contributed by :— 

Lord Wolseley, Lord Brassey, Lord Justice Bowen, Sir William Anson, Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, Sir H. S. Maine, Sir R. Blennerhassett, Mr. Giffen, Mr. 
Mundella, Sir J. Caird, Sir Lowthian Bell, Mr. J. Slagg, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
Professor Huxley, Dr. R. Garnett, Mr. Brudenell Carter, The Reverend Dr. 
Hatch, Mr. C. A. Fyffe, Mr. Walter Parratt, Mr. W. Archer. 


From the Times of June 15.—‘‘The celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee would have been incomplete 
without a survey of her reign showing the advances that have been made in the different departments of national 
activity, and the changes that have been eTected in the moral and material condition of the peaple. Such a 
survey is provided by the book before us, in which Mr. Humphry Ward brings together a great deal of information 
not to be otherwise gained save by means of extensive reading, often of a kind which to most people is far from 
attractive.’’ 





“A work absolutely indispensable to every well-farnished library.”—Tres, 


Ready this day, price 12s. 6d. in Cloth ; or in Half-Morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
VOLUME XI. (CLATER-CONDELL) Royal Svo, of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. Volume XII. will be issued on September 26th, and further Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLERS. 
From Truth —‘ I am glad you share my admiration for Mr. Stephen’s magnum opus—the magnum opus of 
our generation—‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.’ A dictionary of the kind had been attempted so often 
before by the strongest men—publishers and editers—of the day, that I hardly expected it to succeed, 


No one 
expected such a success as it has so far achieved.” 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s, 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover. 


THE Book OF SNOBS, &c. One Vol. 
A further VOLUME will be ISSUED MONTHLY until the COMPLELION of the EDITION. 





A FALLEN IDOL. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versa,” “The Giant’s 
Robe,” &c. Cheap Edition, crown Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION, with additional matter and l)lustrations. 
FLORENCE. By Aveustus J. C. Hare. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE WESTERN AVERNUS; or, Toil and Travel in Further North America. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS 
“A singularly attractive book, presenting vivid pictures-of life amid strange scenes,”—Daily Chronicle. 
THE HEIR OF THE AGES. By James Payy, Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd,”’ “ By Proxy,”’ *‘ The Canon's Ward,’’ &c. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 2s, & 2. 6d. SERIES. 
Ready this day, Cheap Edition, feap, Svo, boards, pictorial cover, 28. ; or cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 
LADY BRANKSMERE. by the Author of “Molly Bawn,” “Beauty’s 
Daughters,” “ Vis. Geoffrey,” &c. 
Just published, CHEAP EDITION, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
LOVE THE DEBT. By Ricnarp Asne Kine (“ Basil”), Author of “A 


Drawn Game,”’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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Now Reapy, VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 

JUVENILIA: BeingaSecond Series of Essays on Sundry “sthetical Questiors. 
By VERNON LEE, Author of “ Euphorion,” “ Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy.” Two vois. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 12s 

Contents: Juvenilia.—The Lake of Charlemain.—Botticelli at the Villa Lemmi.—Rococo.—Boita and 
Cimarosa.—Apoilo the Fiddler. —The Immortality of the Maestro Galuppi.—Perigot.—Lombard Colour Studies 
—Don Juan con Stenterello.—Signor Curiazio.—Christkindchen.—Epilogue. 

HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


DESCARTES AND HIS SCHOOL. By Kuno Fiscuer. Translated from 
the Third and Revised German Edition by J. P. Gorpy, Ph.D., Edited by Noan Porter, D.D., LL.D, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“The philosophy of Descartes is expounded in close connection with the history of his life, the record of which 
gains additional interest from Professor Fischer's clear and sympathetic narrative.. . . A valuable addition to 
the literature of philosophy.’’—Scotsman. 

“A darling literary curiosity.”—Mark Twain, 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. Genuine Answers to Examin- 


ation Questions in our Public Schools. Collected by CAROLINE B. LE ROW. With a Commentary 
thereon by MARK TWAIN. Demy, 16mo, cloth, 2s. 
Mark Twain says: “ This little book ought to set forty millions of people to thinking.” 


NEW VOLUME OF “‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


ANCIENT EGYPT. By Prof. Geo. Rawtiysoy, Author of “The Five 
Great Monarchies of the Eastern World,”’ &e. Forming Vol. VII. of ‘‘The Story of the Nations.” Maps 
and [llustrations. Large crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

“* Exceedingly interesting. . A concise picturesque narrative, surveying what is known of Ancient Egypt, 
with a glance at once sharp and rapid,” ’—Scotsman. 





Recently published. 


THE MOORS IN SPAIN. By Srantey Lane-Poorz, Author of “Studies 
in a Mosque,”’ 
**Much the best — ‘its subject that we have in English.””—Athenewm. 
Other volumes in the same Series. 


ROME. | THE JEWS. | GERMANY. | CARTHAGE. 
ALEXANDER'S EMPIRE. 

“ ESSAYS BY THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 

ARCADY: for Better, for Worse. By the Author of “One Generation of 


a Norfolk House,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
‘Some will admire most the cheery humour, the racy dialect, the shrewd common-sense that pervades these 
chatac teristic protests against an age blindly de voted to urban life.”—Ac E 
‘A valuable contribution to the solution of the agricultural problem. . . . Comedy plays a prominent part 
in his pages, which are crowded with humorous recollections, quaint customs and phrases, as well as ludicrous 
anecdotes admirably told.” —Guardian. 


WITH PREFATORY NOTICE BY WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


ANNE GILCHRIST: her Life and Writings. Edited by Hensert 
HARLAKENDEN GILCHRIST. Second Edition, 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“A biography of a good and clever woman. ... Here we find a kind, friendly and humorous, if splenetic, 
Carlyle; a helpful and merry Mrs. Carlyle; and a friendly and unaffected Dante Gabriel Rossetti. These 
characteristics, so unlike the Carlyle of the too copious me moirs, so unlike the Mrs. Carlyle, the femme incom- 
prise, 80 unlike the Rossetti of wyth, are extremely we welcome.’ "—Daily Ne News (leader). 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. | ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 








Price 1s. 4d. Price ls. 


ConTENTS FOR JULY, 1887. ConTENTS FOR JuLy, 1887, 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF JOHN ADAMS 


G. Bancrort. Illust a, Fiddle. John’s Family. H. H. Boyesen. ——— 
Sater Todhunions Hear, H. & Bdwards, Must, | Witsture Goumision “Gt Baton, uae 
The Hundredth Man. Frank R. Stockton. : as 1 » G.I Putnam. 

Crooked John. H. H. Boyesen. Juan and Juanita. Frances C. Baylor. Tlust. 


Abraham Lincoln. By his Secretaries. TIllust. Pere gst —_. gat | ——— Illust. 

e Sportsman’s Music. W.J. Henderson. Illust. i ys Sunday. sust. by B. 5. Dircn. 
The Spor rhage Sar cos sa sa lhe Brownies’ Fourth of July. Palmer Cox. Illust. 
ag gy the Maybridge Photographs. The Amateur Camera. Alex. Black. Illust. 
Christian Science and “ Mind Cure.” J. M. Buck.ey. a gaat = Bog mg — Illust. 
Among the Wildflowers. J. Burroughs. Illust. ee ee Sey ny See 


Topics of the Time—Open Letters—Bric-a-Brac, &c., Post free, 1s. 2d. ; or 14s. per year, post free, 


” 





c. 
Post free, 1s, 6d. ; or 19s. per year, post free. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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W. H. ALLEN & C08 NEW BOOKS. 


The Agricultural Labourer: a Short Summary of his Position. By 
T. E. KEBBEL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A New Epition brought down to date, with Fresh 
Chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotments, Small Holdings and the Education Act. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Fall of the Moghul Empire of Hindustan. A New Edition with 
gay and Additions, By H. C. KEENE, C.1.E., Author of **‘ The History of Hindustan,” &c, Crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 

London in 1887. Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-eye Views of the 
Principal Streets. Also by a MAP, showing its chief suburbs and environs. Originally compiled by the 
late HERBERT FRY. Seventh year of issue, revised and enlarged, 2s, 

Academy Sketches, 1887. A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of 
Paintings, &c, in the Royat Acapemy, Grosvenor GALLERY, and other Exhibitions. Edited by HENRY 
BLACKBURN. Two Hundred Illustrations. 2s. 

Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal. By 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, G.C.8.L., C.L.E., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited, by his Son, Captain R. C. Tempe, 


Bengal Statf Corps. With Maps, Chromo-Lithographs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the Author 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s, 


Through the Long Day; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during 
Half a Century, By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., Author of “ Egeria,” &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, crown 
8vo, 2ls. 

History of the United States. From the Foundation of Virginia to 
the Reconstruction of the Union. By PERCY GREG, Author of ‘Across the Zodiac”’ and ‘‘ Sanguelac.” 
2 vols., with Maps, 8vo, 32s. 

Sketches of some Distinguished Anglo-Indians. By Col. W. F. B. 


LAURIE, Royal (Madras) Artillery Regiment; Author of *‘Our Burmese Wars,” &c. Crown Svo, with 
Portrait of Sir Joun Kaye, 7s. 64. 


William the Third. By W. H. Torriano, Barrister-at-Law. Feap 
2s. 6d. 

Leaves from Memory’s Log-Book, and Jottings from Old Journals. 
By AN ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by C. A. Montresor. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Shooting and Yachting in the Mediterranean. With some Practical 
Hints to Yachtsmen. Captain A. G. BAGOT (“ Bagatelle’’). Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Naval Reform. From the French of the late M. GABRIEL CHARMEs. 
Translated by J. E. Gorpon-CuMMING. 8vo, 12s, 

Olav the King, and Olav, King and Martyr. By Joun FULForD 


| VICARY, Author of ‘‘ An American in Norway,” ** Readings from the Dana,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Colonial France: its History, Administration, and Commerce. By 


Captain C. B. NORMAN, late 90th L.I. and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘Armenia; or, The Campaign of 
; 1877,”" &c. 8vo, with Maps, lis. 


History of India under Victoria, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain 
2 L. J. TROTTER, Author of ‘“‘ A History of the British Empire in India,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 
Ranch Life in California. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 
of E. M.H. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
; The Nation in Arms. From the German of Lieut.-Col. BARON von 
DER GOLTZ. Translated by P. A. Asuwortn. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
The Book of Patience; or, Cards for a Single Player. By WALTER 


WOOD. Crown 8vo, with Plates. 
Unrest ; or, The Newer Republic. By W. Eart Hopcson. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 














Frederick Francis Xavier de Merode, Minister and Almoner to Pius 
IX. His Life and Works. By MONSEIGNEUR BESSON. Translated by Lapy HerBert. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

Advance, Australia! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 


Amusement, in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 
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A Monthly Review. Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 


Contributions by 


Baron Alfred Tennyson. 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

Cardinal Manning. 

Vet. Stratford de Redcliffe. 

The Duke of Argyll. 

The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

The Dean of St. Paul's 

Archibald Forbes. 

Matthew Arnold. 

Professor Huxley. 

James Anthony Froude. 

Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 

Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. 

Rt. Hon. J. Stansfeld, M.P. 

Rev. A. H. Mackonochie. 

Canon T. T. Carter. 

Canon Barry. 

Lord Selborne. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen, 

M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 

Sir T. Brassey, M.P. 

Sir T. Bazley, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. _ Playfair. 

Sir Juiius Vogel, K.C.M.G. 

Henry Irving. 

Sir Thos. Watson, Bart., 
M.D. 


Lady Pollock. 
George von Bunsen. 


George Percy Badger, D.C.L. | 


Professor Colvin. 

Colonel George Chesney. 
Sir Erskine Perry. 

Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 
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Professor Tyndall. 

Captain Gambier, R.N 
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The Jubilee. 1887. By Algernon Charles Swinburne.—Our Great Competitor. By James Keith.—An Actor's 
Notes. No. 4. M. Coquelin on Actors and Acting. By Henry Irving.—Are Animals mentally Happy? By B. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


THE GROWTH OF CHURCH INSTITUTIONS. By Rev. Epwix Harcn, 


D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, Author of “ Bampton Lectures,” &c. Crown Svo, 5s, 


THE PEOPLE'S A. B. C. GUIDE TO HEALTH. By Gorpon Sras ies, 

M.D., R.N. Price 1s., neatly bound. 
STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS, 

BUNYAN’S HOLY WAR. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the 

Rev. JOHN —- N, B.A., of Bedford, Author of ** The Life of Bunyan,” &c, Price 5s., choicely printed 
R. and R, Clark, 

PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Professor Epmonp Sraprer 

D.D., of Paris. With Map, crown 8vo, 9s 
The Athenewm says :—‘‘ There is no English book that can be put beside it as occupying the same ground- 
After a careful perusal, we are able conscientiously to commend the volume, Its general excellence is un 
doubted.” 


PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND’S NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 


WORLD. Notice—Another Cueap Evrtion, price 3s, 6d., is now ready, completing an issue of 67,000 
copies. 





THE BEST GUIDE TO A CHARMING HOLIDAY DISTRICT. — 
THE BLACK FOREST: its People and Legends. By L. G. Sfécury, Author 
of “ Walks in Algiers,” ‘‘ Walks in Bavaria,” &c. With Six Maps and Thirty-four Illustrations, 6s, 
Saturday Review :—‘‘ One can hardly have a safer guide than Miss Séguin.” 
Westminster Review :—‘‘ The book is a thoroughly cood one,”’ 
Scotsman :—“* Most interesting. It is good reading from first to last.”’ 
THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, according to Revelation and Science. By 
Sir J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., President of the British mane on. Fourth Edition. 7s, 6d, 
A NINTH EDITION is now Ready 
SIR J. W. DAWSON’S STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN. With 


Twenty Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Price One Shillirg, Fancy Boards. 


THE LAST MAN IN LONDON. By Deravat Norrn. 


Loxpox: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Messrs, MACMILLAN & C0.’3 PUBLICATIONS. 





A JUBILEE BOOK BY MISS YONGE. 
THE VICTORIAN HALF-CENTURY. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘*The Heir of Redcliffe,” ‘‘Cameos from English History,” a 
History of France,” &c. With a New Portrait of the Queen. Crown Svo, paper covers, 1s, ; cloth 
binding, 1s. 6d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘It is the story of ‘ peaceful England’ over which Victoria sways her gentle 
sceptre with motherly care and affection. All the chief events, domestic and public, of the fifty years of the 
Queen’s reign are briefly and clearly set forth in the little book; and as a summary for young people of the 
Victorian half- century, we do not hesitate in recommending it to p varents as a Jubilee present to their children. 
A good portrait of the Queen gives additional interest to the volume. 





Now ready, Demy 8vo. Volume, 18s. Supplements, 4s. 6d. each. 


THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. 


A Diurnal of Events SOCIAL, POLITICAL, HOME and FOREIGN, from 
the ACCESSION of QUEEN VICTORIA, June 20, 1837, 
0 the PEACE of VERSAILLES, Feb. 28, 1871. 
By JOSEPH IRVING. 


A SUPPLEMENT, ringing the work down to March 19, 1874. 
A SECOND SUPPLEMENT, from March 20, 1874, to July 22, 1878. 


woREKsSs BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
In Crown Svo, 6s. each, M i In wt ay i'M, — Indi 
Tr, isaacs: a iale o odern India, 
Zoroaster. ; Doctor Claudius: A True Story. 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish. A Roman Singer. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 
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NEW, EXHAUSTIVS, & IMPORTANT BOOK ON HIGH-CLASS COOEKRY, 


as at present served Srom our very best kitchens, 
Over 500 pages of close and clearly printed matter. Size, demy 8vo, entitled— 


THE KITCHEN ORACLE 


OF MODERN CULINARY ART. 
CONTAINING GOOD DINNERS AND HOW TO DRESS THEM FOR EVERY MONTH IW THE YEAR. 
ALSO A LARCE AMOUNT OF USEFUL INFORMATION ON ALL MATTERS CONNECTED WITH THE KITCHEN, A LARCE NUMBER OF DISHES OF CREAT 
NOVELTY, AND THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENTS IN CULINARY ART OF THE PRESENT DAY, WITH SPLENDID COLLECTION OF ATTRACTIVE are. 


By SAMUEL HOBBS, 


Late Chef de Cuisine Bp, 
to Messrs. GunTER & Co., Berkeley Square, W.; P 
Author of “‘ 160 Culinary Dainties,”’ &c., &c. pScaomceal Fhobba. 


A TRULY PRACTICAL MANUAL, WHICH IS SEEN IN EVERY LINE OF 
THE B 





R. HOBBS brings active experience in the very best 


kitchens of the metropolis to ensure the work being fe 
one of information to those wishing to become accomplished 
cooks. — Times. ! 


He is without doubt a man who speaks with authority. 
The directions for Menus for Dinners, Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dishes & Season 
amen aie : pe eye Paes Ont Ho % Teoh Tom, 
or Suppers being very precise, and distinctly laid down; in Sno * | 
Fact, a book that dinner-eaters will be grateful for, and dinner- . ws 
givers peruse with interest and instruction. 
*.* Vanity Fair, Truth, and the whole Press are unanimous in its praise. 
Strongly bound leather, tape sewn—for kitchen use and reference, 15s. 
Or, Cloth gilt boards, 10s. 6d. 


One of the most valuable practical works on sound **Mr. Hobbs’s handsome volume will take a leading 
modern cookery which has issued from the press for place in the most fashionable houses.’”’-—Publishers’ 
many a long day.”’—Hotel Review. Circular. 

«Contains really excellent directions for the service ** A copy of Mr. Hobbs’s work should be presented 
of good dinners for every month of the year, and a | by every gentleman who loves a good dinner, but rarely 
very considerable amount of valuable and well arranged obtains one, te his cook, with the emphatic recom- 











information on all matters connected with the mendation to read, mark, and learn on pain of being 
kitchen.’’— Public Opinion. cashiered.’’—Morning Advertiser. 

“In this substantial volume we have probably the **Comprises full, clear, and explicit directions for 
most exhaustive summary of modern cookery extant.’’ providing good dinners for every month throughout 
—Bookselier. the year.’’—Daily Chronicle. 








London: DEAN & SON, 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Office of ** The Little One’s Own Coloured Picture Paper,’’ *‘ Debrett’s Peerage,” §c. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. A Short 


Sketch for Schools. By ANNA BUCKLAND. 1Smo. Ils. 

The Literary World says ; ‘* An excellent idea worthily carried out. The boy or girl who reads it carefully 
will from that time be in a position to take an intelligent interest in national and alsoin local questions, A 
very large amount of information has been compressed into the 111 pages of the book. The author's plan has 
been to descend from the higher matters of state to the details of local government. 


POPULAR EDITION. ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

Yow Publishing Monthly. Each, Paper Covers, 1s. ; Cloth Binding, 1s. 6d. 
JOHNSON, by Leste Steruen Ready. | GOLDSMITH, by Wm. Brack Ready. 
SCOTT, by R. H. Hurron Ready. | SHELLEY, by J. A.Symonps Ready. 
GIBBON, by J.Correr Morison Ready. | DEFOE, by W. Minto Ready. 
HUME, by'T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. Ready. | BURNS, by Princirat Suaire August. 

AND THE REST OF THE SERIES IN DUE COURSE. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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‘There is nothing more delightful in all the monthlies, than the series of letters of 
Thackeray which Seribner is publishing.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 
No. 1, Vout. 2, JULY, 1887, 


Contains a further and most interesting instalment of the Unpublished 
Letters of Thackeray, with several Sketches and Facsimiles. 


FULL CONTENTS. 


BONAPARTE. Frontispiece, From a miniature criginally in the pos- 
session of Marshal Soult. 


THE PHYSICAL PROPORTIONS OF THE TYPICAL MAN. With 
SE es oa sur ia rer leat ak a a8 D. A. Sarcent, M.D, 


A COLLECTION OF ‘UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
THACKERAY-—IV. With a reproduction of a letter and drawings. 


THE RETURN TO NATURE... Eprra M. Tromas, 
SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF NAPOLEON AND ‘AIS TIMES—II. 

With illustrations from the author's collection . . Jonn C. Rorrs. 
a . Purr Heyry, 
THE COMMON CHORD .. . . Eten Burrovens. 


A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS "AGO. “SPLEcTIONS FROM THE 


Letrers or Exiza Soutncate BowNnE—I. Illustrated. 


Eg ks ss ee a ee ee « © e « « CHARLES Epwry MARKHAM. 
AGREAT PATIENCE. ... ~ «© e « e e - EDWARD Iren2vus STEVENSON. 
SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. —Chap com XXIV., "xxv. . « © « © e « HAROLD FREDERIC. 

SILENT SORROW .. de Sania . « » Lovist CHaNpLeR Moviton. 
FRENCH TRAITS—THE SOCIAL INSTINCT oo e ec « W. C, Browne. 

THE OWL Cuartes Lorin Hitprera. 


A PERILOUS INCOGNITO. Part I. (To be concluded in the next number) H. H. Boversen. 





THE first volume of Scribner's Magazine, which was begun by the number dated January, 
1887, is now complete. The permanent interest and importance of the articles given in 
these six numbers, comprising nearly 800 pages, will give them an exceptional value for 
preservation in a substantial form. Among the papers of special interest extending over more 
than one number, which are given in this volume, are Ex-Minister Washburne’s now famous 
** Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of Paris,” profusely illustrated ; three instalments 
of the ‘‘ Unpublished Letters of Thackeray ;” “ Glimpses at the Diaries of Gouverneur Morris— 
Social Life and Character in the Paris of the Revolution,” by Annie Cary Morris, illustrated ; 
two novelettes complete, one Mr. H. C. Bunner's Story of a New York House,” with many 
illustrations, and the other, ‘“‘ The Residuary Legatee,”’ by J. S. of Dale ; and a large part of 
Mr. Harold Frederic’s serial novel, ‘ Seth’s Brother's Wife.” In addition are the many con- 
tributions, prose and verse, which cannot be mentioned individually, but which help to make 
a most varied and attractive volume. 


BINDING FOR THE VOLUME. 


The publishers have now prepared a unique and handsome form of binding in buckram 
cloth for Scribner’s Magazine. The volume has a gilt top, and will be found extremely durable 
and elegant. 

PRICE EIGHT SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


CASES FOR BINDING SUBSCRIBERS’ COPIES, PRICE 1s. 6d. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


July) Complete Catalogues ¥ will be sent free upon application. [1887. 








Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in preparation a choicely — Liprary Eprtion of the Novets of Besant 

and Rice. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel) printed from a specially cast fount of type 

by Messrs. Ballantyne & Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, on a large crown Svo page and handsomely bound in 

cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co., will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first volume (now in the 
press) will be 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of James Rice, etched by Danret A. Wenrscumipt, and a New Preface by WaLTER Besant, 
telling the story of his literary partnership with James Rice. This Novel will be followed at regular intervals 
by the following : 


My Little Girl. The Monks of Thelema, 
With Harp and Crown. | By Celia’s Arbour. 
This Son of Vulcan. | The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Golden Butterfly. | The Seamy Side. 

With | a Portrait of Wat TER Besan | &e. &e, 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By Watrer 
BESANT, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon,”” &c. With Etching of Portrait by Jonn Perriz, R.A., and 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: A Novel. By WALTER Besant, Author 


of ** All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ‘Dorothy Forster,’’ &c. “ New and Che aper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38, 6d. 


LITTLE ‘NOVELS. By WILKIE CoLLINs. 3 vols., crown S8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AU THOR OF **MEHALAH,” &e. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” &c. 


2 vols., crown Svo, 

















A NEW “RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 


RADNA;; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess OLGa. 


___ Crown 8vo, “ieth exe, 6s. 


A SON OF HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By Hatt Carne, 





Author of “The Shadow of a Crime.”” Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d ; aa (Shortly. 
OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Caristre Murray, Author of 
ee __ “Tose ph’ sc &e. With Illustrations by A. McCormt¢ K 2 vols. 128, (Shortly. 


GLOw- WoRM TALES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.”’ 3 vols., crown 8vo. 5 
HOLIDAY TASKS: being Essays written in Vacation Time. By 


JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy.”’ “ High Spirits,” &¢. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. Lovts 
STEVENSON, Author of “ Dr. Jekyll,” ‘‘New Arabian Nights,” &. Seconp Eprrion. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


THE BECKONING HAND, &c. By Grant ALLEN, Author of 











“*Strang re e Stories,” * &e. Cr wn Svo, cl ta outon, 6s. 
MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. ~ By Georce R. Sims. With a 
photographed Portrait of Mary Jane. Post §vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d, 


DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By Saran Tytier, Author of « Saint 


Mung ro's City,”” &e. With Six Mh stratio ms by F, MAcna. __Cr wn 8vo, cloth extra, Ge 





AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE NOVELS OF THE CENTURY: 


Choice Readings from all the best Novels of the last Fig thty Years. Edited, with Critical and Biographical 











Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d (Preparing. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE, the ‘ioe Serial Novel by W. CLark 
RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘The Wreck of the. Grosvenor,”” begins in ‘‘ BELGRAVIA” for JULY and will be 


continued till JANUARY next. One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnas. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


Continued. 





“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE”: a Romance of Society and 


Politics. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, and Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By WILkKie Coins, Author of 


‘The Woman in White.”” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THAT OTHER PERSON :a Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, Author 


“ Thornicroft’s Model,” &e. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


in ro SHADES: a Novel. By Grant ALLEN, Author of “ Strange 


Stories,” * &. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, cloth ext ra, 38, 6d. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHING. Two Shillings each. 
































By Grant Allen. By Justin McCarthy. By W. Clark Russell. 
abylon. r Cainiola. n the Middle Watch, 
By Robert Buchanan. By D. Christie Murray. By Katharine Saunders. 
The Master of the Mine. | First Person Singular, | ey " 
By Charles Gibbon. Cynic Fortune. By George R. Sims 
oving a Dream. | By Ouida. A Jane’s Memoirs, 
A Hard Knot. | Othmar. ark Twain. 
By John Habberton. y James Payn. | Life on the Mississippi. 
hee ston’s Bayou. | The Talk of the Town, By Sarah Tytler. 
By Tighe Hopkins | By James Runciman. Noblesse Oblige. 
_’Twixt Love and Duty. Schools and Scholars, ’ Lady Bell. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarrny, MP. 
JUBILEE E DITION, with an J Appendix of Events to th re en ae of F 1886. 2 vols., eloth ex'ra, 78. 6d, each ach. 











ANIMAL ANECDOTES, arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. 


PAGE, Author of “ Thoreau: aStudy,” &e. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Epwin Lester Arnoxp, Author 


__of “On the Indian Hills,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 











STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. By Dr. ANDREW WItson, F.R.S.E., 


_ Author of “*¢ Jhapters in Evolution,” &c. With numerous Tustrati ons. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS ; or, “The 


Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. A New Fx tition, revised 
throt ghout and greatly enlary ed, Crown 8vo, eloth extra, 5a, 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W.Crar«K RusseEL.L, Author of 


‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,”’ ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire,” “‘A Voyage to the Cape,"’ &ec. Crown 8vo, 























cloth e xtra, 6a. " oorbanee 4 ROS a (Shortly. 
SELECTIONS FROM the the POETICAL ° WORKS of ALGERNON 
__ CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fep. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE EPICUREAN: aTale. W ith V Vi ignette Illustrations by J. M. W. 


TURNER, R.A.; and Alciphron: a Poem. By THOM AS MOORE. Sail 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcarer LonspALe. Popular 


Edition, Revised with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and Four Illustrations. Square 
8vo, picture cover, 4d.; cloth 6d. 


THE WAYFARER: Quarterly Journal of the Society of Cyclists. 
No. I. for October, No. II. for January, and No. “IIL. for May, are now re ady. Demy 8vo, illustrated cover, 
le. each. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 


___HENRY BLACKBURN. 1s. 


GROSVENOR NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited 


by HENRY BLACKBURN. ls. 


BELGRAVIA. HOLIDAY NUMBER. Complete in Itself. With 


lilustrations, 1¢. [On July 10th. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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T WOOLMER'S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 





Now Ready, price FOUR SHILLINGS. 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 136, tor JULY, 1887. 


CONTENTS. 


I, Lonis the Fourteenth. 

II. Bishop Fraser. 

III, The Christian Service of Man. 

IV. Some Statistics of English Education. 
V. Two Saxon Statesmen, 





VI. Fedueation in China. 
VII. The Origin of the Bible Christian Connexion. 
VIIL. Miss Rosse stti’s Poetry. 
IX. Short Reviews and Brief Notices. 
X. Summaries of Foreign Periodicals. 





Great Britain and Her Queen: A Summary 
of Events of Her Reign, Public and Personal, By 
ANNIE E. KEELING. Crown 8vo. Profusely 
Illustrated with Portraits of Men of the Period. 
ls. 6d., gilt edges, 2s. 

The Beloved Prince. A Memoir of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, By WILLIAM 
NICHOLS. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 

My Later Ministry. Being Sermons, ete. By 
Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Full of sound, solid matter, clothed in strong, racy 
language.’’—The Christian. 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. 
J. 83HAW BANKS, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

* A very valuable handbook.””— Wesleyan Methodist 

Magazine. 

**Marked by sound judgment and clearness of ex- 
pression.” —The Christian Advocate. 


A Comparative View of Church 
ORGANISATIONS, PRIMITIVE AND PROTES- 
TANT, with Supplementary Chapter on ‘‘ Metho- 
dist Secessions and Methodist Union.”” By Rev. 
JAMES H. RIGG, D.D. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

‘Highly creditable to his candour, good sense, and 

Scriptural learning.”’—The English Churchman. 

e Influence of Scepticism on Character. 
By Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. Fifth Thousand. 
Paper covers, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“‘The book is one of remarkable vigour.”’—The 

Christian. 

“Outspoken and ably written.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


Loving Counsels: Sermons and Addresses. By 
Rev. CHAS. GARRETT. Third Thousand. 8vo, 


or, 

“Thorough-going, pungent, popular.”"— Oldham 
Chronicle. 

“Wise and eloquent counsels.’”"—Manchester 
Courier. 


The History of Wesleyan Methodism. 
By Dr. GEORGE SMITH. 8 vols. post 8vo, 15s. 

The Local Preachers’ Manual. Lectures on 
Biblical Science, Theology, Church History, &c. 
By Dr. GEORGE SMITH. Post Svo, 3s. 6d 

Higher Catechism of Theology. By Rev. 
Dr. POPE. Crown 8vo, 5s, ; half morocco, 8s. 

The Marrow of Methodism : Twelve Sermons 
by the Rev. JOHN WESLEY, M.A. With Intro- 
duction and Analysis by the Rev. Dr. GREGORY. 
Crown Sv, cloth, 1s 

AUTHOR'S COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 

Living Words; or, Sam P. Jones’s Own Book 
Sermons and Sayings of Sam P. Jones and Sam 
Small. With the Story of Mr. Jones's Life. Post 
8vo, 600 pp. Two Portraits. 8« 

Rifle Shots at the King’s Enemies: Nine 
Sermons. By SAM P. JONES. Crown 8vo, 192 pp. 
Paper covers, Is. 

I'll Say Another Thing. Sermons and Lectures. 
By SAM P. JONES. Crown 8vo, 192 pp.. Paper 
covers, ls. 


Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman, with an 
Account of his Father. the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman. 
By Dr. RIDGAWAY. Introduction by Dr. 
PUNSHON. Crown vo, 2s. 6d. 





Wesleyan Methodism Defended. A Reply 
to Dr. Watts’s “‘ Liberal Methodism Vindicated.’ 
By JOHN S. SIMON. Demy 8vo, 6d. 

Helps Heavenward. Edited by the Revs. W. 
L. WATKINSON and A. E. GREGORY 

A series of brief Manuals, treating important 

questions of faith and practice in a reverent but 

popular style. 

1. The Beginning of the Chris‘ian Life. 
Hy Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. 16mo, 1s. 

2. God and Nature. By the Rev. NEHEMIAH 
CURNOCK, F.R.M.S., Author of ‘“ Nature 
Musings,” &c, 16mo; 1s. 


New Book b by I Mark Gt Guy Pearse, 
Praise: Meditations in the One Hundred and 
Third Psalm. By MARK GUY PEARSE. Royal 
16mo, 2s. 6d. (Uniform with ‘Thoughts on 
Holiness.’’) 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Some Aspects of the Blessed Life. Eighth 
Thousand. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Sixteenth Thousand. Demy 16mo, 1s. 
Thoughts on Holiness. Eighteenth Thousand. 
Royal 16mo, red edges, 2s. 6¢. 
Cheap Edition. Forty-first Thousand. Demy 16mw, 1s. 


History of the Ewglish Bible. By Rev. W. 
F. MOULTON, M.A., D.D. New and Revised 
Editions. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Mien of Faith; or, Sketches from the Book of 
Judges. By LU KE H. WISEMAN, M.A. Fifth 
Thousand. Crown Svo, 28, 6d. 

By Rev. Dr. Punshon. 

Lectures. Crown &vo, 5s. 

Sermons. Two Vols. Crown Svo, 5s. each. 

Sabbath Chimes, Crown &§vo, 3s. 6d. 

Wesley and his Times, Crown §vo, cloth, 6d. 


John Conscience, of Kingseal. By the Rev. 
JOHN M. BAMFORD. Fourth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, 22. 6d. 

“A story of the right kind. It has a definite lesson 
to teach, and its style is fresh and bracing.’’—The 
Christian. 

Elias Power, of Ease-in- Zion. By Rev. 
JOHN M. BAMFORD. Eleventh Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 224 pp., Gilt edges. 17 Illustrations, 


Qe, 6d. 
**Calenlated to fire the heart of the sincere. and to 
rebuke the formal and Iukewarm.”—Sword and 
Trowel. 


Skipper George Netman: A Story of Outpost 
Methodism in Newfoundland. By Rev. GEO. J. 
BOND. Numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 1s. 

** Full of interest.”"—The Christian. 
The King’s Highway Library. 

Our Lovefeast, Personal Sedimenten: Edited 
by Rev. JOHN BRASH. Foolscap Svo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 1s. ; gilt lettered, 1s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 2s. 

The Sunshine of Religion. By Rev. I. E. 
PAGE. Fifth Thousand. 190 pp. Cloth, 1s. ; 
gilt lettered, 1s. 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
2s, 


Fulness of Grace, the Believer’s Heritage. By 
Rev. I. E. PAGE. Third Edition. Limp cloth, 
1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, ; gilt edges, 2s. 





London: T. WOOLMER, 2, Castle Street, City Road, E.C., and 66, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281, REGENT STREET, W.; and 2, KING STREET, E£.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per ANNUM, 
ComMENcING aT ANY DATE. 
N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London, Subscriptions from 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per ANNUM, 


CoMMENCING aT ANY DATE. 


Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the 
Cost of Carriage, and obtaining a constant supply of the Best Works. 
LIBRARY BOXES, GRATIS. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books added to the Library, Postage free, 
on application. 
CATALOGUES, ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


POPULAR BOOKS OF THIS SEASON. 
The Letters of Abraham Hayward, Q.C. (750 copies).—Greville’s Reign of Queen Victoria 
(1000).—She, by H. Rider Haggard (2000).—Reminiscences of Sir F. H. Doyle (1000).—Dow- 
den’s Life of Shelley.—Oxford Memories, by Jaines Pycroft.—Life of Lord Shaftesbury (750).— 
Cruise of H.M.S. ‘* Bacchante” (500).—Kidnapped, by R. Lowis Stevenson (1000).—Neera ; a 
Tale of Ancient “tome, by J. W. Graham.—The Reign of Queen Victoria, by Miss Yonge.—Miss 
Cumming’s Wanderings in China (550).—Tennyson's Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After.— 
Maine's Popular Government.—The Congo, by H. M. Stanley (570).—Engel’s From Mozart to 
Mario.—Children of Gibeon, by Walter Besant (800).—Longfellow’s Life.—Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,by Mrs. Burnett.—England’s Case against Home Rule, by A. V. Dicey. —Miss Fay’s Music 
Study in Germany.—Molloy’s Famous Plays.—Letters to Dead Authors, by Andrew Lang.— 
Hunting, Shooting, and Racing (Badminton Library Series).—Doctor Cupid, by Miss Rhoda 
Broughton (775)—Social Arrows, by Lord Brabazon.—King Solomon's Mines, by H. Rider 

Haggard (1170) ; and Liberalism in Religion, by Rev. W. Page Roberts. 

















BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following CATALOGUES, published Monthly, will be sent Gratis and Post Free to any address :~ 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. In Sets or Separately. 

2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 
Many being now out of Print. For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 
BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the Best Workmen. 


Books bound in the shortest possible time. Cxtra Strong Leather for Libraries & Book Clubs, 





All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


' MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


, A 
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MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, and German. A 


small oblong volume, boundin leather. l6mo. 6s. 


*,* This work contains a large number of colloquial words and expressions, especially adapted to the 
requirements of travellers, and not included in ordinary Dictionaries. 


TRAVEL TALK: English, French, German, and Italian. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 
LONDON AS ITIS. Maps and Plans. 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON, including a 


Circuit 20 Miles round the Metropolis. 2 Parts Dis. 


+ ENGLAND -—~t WALES. Arranged 


Alphabetical] y 
EASTERN COUNTIES — Norrotk, 
SvuFrroLk, CAMBRIDGES a AND Essex Map 


and Plans. Pos 


KENT. Map “a Pies, Post 8vo. 
SUSSEX. Map and Plan. Post 8vo. 
7 SURREY, HANTS, AND THE ISLE 


OF WIGHT. Maps and Plans. Post 


BERKS, BUCES, AND OXON. Map 


and Plan 


WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 


Map. PostSvo. 12s. 


+ DEVON. Maps and Plans. 


CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. | 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, AND 


WORCESTER Mapand Plans. Post 8vc 9s. 
NORTH WALES. Map. Post Bvo. 78. 
SOUTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUT- 


LAND. May Po 
+ DERBY. Norts, LEICESTER, AND 
STAFFORD. Ma 
SHROPSHIRE “AND “CHESHIRE. 
faps and Plans 


LANCASHIRE. Maps. and Plans. 


78. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. Map and Plans. 12s. 
DURHAM AND NORTHUMBER- 


LAND. Map. Post 8vo. 9s, 





SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans. 9s 
IRELAND. Maps and Plans. 10s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. With 420 | 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 2vols. 21s. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2vols. 36s. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 21s 
WESTERN DIVISION. 16s 
WELSH. 15s 
ST. PAUL'S. 10s. 6d. 
ST. ALBAN’S. 6s. 


FOREIGN. 
"HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map. 


| THE RHINE AND NORTH GER- 


MANY. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 


SOUTH GERMANY. Maps & Plans. 
SWITZERLAND, Savor axp Prepuont, 


THe Travian Lakes, Daupniné, &c. Maps and 
Plans. In 2 Parts. Post 8vo. 10s. 

FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, Brit 
TANY, Touname, Limousin, ge Prnexers, &e 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 

FRANCE, Part Ht: C ENTE AL France, 
THE Frenc *. pave eae “Hy sae, &c. Maps 
and Plans. 

PARIS AND. ITs ENVIRONS. Maps 
and Plans 


16m 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, Maps and 


Plans. Po 
| ALGERIA ‘AND "TUNIS. Maps and 
Plans. 10s. 


+ SPAIN. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 
+ PORTUGAL. Map and Plan. 
NORTH ITALY, THE RIVIERA, 


VENICE, &c. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. 10 
CENTRAL ITALY AED FLORENCE. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo 


+ROME AN D TTS ENVIRONS. Maps 


and Plans. 
SOUTH ITALY. AND NAPLES. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo, 


4 EGYPT. Maps a — Post 8vo. 
| GREECE. In Two Parte. Maps, 


Plans, and Views, Post Svo. 


| 
| TURKEY IN ASIA. \. ipod: Plane. 15s 
| DENMARK. Maps & Plans. Post 8vo. 
| 
| 


6. 

SWEDEN. Maps & Plan. Post 8vo. 6s. 
NORWAY. Maps «& Plans. Post 8vo. 9. 
| TRUSSIA. Maps «& Plans. Post 8vo. 
| BOMBAY. Map Plans. Post 8vo. 15s. 
MADRAS. Maps & Plans. Post 8vo. 15s. 
BENGAL AND BRITISH BURMAH. 


Maps and Plans. st 8vo. 2 


PUNJ AB, WESTERN RAJPUTANA, 


KASHMER, SINDH, &c. Map. PostSvo. 15s. 
HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans. 20s. 


*.* Map or Pacestine, In a Case, 12s, 


+ New Editions in the press. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LATE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS. by Sir Starrorp Henry Norracore, 


First Earl of Iddesleigh, G.C.B., D.C.L., &e. Svo, 16s. 


EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; or, Moss from a 
Rolling Stone. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Piccadilly,” ‘‘ Altiora Peto,” &c, Post S8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


HAIFA: Life in Modern Palestine. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE FEELING FOR NATURE IN SCOTTISH POETRY. 


From THE Earutest Times TO THE Present Day. By JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow ; Author of ‘‘The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border,” &c. 
2vols. Feap. 8vo,tin roxburghe binding, 16s. 


TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE IN LA GRUYERE. From the 


French of Prerre Scioptret. By L. DORA CONGREVE. Crown &vo, 7s, 6d. 


POPULAR TALES AND FICTIONS: their Migrations and 


Transformations. By W. A. CLOUSTON, Editor of ‘‘ Arabian Poetry for English Readers,”’ “The Book of 
Sindibad,”’ &c. 2-vols. Post Svo, in roxburghe binding, 25s. 


LIFE OF AGNES STRICKLAND. By her Sister. With Portrait 


engraved on Steel. Post Svo, 12s, 6d. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” 


‘Dr. Claudius,” “A Roman Singer,”’ “Zoroaster,” “‘ A Tale of a Lonely Parish,” &c. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 
258. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. Cabinet Edition. Printed 


from a New and Legible Type. In 24 volumes, price £6. Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 


NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper Editions. Crown 8vo, 


With Illustrations. Viz. :— 


ADAM BEDE. 33s. 6d. SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 3s. 6d. ROMOLA. 33. 6d. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 3s. 6d. DANIEL DERONDA. 7s. 64. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 3s. MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d. 


GOSSIPS WITH GIRLS AND MAIDENS, Betrothed and Free. 


By Lady BELLAIRS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


DIANE DE BRETEUILLE. A Love Story. By Huserr E. H. 


JERNINGHAM, Author of “‘ Reminiscences of an Attaché.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IN THE NAME OF THE TZAR. A Novel. ByJ. BeLrorp Dayne. 


Crown 8vo, 6a. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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The Tauchnitz Series of German Authors. 


Translated into English ; Masterpieces of German Literature, both of Recent Date and of the 


Classical Period. 


18mo, cloth, 2s. per volume; sewed, Is. 6d. 


——— (B.) On the Heights. 


. Bunnetr. 8 vols. 


Translated by 


HEYSE (PAUL). 


L’ Arrabiata, &c., Tales. 1 vol. 


HILLERN (WILHELMINE VON). The Hour will 


—— Vulture Maiden (Geier Wally). 


Gabriel, a Story of the Jews in Prague. 


Nathan the Wise; and Emilia 


oman eaten | Come. 2 vols. 
— Spinoza. 2 vols. 

EBERS (G.). An Egyptian Princess. 2 vols. | KOHN (S.). 

— Homo Sum. Translated by Ciara Bett. 2vols. | LESSING (G. E.) 
— The Sisters. Translated by Clara BELL. 2 vols. Galotti. 


a Uarda, a Romance of Ancient Egypt. 2 vols 
Translated by F. 


FOUQUE’S Undine, Sintram, &c. 
l. 


E. Buxyetr. 1 vo 
FREILIGRATH (F.). 
Edited by his Daughter. 


GOETHE’S Faust. Translated by Joun ANsTER. 
— Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. 2 vols. 
GORLACH (W.). Prince Bismarck, a Biographical 


Sketch, with Portrait. 
GUTZKOW (K.). 


und Wandel). 

HAUFF (W.). Three Tales. 
y 

— Dead Lake, &c., Tales. 


Poems, 


1 vol. 


trom the German. 


Through Night to Light. 
HACKLANDER (F. W.). Behindthe Counter (Handel 
By Mary How1rt. 


1 vol. 
HEYSE (PAUL). Barbarossa, &c., Tales. Translated 
by L.C. 8. 1 vol. 


Century. 


T AYLOR - ). 
2 vols. 
| 


biittel, 


ZSCHOKKE (H.). 


Translated by W. TayLor, &e. 1 vol. 

LEWALD(FANNY). Stella. Translated by Beatrice 
MARSHALL. 

MARLITT (E.). 
cesschen). 

NATHUSIUS (MARIA). Joachim von Kamern ; and 
Diary of a Poor Young Lady. 1 vol. 

REUTER (FRITZ). 
Days. Translated. 3 vols. 

—— In the Year 13. 

RICHTER (J. P. F., JEAN PAUL), Flower, Fruit, 
and Thorn Pieces. 2 vols. 

SCHEFFEL (J. V.). 


2 vols. 


Princess of the Moor (Haideprin- 


2 vols. 


An Old Story of my Farming 


From the Platt-Deutsch. 


Ekkehard, a Tale of the Tenth. 


2 vols. 
Klytia, a Tale of Heidelberg Castle. 


Princess of Brunswick-Wolfen 


&c., Tales. 1 vol. 





LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 


By William Black. 
Three Feathers. ° 
A Daughter of Heth. 
Kilmeny. 
In Silk Attire, 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 


By R. D. Blackmore. 
Lorna Doone. 
an Illustrated 

31s. 6d., and 35s.). 
Alice Lorraine. 
Cradock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. 
Cripps, the Carrier. 
Erema ; or, My Father's Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 


Edition, 


Christowell : a Dartmoor Tale. 


Tommy Upmore. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet-Major. 


Far from the Madding Crowd. 


The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 

Two on a Tower. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

The Return of the Native. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 


19th Edit. 


25th Edition (also 
2i1s., 








| 


By George MacDonald. 

Mary Marston. 
Guild C ourt. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 

By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups: a Novel of 

the Upper Thames, 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley 
A Struggle for Fame. 
By W. Fy me Russell. 

Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.” 
A Strange Voya 
John Hol Manto» (Cc hief Mate). 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
The *‘ Lady Mand.” 
Little Loo : a Tale of the South Sea. 
The Sea Queen. 
Jack’s Courtship. 
My Watch Below. 

By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Old Town Folk. 
We and our Neighbours. 
Poganuc People. 

By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 








Price 6s. each, unless where otherwise stated. 


By Jean Ingelow. 
Sarah de Beranger. . 
Don John. 
John Jerome (price 5s.). 


By Anne J. Robertson. 
Myself and My Relatives. With 
Frontispiece by Sir John Millais 
(price 5s.). 
By G. M. Adam and 
A. Ethelwyn Wetherald. 
An Algonquin Maiden (price 5s, ). 
By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
Some One Else. 
By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden, 
Diane. 
By Miss Coleridge. 
An English Squire. 
By the Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonnades. 
By Joseph Hatton. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls they 
left Behind Them, 
By C. F. Woolson. 
Anne. 
For the Major (price 5s.). 
By Lewis Wallace. 
Ben Hur: A Tale of the Christ. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & COV’S LIST. 


Will be WUD be ready on July 1. 1. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES IN COMPANY WITH 


SIR HENRY CURTIS, BART., COMMANDER JOHN COOD, R.N., AND ONE UMSLOPOCAAS. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘She,’ ‘ King Solomon's Mines,’ ‘ Jess,’ &c. 
With 21 Full-page Illustrations and 10 Vignettes in the Text. Engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper from Drawings 
by C. H. M. Kerr. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, ‘price 6s. 


*,* Larce-PaPer Epitiox, bound in Roxburgh, with IMlustrations printed on India paper and mounted. 
Only 112 copies printed, (Price can be obtained through all Booksellers.) 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHERY. By the late 
HORACE FORD, Champion Archer of England for the years 1850 to 1859 and 1867. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written, by W. Burr, M.A., Vice-President and 
for many years Hon. Secretary of the Royal Toxophilite Society. With a Preface by 
C. J. Loxeman, Senior Vice-President Royal Toxophilite Society. 8vo. 14s, 


THE BLACK CABINET (Ze Cabinet Noir). By M. le Comte p’HeErisson. 
Translated from the Original Documents by C. H. F. BLackiru. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*,* This volume contains, among ‘other historical matter, several curious and interesting documents relating 
to the private life of Napoleon I. and his family, together with a series of Letters by the Surgeon of the ‘ North- 
umberland’ relating to Napoleon's arrival at St. Helena, There are also chapters on the Carbonari and other 
Secret Societies of Italy. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: its 
Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS TODD, LL.D., C.M.G., 
Librarian of Parliament, Ottawa. Second Edition, by his Son. In Two Vols. Vol. I. 


8vo. 24s. 

CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences 
Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling ; with Notes on Poker and Martin- 
gales (or Sure (?)Gambling Systems). By RICHARD A, PROCTOR. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

THE HEALTH OF NATIONS: A Review of the Works of Epwix 
CHADWICK, C.B. With a Biographical Dissertation by BENJAMIN WARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

THE teeter wget tag a Series of Essays on Health and Felicity 
for Every-Day Readers, , BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MANCHESTER: a Short History. By Grorce Saintspury. With 2 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 

BOYS AND MASTERS: aStory of School Life. By A. H. Girxes, M.A., 
Head Master of Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THRALDOM : aStory. By Jutian Srurcis. One vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Ready on July 1, 

THREE IN NORWAY, By Two or Tuem. With a Map and 59 Illus- 

trations on Wood. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
[Ready on July 1. 


SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 











BY MRS: OLIPHANT: | BY JAMES PAYN. 
MADAM. The LUCK of the DARRELLS, 
IN TRUST. | THICKER THAN WATER. 


BY BRETE HARTE. 
IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. 
Price One Shilling each, boards ; Eighteenpence each, cloth. [Ready on July 1. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESENT POSITION | OF EUROPEAN POLITICS ; or, Europe in 1887. 


By the Author of “‘ Greater Britain.” Demy Svo, 





A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND BEGGARS AND 


BEGGING. By C. J. RIBTON-TURNER. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 





BEYOND THE SEAS; being the surprising Adventures and Ingenious Opinions 


of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, told by his Kinsman, Humphrey St. Keyne. By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
Crown 8vo. 





CHRONICLES OF AN OLD INN;; or, A Few Words about Gray’s Inn. Crown 


8vo. (In July. 


PADDY AT HOME. By Baron E. pe Maypat-Grancey, with Illustrations by 
L. Moviienig. Translated from the French. Crown 8vo. {Shortly. 


IRELAND IN THE DAYS OF DEAN SWIFT. - ish Tracts, 1720—1734). 


By J. B. DALY, LL.D. Crown &vo. (Shortly. 


LAST WORDS WITH GORDON. By Sir Geratp Granam, V.C., K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 


DOWN THE ROAD: Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. S. 
BIRCH REYNARDSON, Author of ‘* Sports and Anecdotes of Bygone Days.” 


With Coloured Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. By | By Major Henry Knottys, R. 


A. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“A well-written volume. . .. Major Knollys is not a mere pictures que tourist, and there is some good, 
solid, useful work in his volume.”’—Daily Telegraph, 


** His delightful volume.’’—St, James's Gazette. 


SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS. In England, Scotland, 
Treland, Italy and the Sunny Sonth. By C. T. 8. BIRCH REYNARDSON. With Illustrations in colour. 
Large crown §vo, 12s, Second Edition now Ready. 

** We can unhesitatingly advise those who have not read this book to do so at once. A more amusing collection 


of reminiscences of hunting and (to the author) more congenial topies of wild-fowl shooting and fishing, has 
seldom been offered to the public.” —Sporting and Dramatic News. 


SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. by Francis Francis, Jun, Crown 8vo. 


{In April. 

et We have se ldom read 2 more entertaining book on Western American life by an Englishman than ‘Saddle 
and Mocassin.” His (Mr. Francis’s) book aboun da in goo d stories and clever character-sketches. . . . / Admirabh 
descriptions of scenery. They are full of freshness and fecling, and they have the sharply defined outlines oi 
photographs taken in the transparent American ¢ stinosp yhere.""— Saturday Review, 


COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. » ALFRED 3. Bu TLER, Author of “The Ancient 
Coptic Churches s of Eg gypt. ’* With Ilustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 
‘Since Mr. Kinglake’s ‘Eothen,’ there has been no more charmé ing book of the kind than ‘ Court Life in 
Beypt.’ S dmg lucid, intelligent, genial, everything, in short, that one can desire sucha volume should be.’ 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD: being Travels and Ex- 
plorations in Mexieo and Central America, 1857-1882. By DESIRE CHARNAY. Translated from the 
French. With upwards of 200 Illustrations, Super Royal fvo, Sls. 6d. 

“ This handsome volume gives us the latest results of explorations which have been carried on at intervals 
during the last fifty years or thereabouts, and which have been followed with especial interest in the United 
States... . M. Charnay writes an admirable narrative, te which the translation, the ease and vigour of which 
cannot be praised too highly, does full justice. The Illustrations are numerous and good.—Spectator, 





NEW NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART 


A FALSE START. By Hawrry Smarr. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





Loypon: CHAPMAN & HALL (Lirrep), 11, Heyrrerra Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE. 


NOTICE,.—Just Published, in 2 yols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA : 


A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. 
Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 
The Principal Chapters are contributed by :— 

Lord Wolseley, Lord Brassey, Lord Justice Bowen, Sir William Anson, Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, Sir H. 8. Maine, Sir R. Blennerhassett, Mr. Giffen, Mr. 
Mundella, Sir J. Caird, Sir Lowthian Bell, Mr. J. Slagg, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
Professor Huxley, Dr. R. Garnett, Mr. Brudenell Carter, The Reverend Dr. 
Hatch, Mr. C. A. Fyffe, Mr. Walter Parratt, Mr. W. Archer. 


From the Times of June 15.—‘‘The celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee would have been incomplete 
without a survey of her reign showing the advances that have been made in the different departments of national 
activity, and the changes that have been effected in the moral and material condition of the pesple. Such a 
survey is provided by the book before us, in which Mr. Humphry Ward brings together a great deal of information 
not to be otherwise gained save by means of extensive reading, often of a kind which to most people is far from 
attractive.’’ 





“A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”—Tmes, 
Ready this day, price 12s, 6d. in Cloth ; or in Half-Morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 


VOLUME XI. (CLATER-CONDELL) Royal 8vo, of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. Volume XII. will be issued on September 26th, and further Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months. 


From Truth —* I am glad you share my admiration for Mr. Stephen’s magnum opus—the magnum opus of 
our generation—‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.’ A dictionary of the kind had been atte mpted so often 
before by the strongest men—publishers and editors—of the day, that I hardly expected it to succeed 
expected such a success as it has so far achieved.” 


- Noone 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s, 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover, 
THE Book OF SNOBS, Sc. on Vol. 
A further VOLUME will be ISSUED MONTHLY until the COMPLELION of the EDITION, 
A FALLEN IDOL. By F. Ansrey, Author of “ Vice Versa,” “The Giant’s 
Robe,” &c. Cheap Edition, crown Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION, with additional matter and I)ustrations. 
FLORENCE. By Aveustus J. C. Hare. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, limp 
cloth, 28. 6d. 
THE WESTERN AVERNYUS; or, Toil and Travel in Further North America. 
By MORLEY ROLERTS 
“A singularly attractive hook, presenting vivid pictures.of life amid strange scenes,”—Duily Chronicle. 
THE HEIR OF THE AGES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir 
Massiugberd,” “ By Proxy,”’ *‘ The Canon’s Ward,’’ &c. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 28, & 28. 6d. SERIES. 
Ready this day, Cheap Edition, feap. vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.'; or cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
LADY BRANKSMERE. by the Author of “Molly Bawn,” “Beauty’s 
Daughters,”’ “ Vis. Geoflrey,”’ &e. 
Just published, CHEAP EDITION, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
LOVE THE DEBT. By Ricuarp Asne Kine (“ Basil”), Author of “A 


Drawn Game,” &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 





Now Reapy, VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 

JUVENILIA: BeingaSecond Series of Essays on Sundry “sthetical Questiors. 
By VERNON LEE, Author of “ Euphorion,” “ Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy.” Two vols. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 12s ” : . 

Contents: Juvenilia.—The Lake of Charlemain.—Botticelli at the Villa Lemmi.—Rococo.—Boita and 
Cimarosa.—Apollo the Fiddler.—The Immortality of the Maestro Galuppi.—Perigot.—Lombard Celour Studies 
—Don Juan con Stenterello.—Signor Curiazio.—Christkindchen.—Epilogue. 

HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


DESCARTES AND HIS SCHOOL. By Kuno Fiscuer. Translated from 
the Third and Revised German Edition by J. P. Gorpy, Ph.D., Edited by Noan Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
Demy S8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“The philosophy of Descartes is expounded in close connection with the history of his life, the record of which 
gains additional interest from Professor Fischer's clear and sympathetic narrative.. . . A valuable addition to 
the literature of philosophy.’’—Scotsman. 


“A darling literary curiosity.”—Marx Twain. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. Genuine Answers to Examin- 
ation Questions in our Public Schools. Collected by CAROLINE B. LE ROW. With a Commentary 
thereon by MARK TWAIN. Demy, 16mo, cloth, 2s. 

Mark Twain says: ‘ This little book ought to set forty millions of people to thinking.” 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

ANCIENT EGYPT. By Prof. Geo. Rawttyson, Author of “The Five 
Great Monarchies of the Eastern World,”’ &c. Forming Vol. VII. of “The Story of the Nations.” Maps 
and Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘* Exceedingly interesting. . . . A concise picturesque narrative, surveying what is known of Ancient Egypt, 
with a glance at once sharp and rapid.”—Scotsman. 





Recently published. 
By Srantey Lane-Poote, Author of “Studies 


THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


in a Mosque,” &c. 
**Much the best on its subject that we have in English.””—Athenewm. 


Other volumes in the same Series. 
ROME. | THE JEWS. GERMANY. | 


ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 


ESSAYS BY THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 
ARCADY: for Better, for Worse. By the Author of “One Generation of 


a Norfolk House,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
‘Some will admire most the cheery humour, the racy dialect, the shrewd common-sense that pervades these 
characteristic protests against an age blindly devoted to urban life.”—Academy. 
**A valuable contribution to the solution of the agricultural problem. . . . Comedy plays a prominent part 
in his pages, which are crowded with humorous recollections, quaint customs and phrases, as well as ludicrous 
anecdotes admirably told.’’—Guardian. 


CARTHAGE. 





WITH PREFATORY NOTICE BY WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


ANNE GILCHRIST: her Life and Writings. Edited by Herpert 
HARLAKENDEN GILCHRIST. Second Edition, 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

“A biography of a good and clever woman... . Here we find a kind, friendly and humorous, if splenetic, 
Carlyle; a helpful and merry Mrs. Carlyle; and a friendly and unaffected Dante Gabriel Rossetti. These 
characteristics, so unlike the Carlyle of the too copious memoirs, so unlike the Mrs, Carlyle, the Jemme incom- 
prise, so unlike the Rossetti of myth, are extremely welcome.”—Daily News (leader). 
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Winning a Commission. G.I. Putnam. Illust. 
Juan and Juanita. Frances C. Baylor. Illust. 

A Gunpowder Plot. Jessie C. Glasier. Illust. 
Betty’s Sunday. Il!ust. by R. B. Birch. 
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W. H. ALLEN & €0”S NEW BOOKS. 


The Agricultural Labourer: a Short Summary of his Position. By 
T. E. KEBBEL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A New Epition brought down to date, with Fresh 
Chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotments, Small Holdings and the Education Act. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Fall of the Moghul Empire of Hindustan. A New Edition with 
Corrections and Additions, By H. C. KEENE, C.1.E., Author of ‘‘ The History of Hindustan,” &c, Crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 

London in 1887. [Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-eye Views of the 
Principal Streets. Also by a MAP, showing its chief suburbs and environs. Originally compiled by the 
late HERBERT FRY. Seventh year of issue, revised and enlarged, 2s, 

Academy Sketches, 1887. A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of 
Paintings, &c, in the Royat Acapemy, Grosvenor GALLerRy, and other Exhibitions. Edited by HENRY 
BLACKBURN. Two Hundred Illustrations. 2s, 

Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal. By 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, G.C.S.I., C.1.E.. D.C.L., LL.D. Edited, by his Son, Captain R. C. Temp e, 


Bengal Statf Corps. With Maps, Chromo-Lithographs, and other Mlustrations from Sketches by the Author 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s, 


Through the Long Day; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during 
Half a Century, By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., Author of “ Egeria,” &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, crown 
8vo, 21s. 

History of the United States. From the Foundation of Virginia to 
the Reconstruction of the Union. By PERCY GREG, Author of “Across the Zodiac’’ and ‘‘ Sanguelac.”’ 
2 vols., with Maps, 8vo, 32s, 

Sketches of some Distinguished Anglo-Indians. By Col. W. F. B. 


LAURIE, Royal (Madras) Artillery Regiment; Author of ‘Our Burmese Wars,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait of Sir Joun Kaye, 7s. 6d. 


William the Third. By W. H. Torrtano, Barrister-at-Law. Feap 
2s. 6d. 
Leaves from Memory’s Log-Book, and Jottings from Old Journals. 


By AN ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by C. A. Montresor. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Shooting and Yachting in the Mediterranean. With some Practical 
Hints to Yachtsmen. Captain A. G. BAGOT (‘ Bagatelle”). Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Naval Reform. From the French of the late M. GAprieL CHARMES. 
Translated by J. E. Gorpon-CummMina. Svo, 123. 
Olav the King, and Olav, King and Martyr. By Joun FuLrorp 


VICARY, Author of ‘‘ An American in Norway,” *‘ Readings from the Dana,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


Colonial France: its History, Administration, and Commerce. By 


Captain C. B. NORMAN, late 90th L.I. and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘‘ Armenia; or, The Campaign of 
1877," &c. 8vo, with Maps, Lis. 


History of India under Victoria, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain 


L. J. TROTTER, Author of ‘‘ A History of the British Empire in India,’”’ &c. 2 vols., Svo, 30s, 


Ranch Life in California. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 


of E. M. H. Feap., 2s. 6d. 


The Nation in Arms. From the German of Lieut.-Col. BARON von 
DER GOLTZ. Translated by P. A. Asowortu. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


The Book of Patience; or, Cards for a Single Player. By WALTER 


WOOD. Crown 8vo, with Plates. 
Unrest ; or, The Newer Republic. By W. Eart Hopason. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 











Frederick Francis Xavier de Merode, Minister and Almoner to Pius 
IX. His Life and Works. By MONSEIGNEUR BESSON. Translated by Lapy Herpert, Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

Advance, Australia! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 


Amusement, in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON 
New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


THE GROWTH OF CHURCH INSTITUTIONS. By Rev. Epwin Harcn, 


D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History, Oxford, Author of “ Bampton Lecinres,” &c. Crown Svo, 5s, 


THE PEOPLE'S A. B. C. GUIDE TO HEALTH. By Gorpon Srantes, 
M.D., R.N. Price 1s., neatly bound, 

STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS, 

BUNYAN’S HOLY WAR. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the 
Rev. JOHN BROWN, B.A., of Bedford, Author of ** The Life of Bunyan,” &c. Price 5s,, choicely printed 
by R. and R, Clark. 

PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Professor Epmonp Srarrer 
D.D., of Paris. With Map, crown 8vo, 9s 

The Atheneum says :—* There is no English book that can be put beside it as oceupying the same ground- 

After a careful perusal, we are able conscientiously to commend the volume, Its general excellence is un 

doubted.” 


PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND’'S NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 


WORLD. Notice—Another Cueap Evition, price 3s, 6d., is now ready, completing an issue of 67,000 
copies. 





THE BEST GUIDE TO A CHARMING HOLIDAY DISTRICT. , 
THE BLACK FOREST: its People and Legends. By L. G. Séauin, Author 
of “* Walks in Algiers,”’ ‘‘ Walks in Bavaria,”’ &c. With Six Maps and Thirty-four Illustrations. 6s, 
Saturday Review :—‘‘ One can hardly have a safer guide than Miss Séguin,”’ 
Westminster Review :—‘* The book is a thoroughly good one.”’ 
Scotsman :—** Most interesting. It is good reading from first to last.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, according to Revelation and Science. By 
Sir J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., President of the British Association. Fourth Edition. Ts, 6d, 
A NINTH EDITION is now Ready of 
SIR J. W. DAWSON’S “STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN. With 
Twenty Llustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Price One Shilling, Fancy Boards. 


THE LAST MAN IN ent By DEL AVAL NortTH. 
Lonpoy: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Messrs, MACMILLAN & (0S PUBLICATIONS. 


A JUBILEE BOOK BY MISS YONGE. 
THE VICTORIAN HALF-CENTURY. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Ar ithe or of ‘*The Heir of Redcliffe,” ‘‘Cameos from English History,” ‘A 
History of France,” &c. With a New Portrait of the Queen. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. ; cloth 
binding, 1». 6d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘It is the story of ‘peaceful England’ over which Victoria sways her gentle 
sceptre with motherly care and affection. All the chief events, domestic and public, of the fifty years of the 
Queen's reign are briefly and clearly set forth in the little book; and as a summary for young people of the 
Victorian half-century, we do not hesitate in recommending it top arents as a Jubilee present to their children. 
A good portrait of the Queen gives additional interest to the volume. 








Now ready, Demy 8vo. Volume, 18s. Supplements, 4s. 6d. each, 


THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. 


A Diurnal of Events SOCIAL, POLITICAL, HOME and FOREIGN, from 
the ACCESSION of QUEEN VICTORIA, June 20, 1837, 
To the PEACE of VERSAILLES, Feb. 28, 1871. 
By JOSEPH IRVING. 
A SUPPLEMENT, bringing the work down to March 19, 1874. 
A SECOND SUPPLEM ENT, from March 20, 1874, to July 22, 1878. 


WoRKEKS BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 





In Crown Svo, 6s. each, Mr. I In a a. 4s. 6d. _ 
r. Isaacs: a Tale of Modern India, 
Zoroaster. : Doctor Claudius: A True Story. 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish. § —_—si| A Roman Singer. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 
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WEW, EXHAUSTIVE, & IMPORTANT BOOK ON HIGH-CLASS COOZKRY, 


as at present served from our very best kitchens, 
Over 500 pages of close and clearly printed matter. Size, demy 8vo, entitled— 


THE KITCHEN ORACLE 


OF MODERN CULINARY ART. 
CONTAINING GOOD DINNERS AND HOW TO DRESS THEM FOR EVERY MONTH IW THE YEAR. 

ALSO A LARCE AMOUNT OF USEFUL INFORMATION ON ALL MATTERS CONNECTED WITH THE KITCHEN, A LARCE NUMBER OF DISHES OF GREAT 
NOVELTY, AND THE CREATEST IMPROVEMENTS IN CULINARY ART OF THE PRESENT DAY, WITH SPLENDID COLLECTION OF ATTRACTIVE ENTRFES, 

By SAMUEL HOBBS, eS 

Late Chef de Cuisine 

to Messrs. Gunter & Co., Berkeley Square, W.; 

Author of ‘* 160 Culinary Dainties,”’ &c., &. 


A TRULY PRACTICAL MANUAL, WHICH IS SEEN IN EVERY LINE OF 
THE B 








R. HOBBS brings active experience in the very best 

kitchens of the metropolis to ensure the work being 

one of information to those wishing to become accomplished 
cooks. — 7'imes. 


He is without doubt a man who speaks with authority. 
The directions for Menus for Dinners, Breakfasts, Luncheons, 
or Suppers being very precise, and distinctly laid down; in 
Fact, a book that dinner-eaters will be grateful for, and dinner- 











givers peruse with interest and instruction. 
*.* Vanity Fair, Truth, and the whole Press are unanimous in its praise. 
Strongly bound leather, tape sewn—for kitchen use and reference, 15s. 
Or, Cloth gilt boards, 10s. 6d. 


One of the most valuable practical works on sound , “Mr. Hobbs’s handsome volume will take a leading 
modern cookery which has issued from the press for place in the most fashionable houses.’’—Publishers’ 
many a long day.” *"—Hotel Review. | Circular. 

“ Contains really excellent directions for the service | ** 4 copy of Mr. Hobbs's work should be presented 
of good dinners for every month of the year, and a by every gentleman who loves a good dinner, but rarely 
very considerable amount of valuable and well arré inged obtains one, to his cook, with the emphatic recom- 
information on all matters connected with the | mendation to read, mark, and learn on pain of being 
kitchen.’’— Public Opinion. cashiered,’’-—Morning Advertiser. 

‘In this substantial volume we have probably the **Comprises full, clear, and explicit directions for 
most exhaustive summary of modern cookery extant,’’ providing good dinners for every month throughout 
— Bookseller. the year.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


London: DEAN & SON, 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Office of ‘‘ The Little One's Own Coloured Picture Paper,’’ *‘ Debrett’s Peerage,” §c. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. A _ Short 


Sketch for Schools. By ANNA BUCKLAND. 1S8mo. 1s 
The Literary World says : ‘* An excellent idea worthily carried out. The boy or girl who reads it carefully 
will from that time be in a position to take an intelligent interest in national and also in local questions. A 
very large amount of information has been compr:ssed into the 111 pages of the book. The author's plan has 
been to descend from the higher matters of state to the details of local government. 


POPULAR EDITION. ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

Now Publishing Monthly. Each, Paper r Covers, 1s. ; Cloth Binding, 1s. 6d. 
JOHNSON, by Lestie Steruen Ready. | GOLDSMITH, by Wm. Biack Ready. 
SCOTT, by R. H. Hurroy Ready. | SHELLEY, by J.A.Symonps Ready. 
GIBBON, by J.Correr Morison Ready. | DEFOE, by W. Minto Ready. 
HUME, byT. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. Ready. | BURNS, by Principat Suaire August. 











AND THE REST O# THE SERIES IN DUE COURSE. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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“There is nothing more delightful in all the monthlies, than the series of letters of 
Thaekeray which Scribner is publishing.”—Glasgew Herald 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 
No. 1, Vou. 2, JULY, 1887, 


Contains a further and most interesting instalment of the Unpublished 
Letters of Thackeray, with several Sketches and Facsimiles. 


FULL CONTENTS. 


BONAPARTE. Frontispiece. From a miniature originally in the pos- 
session of Marshal Soult. 


THE PHYSICAL PROPORTIONS OF THE TYPICAL MAN. With 
Illustrations . . D. A. Sarcent, M.D. 


A COLLECTION OF ‘U NPUBLISHE D LETTERS OF 
THACKERAY-—IV. With a reproduction of a letter and drawings. 


THE RETURN TO NATURE - Epira M. Tromas, 
SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF NAPOLEON AND ‘HIS TIMES— II. 

With illustrations from the author's collection Joun C. Rores. 
seed ae ee ke ee te ee a eS . Pure Henry, 
THE COMMON CHORD ... . . Eien Burrovans. 


A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS “AGO. ” @ucagrems FROM THE 


Letrers oF Exiza Soutncate BowNE—I. Ilustrated. 
kg tb ew a ee ee « « + + CHARLES Epwixn MARKHAM. 
AGREAT PATIENCE. ... is ks a . « e - Epwarp Iren«us STEVENSON. 
SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. — shape ters XXIV, XXV. - . « « Harotp FRepERIC. 
SILENT SORROW .. ao ee Oe . « « « Louise CuanpLer Movrton. 
FRENCH TRAITS-THE SOCIAL INSTINCT ekeoeaun ce ore 
THE OWL . ; . Cuar.es Lotry HILpReTa. 
A PERILOUS INCOGNITO. Part I. (To be cone Iuded in ‘the next number) H. H. Bovesen 





THE first volume of Scribner's Magazine, which was begun by the number dated January, 
1887, is now complete. The permanent interest and importance of the articles given in 
these six numbers, comprising nearly 800 pages, will give them an exceptional value for 
preservation in a subst: antial form. Among the papers of special interest extending over more 
than one number, which are given in this volume, are Ex-Minister Washburne’s now famous 
‘** Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of Paris,” profusely illustrated ; three instalments 
of the *‘ Unpublished Letters of Thackeray ;” ‘‘ Glimpses at the Diaries of Gouverneur Morris— 
Social Life and Character in the Paris of the Revolution,” by Annie Cary Morris, illustrated ; 
two novelettes complete, one Mr. H. C. Bunner’s “Story « a New York House,” with many 
illustrations, and the other, ‘‘ The Residuary Legatee,"’ by J. S. of Dale; and a large part of 
Mr. Harold Frederic’s serial novel, ‘‘Seth’s Brother's Wife.” In addition are the many con- 
tributions, prose and verse, which cannot be mentioned individually, but which help to make 
a most varied and attractive volume. 


BINDING FOR THE VOLUME. 


The publishers have now prepared a unique and handsome form of binding in buckram 
cloth for Scribner’s Magazine. The volume has a gilt top, and will be found extremely durable 
and elegant. 

PRICE EIGHT SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


CASES FOR BINDING SUBSCRIBERS’ COPIES, PRICE 1s. 6d. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


July) Complete Catalogues will be be sent free upon application. [1887. 


Library Edition of the Novels 0 of Walter Besant and James Rice. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in preparation a choicely printed Lisrary Eprtron of the Novets of Besant 

= Rice. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel) printed from a specially cast fount of type 

by Messrs. Ballantyne & Hanson of the Ball antyne Press, on a@ large crown Svo page and handsomely bound in 

eloth by Messrs. Burn & Co., will be published Monthly, at Six Shillings each. The first volume (now in the 
press) will be 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of Jas ME s Rice, etched by Dasret A. Wenrscreipt, and a New Preface by Water Besant, 
telling the story of his literary partnership with James Rice, This Novel will be followed at regular intervals 
by the following : 


My Little Girl. The Monks of Thelema, 
With Harp and Crown. | By Celia’s Arbour. 
This Son of Vulcan. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Golden Buttersy. : The Seamy Side. . 

With a Portrait of Water Besant. &e. &e. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL par 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER 





BESANT, Author of “Children of Gibec n,” &e. With Etching of Portrait by Jonny Peri E, R.A., and 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. 8 vols., crown S8vo, : 

CHILDREN OF GIBEON : A Novel. By WALTER Besant, Author 
of ‘* All Sorts and Conditions of i," ‘Dorothy Forster,’’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown §vo, 


cloth extra, 38, 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By WiLKie CoLtns. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


aa NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEHALAH,” 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “ pa Herring,” &c. 


2 vols., crown Sv 








A NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NO\ EL 
RADNA ; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1851. By the Princess OLGa. 


Cc rown Svo, cloth extra, 6 








A SON OF HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By Hatt Carve, 





Author of “The Shadow of a Crime.”” Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d __ [Shortly 
OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistre MURRAY, “Author of 
‘Jos Se ph’ s Coat,” &e. With Ih tions by A. McCormick. 2 vols. 12s, shortly. 
GLOW-WORM TALES. By JAmes Payn, Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingherd.”” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 








HOLIDAY TASKS: being Essays written in Vacation Time. By 
__JA MES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy.”’ *‘ High Spirits,” &e, Crown vo, cloth extra, 6s, x i 
THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. Lovts 


STEVENSON, Author of “‘ Dr. Jekyll,” ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” &. Ssconp Eprtion. Crown $vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 





THE BECKONING HAND, &c. By Grant ALLEN, Author of 








‘Strange Stories,” &e Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By Gronce R. Sms. With a 
photographed Portrait of Mary Jane. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2k. ; cloth, 28, 6d, 


DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By Saran TYTLER, Author of “Saint 


Mung z0's Ci ty.” &c. With Six Illustrations by oP. Macnap. Crown 8vo, 8vo, cloth extra, 68 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE NOVELS OF THE CENTURY: 
Choice Readings from all the best Novels of the last Eighty Years. Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
__ Notes, by H. T. MAC KENZIE BELL. Crown Svo, 38. 6d [ Preparing. 

THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel by W. Ciark 


RUSSELL, Author of “*The Wreck of the Groavenor,”” begins in ‘“‘BELGRAVIA” for JULY and will be 
continued till JANUARY next. One Shilling Monthly. Dlustrated by P. Macnas. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


Continued. 








“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE”: a Romance of Society and 


Polities. By JUSTIN Mc CARTHY, and Mrs. Cc AMP BELL PR AED, __Crown 8vo, cloth, . 6s, 


THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By W ILKIE CoLLIns, Author of 


* The Woman in White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, Author 


wee. ike ‘Tho rnicroft’s Mo lel,’ * & ees r Edition. Cro wn Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant AL LEN, Author of “ Strange 


Stories,”’ &e. C theaper Edition. Crown 8vo, ek oth extra, 38. 6d 


CHATTO AND WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHING. Two Shillings each. 




















By Grant Allen. i By Justin McCarthy. , By W. Clark Russell, 
Babylon. Camiola, n the Middle Watch. 

By Robert Buchanan. By D. Christie Murray. | By Katharine Saunders. 
The Master of the Mine. First Person Singular, — ss 

By Charles Gibbon. Cysts Fortune, | B George 1 R. Sims 
ving a Dream, By Ouida. Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
A Hard Knot. Othmar. By Mark Twain. 

By John Habberton. | By James Payn. Life on the Mississippi. 
Brueton’s Bayou. | The Talk of the Town, By Sarah Tytler. 

By Tighe Hopkins | By James Runciman. | Noblesse Oblige. 


_"Twixt Love and l Duty. Schools and Scho! ars, . Lady Bell. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCanrrny, MP. 


JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to _the er lof 1886. 2 vols., cloth exira Ta bd. each. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. 


PAGE, Author of “Thoreau: a Study,” &e. Crown §vo, cloth extra, 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Epwin pone ARNOLD, Author 


of “On the Indian Hills,”’ &e. Crown 8vo, cloth | e xtra 6s. 

















STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. By Dr. ANprew WItsov, F.R.S.E., 


Author of ‘‘ Chapters in Evolution, * &e. _Wi ith h numerou as Illustrations. _Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS; or, “The 
Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. A New Edit ion, revised 
throughout and greatly enlarged, Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 











A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W. CLARK RuSSELL, Author of 


‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘A Voyage to the Cape,” &e. Crown 8vo, 








Pal ng 6s. i , _[Shortly, — 
SELECTIONS FROM the POETICAL WORKS of ALGERNON 
__CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fep. 8vo, cloth extra, 6 








THE EPICUREAN ; :aTale. W ith Vignette Illustrations by J. M. W. 


TURNER, R.A.; and Aleciphron: a Poem. By THOMAS MOORE. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Margaret Lonspate. Popular 


Edition, Revised with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and Four Illustrations. Square 
8vo, picture cover, 4d. ; cloth 6d. 


THE WAYFARER: Quarterly Journal of the Society of Cyclists. 
No. I. for October, No. II. for January, and No. IIL. for May, are now ready. Demy 8vo, illustrated cover, 
ls. each. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 


__HE NRY BLACKBURN. ls. 


GROSVENOR NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited 


by HENRY BL ACKBURN. Ils. 


BELGRAVIA. HOLIDAY NUMBER. Complete in Itself. With 


llustrations. 1s. [On July 10th. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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T WOOLMER'S NEW AND REGENT BOOKS. 





Now Ready, prke FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE LONDON 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 136, for stg? 1887. 


I. Louis the Fourteeath. | 
II, Bishop Fraser. 
III, The Christian Service of Man. | 
IV, Some Statistics of English Education. 

V. Two Saxon Statesmen. 


. Education in China. 
igin of the Bible Christian Connexion. 
VIII. Miss Rossetti’s Poetry. 

IX. Short Reviews and Brief Notices. 

X. Summaries of Foreign Periodicals. 








Great Britain and Her Queen: A Summery | 
of Events of Her Reign, Public and Personal. By | 
ANNIE E. KEELING. Crown 8vo. Profusely 
Illustrated with Portraits of Men of the Period. 
ls. 6d., gilt edges, 2s. 

The Beloved Prince. A Memoir of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort. By WILLIAM 
NICHOLS. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 

My Later Ministry. Being Sermons, etc. By 
Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

* Full of sound, solid matter, clothed in strong, racy 
language.’ —The Christian. 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. 
J. SHAW BANKS, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ A very valuable handbook.” — Wesleyan Methodist 

Magazine. 

* Marked by sound judgment and clearness of ex- 
pression.” —-The Christian Advocate. 


A Comparative View of Church 
ORGANISATIONS, PRIMITIVE AND PROTES- 
TANT, with Supplementary Chapter on ‘‘ Metho- 
dist Secessions and Methodist Union.”” By Rev. 
JAMES H. RIGG, D.D. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

‘* Highly creditable to his candour, good sense, and 

Scriptural learning.’’—The English Churchman. 

The Influence of Scepticism on Character. 
By Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. Fifth Thousand. 
Paper covers, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d 

“The book is one of remarkable vigour.’’—The 

Christian. 

“Outspoken and ably written.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


Loving Counsels: Sermons and Addresses. By 
Rev. CHAS. GARRETT. Third Thousand. 8vo, 
Ba. 
“Thorough-going, pungent, popular.’’— Oldham 
Chronicle, 
“Wise and eloquent counsels.’’—Manchester 
Courier. 


The History of Wesleyan Methodism. 
By Dr. GEORGE SMITH. 8 vols. post 8vo, 15s. 

The Local Preachers’ Manual. Lectures on 
Biblical Science, Theology, Church History, &c. 
By Dr. GEORGE SMITH. Post Svo, 3s. 6d. 

ey Catechism of menneey. By Rev. 

r. POPE. Crown 8vo, ; half morocco, 8s. 
os mee of Methodism : Twelve Sermons 
by the Rev. JOHN WESLEY, M.A. With Intro- 
duction and Analysis by the Rev. Dr. GREGORY. 
Crown S8vv, cloth, ls. 
AUTHOR'S COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 

Living Words; or, Sam P. Jones’s Own Book 
Sermons and Sayings of Sam P. Jones and Sam 
Small. With the Story of Mr. Jones’s Life. Post 
8vo, 600 pp. Two Portraits. 8s. 

Rifle Shots at the King’s Enemies: Nine 
Sermons. By SAM P. JONES. Crown 8vo, 192 pp. 
Paper covers, Is. 

I'll Say Another Thing. Sermons and Lectures. 
By SAM P. JONES. Crown 8vo,192pp. Paper 
covers, ls. 





Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman, with an | 
Account of his Father, the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman. | 
By Dr. RIDGAWAY. Introduction by Dr. | 
PUNSHON. Crown §vo, 2s. 6d. | 


Wesleyan Methodism Defended. A Reply 


to Dr. Watts’s “ Liberal Methodism Vindicated.” 
By JOHN 8. SIMON. Demy 8vo, 6d. 
Helps Heavenward. Fdited by the Revs. W. 
L. WATKINSON and A. E. GREGORY 
A series of brief Manuals, treating important 
questions of faith and practice in a reverent but 
hy style. 
The Beginning of the Chris*ian Life. 
By Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. 16mo, ls. 

2. Goa and Nature. By the Rev. NEHEMIAH 
CURNOCK, F.R.M.S., Author of “ Nature 
Musings,” &c. 16mo, 1s. 

New Book : by Mark Gt Guy Pearse. 

Praise: Meditations in the One Hundred and 
Third Psalm. By MARK GUY REARSE. Royal 
16mo, 2s. 6d. (Uniform with ‘Thoughts on 
Holiness.’’) 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Some Aspects of the Blessed Life. Eighth 
Thousand. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d, 

Cheap Edition. Sixteenth Thousand. Demy 16mo, 1s. 

Thoughts on Holiness. Eighteenth Thousand. 
Royal 16mo, red edges, 2s. 6d. 

Cheap Edition. Forty-first Thousand. Demy 16mo, 1s. 


History of the Exglish Bible. By Rev. W. 
F. MOULTON, M.A., D.D. New and Revised 
Editions. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Men of Faith; or, Sketches from the Book of 
Judges. By LUKE H. WISEMAN, M.A. Fifth 
Thousand, Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

By Rev. Dr. Punshon. 

Lectures. Crown &vo, 5s. 

Sermons. Two Vols. Crown one, 5s. each. 

Sabbath Chimes, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Wesley and his Times, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6d. 

John Conscience, of Kingseal. By the Rev. 
JOHN M. BAMFORD. Fourth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d 

““A story of the right kind. It has a definite lesson 
to teach, and its style is fresh and bracing.””"—The 
Christian. 

Elias Power, of Ease-in- Zion. By Rev. 
JOHN M. BAMFORD. Eleventh Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 224 pp., Gilt edges. 17 Ilustrations, 
2s. 6d. 

‘*Caleulated to fire the heart of the sincere, and to 
rebuke the formal and lukewarm.’’—Sword and 
Trowel. 

Skipper George Netman: A Story of Outpost 
Methodism in Newfoundland. By Rev. GEO. J. 
BOND. Numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 1s. 

“Full of interest.”"—The Christian. 

The King’s Highway Library. 

Our Lovefeast, Personal Testimonies. Edited 
by Rev. JOHN BRASH. Foolscap Svo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 1s. ; gilt lettered, 1s. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s. 

The Sunshine of Religion, By Rev. I. E. 
PAGE. Fifth Thousand. 190 pp. Cloth, 1s. ; 
gilt lettered, 1s, 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


2s, 
Fulness of Grace, the Believer’s Heritage. By 


Rev. I. E. PAGE. Third Edition. Limp cloth, 
1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 2s. 








London: T. WOOLMER, 2, Castle Street, City Road, E.C., and 66, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE REVIVED STUDY 


ENGLIsH literature was surely tardy in 
rendering justice to Bishop Berkeley 
and his philosophy. Previous to Pro- 
fessor Ferrier of St. Andrews no 
British thinker of eminence can be 
said to have undertaken the requisite 
intellectual labour of mastering the 
problem which Berkeley proposed for 
solution ; and it is now impossible to 
avoid astonishment at the misrepre- 
sentations of that problem which for 
more than a century passed current, 
not only in the general, but even in 
the philosophical literature of Eng- 
land. The valuable essays which 
Ferrier contributed to Blackwood’s 
Magazine about forty years ago, and 
which have since been republished in 
his “Philosophical Remains,” first 
stemmed the tide of misapprehension 
which had been allowed to flow with- 
out check; and the current of criti- 
cism was fairly started in the right 


1 «‘ Kant, Hume, und Berkeley : 
der Erkenntnisstheorie.” 
Berlin, 1875. 

“The Principles of Human Knowledge, 
being Berkeley’s celebrated Treatise on the 
Nature of Material Substance, with a brief 
Introduction and full Explanations of the Text, 
followed by an Appendix with Remarks on 
Kant and Hume.” By Collyns Simon, LL. D. 
London, 1878. 

**G, Berkeley, Evéque de Cloyne.” Par A, 
Penjon. Paris, 1879. 

‘* Berkeley.” By A. Campbell Fraser, LL.D, 
Blackwood’s ‘‘ Philosophical Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.”) Edinburgh and London, 1881, 

** Selections from Berkeley. With an In- 
troduction and Notes.” By A. Campbell 
Fraser, D.C.L. Oxon. Third Edition, revised. 
Oxford, 1884. 
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Eine Kritik 
Yon G. Spicker. 


OF BERKELEY.! 


direction afterwards by his brilliant 
“ Institutes of Metaphysics.” Still 
another service had yet to be rendered 
to Berkeley’s memory: the story of 
his life had yet to be written by a 
biographer of sufficient industry to go 
in quest of all available materials ; 
and his works had yet to be collected 
by an editor of competent knowledge 
and critical power. It is now nearly 
fifteen years since Professor Fraser’s 
splendid edition of Berkeley’s works 
appeared, with its elaborate biography ; 
and it seemed then as if every- 
thing had at last been done for 
the neglected philosopher that could 
be demanded by the gratitude and 
respect even of his most ardent 
admirers. But the little monograph 
which Professor Fraser has more re- 
cently contributed to the series of 
Blackwood’s ‘“ Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers,” shows that he 
still continues to work in the field 
which he has made peculiarly his own, 
and that his labour has again been 
rewarded by the discovery of fresh 
material. The other works mentioned 
at the head of this article show that 
the interest in Berkeley’s philosophy 
must be on the increase, both in this 
country and on the Continent. It is 
an especially gratifying sign of the 
current of thought at our universities 
that Professor Fraser’s volume of 
“Selections from Berkeley” for the use 
of students has reached a third edition. 
After the exhaustive researches of 
the Professor it is scarcely probable 
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that anything of importance will be 
added to our knowledge of Berkeley ; 
and an appropriate occasion is thus 
offered for reviewing the personal and 
philosophical character of the idealist, 
as he is now finally made known. 

The family of the philosopher was 
traditionally reputed to have some 
connection with Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton, though it is impossible to 
find any satisfactory ground for the 
tradition. There is also a_ story 
that Swift introduced the philosopher, 
when a young man, to the Earl of 
Berkeley with the remark, “My lord, 
here is a young gentleman of your 
family. I can assure your lordship, it 
is a much greater honour to you to be 
related to him, than to him to be 
related to you.” The playful form of 
this introduction, however, though 
probably enough it expressed the 
serious conviction of Swift, prevents 
us from regarding it as implying any 
closer relation between the philo- 
sopher and the nobleman than that 
of identity in name. Lut, until the 
operation of heredity is better under- 
stood, those who owe intellectual 
stimulus to Berkeley will not be deeply 
disappointed at the failure to connect 
him with any noble family ; or even at 
the failure to roll back the clouds 
which have gathered probably for 
ever between us and his distant 
ancestry. 

For whether it is matter of regret or 
not, the ancestry of Berkeley, like 
that of many another man, cannot be 
traced beyond his grandfather. Family 
tradition represents the grandfather 
as a royalist who had sacrificed his 
fortune in the service of his party, 
and was rewarded at the Restoration 
by some Government office in Ireland. 
But the search into the history of 
Berkeley’s family does not reach firm 
ground till we come to the bishop’s 
father, William Berkeley, somewhere 
near Thomastown, in the county 
of Kilkenny. How he came to be 
there, or what he was doing there, 
it seems now impossible to discover, 
even if it were worth while to spend 


any labour in the discovery. It was 
in this neighbourhood that William 
Berkeley’s son, George, in whom we 
are specially interested, first saw the 
light. The date of his birth is 
given as March 12th 1684. The 
place in which he was born is named 
in the old biographies Kilcrin or 
Killerin ; but there is no place of 
that name in the neighbourhood of 
Thomastown, and the tradition of the 
district points to Dysert Castle as his 
birthplace, which was certainly the 
residence of the Berkeleys not long 
afterwards. 

All that is known of Berkeley’s 
childhood and boyhood may be summed 
up in very few words. When he was 
about eleven years of age, as is still 
certified by the school-register, he 
entered Kilkenny School—an academy 
which has been called the Eton of 
Ireland, and which, it is worth remem- 
bering, had, about seventeen years 
before, educated Berkeley’s eminent 
countryman and friend, Jonathan 
Swift. Here Berkeley remained nearly 
four years, and then he proceeded, as 
Swift had done before him, to Trinity 
College, Dublin. In addition to these 
facts in Berkeley’s outer history there 
is fortunately also preserved a revela- 
tion of the inner man, which rises like 
a snowdrop out of his earliest life, 
showing the preparation of the soil for 
that spring-time which came with the 
immediately subsequent years, and in 
which was sown the seed that ripened 
into the splendid fruit of his philo- 
sophy. Among the biographical ma- 
terials which Professor Fraser has had 
the good fortune to recover, there is a 
commonplace book in which Berkeley 
had been accustomed to jot down 
memoranda of his studies at college. 
One of these memoranda tells us how 
early the bent of his mind had been 
formed: “ From my childhood,” he 
says, ‘I had an unaccountable turn of 
thought that way.” Though the 
meaning of this record is somewhat 
indefinite, it seems to be interpreted 
by another: “ I was distrustful at eight 
years old, and by nature disposed for 
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these new doctrines.” There is a 
charming simplicity in the frank pride 
with which the young philosopher 
recognises in himself the workings of 
a distrustful spirit at an age when 
everything is supposed to be accepted 
with unquestioning faith. But we 
may see in those childish doubts 
the beginning of the intellectual 
efforts of his manhood, in which his 
persistent aim was to make men ques- 
tion the meaning of that fact of 
existence, which, in all thinking short 
of pure philosophy, is taken upon 
trust. 

Berkeley entered Trinity College 
just as the eighteenth century opened, 
and the records of the college still 
enable us to follow him through the 
different stages of his career till he 
obtained a fellowship on June 9th, 
1707. Fortunately, also, his com- 
monplace book gives us a pleasing 
insight into his mental development 
during this period. We now know that 
the idea which lies at the root of his 
philosophy had been caught sight of 
in those early student days, and that 
it was being examined on all sides 
with the fresh enthusiasm of a dis- 
coverer who, in his first wonder, can 
express himself only in half-articulate 
ejaculations. Againand again, through 
these fragmentary jottings this idea 
appears under the name of a “new 
principle” which is to revolutionise 
the sciences ; and almost every memo- 
randum is warm with the passionate 
eagerness with which the student 
watches this radical idea shooting 
forth its stems and _ branches,— 
shaping itself before his exultant 
mind into a complete philosophical 
system. 

The commonplace book also makes 
known to us the reading by which 
Berkeley was assisted to his peculiar 
point of view. During his life at 
college he had evidently made him- 
self familiar, not only with Locke’s 
Essay, but (which is more to the 
purpose) with the subtle psychological 
analyses of Hobbes, as well as with 
the intensely theistic hypothesis of 
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sense-perception developed by Male- 
branche, while several memoranda 
show that he had studied the writings 
of Spinoza. 

Among the men likely to be of in- 
tellectual influence in Dublin when 
Berkeley was at Trinity College there 
are fortunately some whose services 
in philosophy and theology have not 
been forgotten yet. In the scientific 
circles of the city a prominent figure 
was Locke’s friend, the barrister Moly- 
neux, who had evidently speculated to 
some purpose on those very problems 
of perception, the solution of which 
has made Berkeley illustrious ; and we 
know that the young idealist was on 
intimate terms with the barrister’s 
family. The provost of Trinity Col- 
lege was then Dr. Peter Browne, 
whose contributions to metaphy- 
sical theology form a_ reasonable 
ground for the conjecture that he 
must have left his mark among the 
young metaphysicians of his college. 
Berkeley himself in later life appeared 
as a hostile critic of Browne’s views 
on the analogical and negative nature 
of all our notions with regard to the 
Supreme Being; and Browne has 
also been signalised as anticipating, 
in his theory of causation, that doc- 
trine of Hume which resembles 
Berkeley’s occasionalism on its em- 
pirical side. Another man of promi- 
nence in Dublin at the beginning of 
last century was the archbishop, Dr. 
William King; and it is just pos- 
sible that the young student from 
Kilkenny may, from sermons or other- 
wise, have caught the spirit of ideal- 
istic optimism animating the great 
work “ De Origine Mali,” which has 
given the prelate a place in the history 
of modern theology. 

We have seen that Berkeley was 
promoted to his fellowship in 1707, 
In the same year he began his lits- 
rary life by the publication of a small 
Latin work on arithmetic, with some 
mathematical papers appended. This 
publication is now of interest less on 
account of its scientific value than for 
the sake of the insight which it gives 
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into the bent of the author’s mind ; 
for the very drift of the book is an 
evidence that his predominating in- 
terest in mathematical studies was not 
that of the mathematician deducing 
inferences from assumed data, but 
rather that of the metaphysician 
speculating on the assumptions which 
form the starting-point of science. 
This evidence was confirmed in 
Berkeley’s later life by a contro- 
versial work entitled “The Analyst,” 
which retorts a sceptical argument 
against the fundamental principles of 
religion by showing that a similar 
scepticism is equally legitimate against 
the assumptions lying at the founda- 
tion of mathematical analysis. The 
merit of these speculations on the 
philosophy of mathematics it is need- 
less to discuss here; but it is a sig- 
nificant indication of Berkeley’s power 
that the controversy raised by “The 
Analyst” called forth the energies of 
men with the mathematical renown 
of Jurin and Maclaurin. 

It would be interesting to recount 
the various revolutions in science 
which have been brought about by 
books with all the immaturity, but 
with the purifying fire of young 
genius. In such a record a prominent 
place would be assigned to Berkeley’s 
‘Essay towards a New Theory of 
Vision.” When this work appeared in 
1709 its author was only twenty-five 
—the age at which, about a generation 
afterwards, Hume produced his “ Trea- 
tise of Human Nature.” Berkeley's 
essay cannot exactly be said, like 
Hume’s treatise, to have “fallen dead- 
born from the press ;” but the pro- 
gress of its influence has been slow, 
and the principles of psychological 
analysis which it involves are coming 
to recognition only in our own day. 
To break down the apparently inde- 
composable simplicity of visual per- 
ception, to show that it is not the 
immediate and inexplicable revelation 
of a thing outside of all intelligence, 
was to open up a path for psycho- 
logical discovery—a path to profounder 
insight into the nature of knowledge 





and reality, such as had scarcely ever 
been trodden before. It is true that, 
quite recently, the originality of 
Berkeley, and even his ingenuousness 
in claiming originality, have, probably 
for the first time, been impugned, 
and that by a fellow of his own 
college. In his valuable book on 
Descartes, Professor Mahafiy main- 
tains that Berkeley’s theory of vision, 
down to its very illustrations, is an- 
ticipated in Descartes’s “ Dioptric,” a 
work of which “it is impossible that 
Berkeley can have been ignorant.” 
Now, for the charge of disingenuous- 
ness it is unfortunate that all through 
the opening paragraphs of the “ New 
Theory of Vision,” the very points 
to which Mr. Mahaffy refers as 
contained in Descartes’ work are 
noticed by Berkeley as facts which 
he “finds acknowledged” by writers 
on optics, while his originality is 
evinced in the fact that the main 
part of his book explains precisely 
where the theories of his predecessors 
are inadequate, and therefore fall 
wide of his own. Since the time of 
Berkeley, indeed, additional light has 
been thrown on the problems of visual 
perception, especially by the stereo- 
scope teaching us more fully the value 
of having two eyes instead of one. 
But notwithstanding the vast stride 
implied in passing from Berkeley’s 
“New Theory” to Helmholtz’s “ Phy- 
siologische Optik,” it is not too much to 
say that the course of recent discovery 
with regard to vision has simply fol- 
lowed the track on which inquiry was 
started by the young fellow of Trinity 
College more than a century and a 
half ago. 

But it must not be supposed that 
Serkeley was all this while engaged 
merely in a curious speculation which 
had no bearing on the living issues of 
human thought. The speculation, 
which was explicitly confined to vision, 
implicitly took a wider sweep, and was 
seeking a deeper foundation for all 
philosophy—seeking thereby to bring 
into clearer view the eternal truths on 
which morality and religion rest. By 
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the time his “ Essay on Vision” was 
published, Berkeley’s commonplace 
book shows that he had wrought out 
his explanation, not only of the know- 
ledge given by sight, but also of the 
knowledge which we receive through 
all the senses. His explanation of 
sense-perception was first given to the 
world a year after the essay, in his 
“ Treatise concerning the Principles of 
Human Knowledge.” Neither of these 
works received any flattering attention 
at the time, in spite of all the efforts 
of Berkeley’s friend, Sir John Per- 
cival, among literary acquaintances in 
London. Both books were published 
in Dublin, and that was then probably 
unfavourable to an author’s reputation. 
This it may have been that induced 
Berkeley, about three years later, to 
cross the Channel and seek a London 
publisher for his next book, the “ Three 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philo- 
nous in Opposition to Sceptics and 
Atheists.” In the management of its 
matter, as well as its language, this 
work shows the most artistic finish of 
all his productions, and may be recom- 
mended as, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory exposition of his philo- 
sophy. In these dialogues the names 
of the interlocutors are as allegorical 
as those in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” 
but the scholar with his academical 
culture was too much dominated by 
the literary fashions of his time to 
venture on those homely appellatives 
of the Bedford tinker, which have 
since entered into such _ general 
use for picturesque description of 
character. Berkeley attempted no 
innovation on the practice, which 
seems so excessively artificial to more 
modern tastes, of dubbing with classi- 
cal names the persons drawn from 
contemporary life who are introduced 
into literature. The names, however, 
which he adopted, though drawn from 
classical sources, express the sides 
taken in the discussion by those 
who bear them. MHylas argues for 
‘An, matter: Philonous is the cham- 
pion of vows, the intellectual principle 
in the universe, his name _ being 
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apparently a coinage of Berkeley’s, 
though the feminine form, Philonée, 
is met with in mythological literature. 

To describe the philosophical teach- 
ing of the Dialogues in all its wide 
reaches is impossible here; but the 
misapprehension of its general drift is 
still so commonly current that a few 
expository remarks may not be out of 
place. This work, like the most im- 
portant of Berkeley’s other works, 
is implicitly or explicitly directed 
against sceptics and atheists; but 
strange has been the fate of the 
speculations whose tendency is thus 
announced, The great body of British 
critics of all schools have agreed to 
pack Berkeley into the same group 
with David Hume as a thinker who 
has inconsistently stopped short in the 
road which the great sceptic followed 
to its termination ; while Hume him- 
self thought that the good bishop's 
writings contain the best lessons in 
scepticism, inasmuch as his arguments 
never convince you and yet can- 
not be answered. The arguments to 
which Hume alludes as unanswerable 
though unconvincing are, of course, 
those adduced by Berkeley to prove 
that the real material world is not an 
unknowable substance such as philo- 
sophers believe in, but merely that 
sensible world which all men perceive. 
In truth, however, these arguments 
were for generations seldom treated 
with seriousness. Dr. Johnson, repre- 
senting the unreflective dogmatism of 
unphilosophic opinion, characteristi- 
cally enough refutes Berkeley by 
kicking a stone, and exclaiming, 
‘““That’s matter, and there’s an end 
on’t.” But even Dr. Reid, at the head 
of a philosophical school, thinks that 
idealism is at once knocked out of a 
man’s head if he happens to run 
against a lamp-post ; while Byron dis- 
misses Berkeley with a pun, which was 
perhaps too obvious to have any strong 
flavour at the first, but has become 
one of the stalest of jests from its 
being perpetually quoted by those 
who own no other knowledge of the 
idealist. 
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All this is but an illustration of the 
fact that ordinary thought, unwilling 
or unable to undergo the toil of com- 
prehending a philosophical system, 
fastens on any superficial trait that 
obtrudes itself with special prominence, 
and seems capable of an obvious inter- 
pretation. ‘The Clouds” of Aristo- 
phanes represents what was probably 
« prevalent conception of Socratic 
teaching among the populace of Athens, 
as it is essentially identical with the 
indictment on which the philosopher 
was afterwards condemned. All the 
great schools of Greek thinkers were 
subjected to similar misrepresentations 
in popular gossip, as is evident from 
the anecdotical sketches which are 
scattered through the pages of writers 
like Diogenes Liiertius. The Cynies 
are vulgarly pictured as men who took 
an insane delight in insipid indecencies : 
a thorough Sceptic was supposed to be 
2% man who would not turn out of his 
straight road to avoid a precipice lest 
he might commit himself to a belief in 
the law of gravitation ; and the charac- 
ter of Epicurus has been so bespattered 
with the fabrications of a gross fancy, 
that his name has become a bye-word 
in all the languages of the modern 
world, though his hostile critics them- 
selves describe his life as dignified by 
aun almost stoical contempt of sensual 
pleasure, and by an almost stoical hero- 
ism in the face of bodily pain. By the 
same tendency, in the popular gossip of 
English literature Berkeley passes 
current as the author of a paradox 
which men may amuse themselves 
with but will never seriously discuss, 
denying, as it does, the real existence 
of our common material world, 

Now, to the sympathetic student of 
Berkeley at the present day it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the 
question of the idealist is not whether 
matter exists, but what is meant by 
its existence. No sane man, idealist 
or materialist, can or does doubt the 
reality of the material world as a fact 
of experience. The world that unfolds 
itself throughout the immensities of 
space and the ceaseless successions of 
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time,—that is precisely the fact which 
philosophy is called to explain ; and 
idealism claims to be, not of course a 
denial, but an explanation, and the 
only rational explanation of which the 
fact admits. 

Without going into a detailed 
exposition of Berkeley’s idealism, it 
may be briefly described as having a 
negative or polemical, as well as a 
positive or constructive, side. In the 
former aspect the doctrine of Berkeley 
is an attack on what he conceives 
with too much justice to be the 
common opinion of philosophers, that 
material things (the things which 
make up the world of our conscious 
experience) have no real existence, 
but merely represent an underlying 
existence which can never by any 
possibility be known. These repre- 
sentations in consciousness of the 
unknown substance of matter were 
commonly called ideas in the philo- 
sophical literature of Berkeley’s time ; 
they are now more commonly named 
phenomena, and, indeed, were so 
named by Berkeley himself in his 
later days, though he points out that 
men in general call them things. 
Now, in opposition to this doctrine 
Berkeley reiterates, with infinite 
variety of illustration, that sensible 
ideas, as philosophers call them, that 
is, the things we perceive by our 
senses, are not mere images—not the 
mere show of a world, but the real 
material world itself, and the only 
material world that exists; for the 
unknown and unknowable and un- 
thinkable substance, of which the 
world we know is said to be an 
appearance, is a mere fiction of 
abstract thought which is strangely 
supposed to have a_ substantial 
existence. 

To Berkeley the existence in our 
consciousness of a material world with 
all its intelligible order is not philo- 
sophically explained by referring it 
to some substance or force which is 
absolutely unintelligible. What then, 


it may be asked, does the existence of 
matter mean, on Berkeley’s theory? 
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As we have seen, the real material 
world consists, according to him, of 
the things which are known by our 
senses: it has no existence for us 
except in so far as we know it ; for us 
and for all intelligences its very exist- 
ence consists in its being known. But, 
he goes on, it is not a matter of choice 
with me whether I shall see when I 
open my eyes, or hear when I open 
my ears: the sights that I see and 
the sounds that I hear are seen and 
heard, whether I will or not: they 
exist, therefore, independently of me. 
In fact, all things in the universe take 
their course, unresisted by the efforts 
of men ; and their existence is, there- 
fore, independent of all human minds. 
But their existence, independent of 
man, must mean that they are known 
by some other mind ; and consequently 
the absolute existence of the universe 
implies that it is known by an Infinite 
and Universal Mind. 

Such is something like the course of 
Berkeley’s reasoning, so far as it can 
be represented in very brief outline. 
Behold then the view which he takes 
of the world around us. To him that 
world is not a mere piece of splendid 
mechanism moved by unconscious 
forces: it is the really existing ideas 
of the living God speaking to us 
through all our various senses. You 
read some production of poetic genius 
—some production of the creative 
imagination, as it is often called, and 
before your mind are unrolled, more 
or less vividly, the ideas of the other 
mind with which your own mind is 
holding intercourse through its works. 
Open your senses to read the book of 
Nature, and it is as if you were 
reading a book produced by a Mind, 
of whose works the works of all other 
minds are but the feeblest imitations. 
There rush in upon your mind, 
through the channels of eye and ear 
and every other sense, ideas so 
vividly real, that all others are 
felt to be merely their faint copies. 
Accordingly, on this doctrine, the 
face of Nature is, without straining 
a figure, the Face of God: the 
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sounds of Nature are the Voice of 
God; for there is not an impres- 
sion which we receive through any 
of the senses, which is not to be 
interpreted as a symbol, as language 
conveying to us some information 
about the universal order—some 
thought of the universal mind. To 
Berkeley, therefore, God is not a 
Being whose existence needs to be 
proved by arguments. He is a living 
Person whom we see every time we 
open our eyes more clearly than we 
ever see any other—a Person whose 
actual thoughts are spoken to us at 
every moment more distinctly than 
the thoughts of any human being. 
These are the doctrines which lie at 
the basis of all Berkeley’s philosophy, 
and which formed the guiding princi- 
ples of his life. There is scarcely a 
work he has written which is not 
glowing with this consciousness of the 
never-failing presence of the Infinite 
Mind, who knows all things and who 
imparts to our minds what of His 
knowledge their limited nature en- 
ables them to receive. At this earlier 
stage of his authorship the main posi- 
tions of his philosophy are unfolded 
most fully in the Dialogues. This 
work, as we have seen, had ap- 
peared in the year 1713, when he had 
gone to London, mainly perhaps for 
the purpose of finding a publisher. 
Jetween that year and 1709 had ap- 
peared his “ New Theory of Vision” and 
“The Principles of Human Know- 
ledge,” as well asa ‘“ Discourse of 
Passive Obedience.” The student of 
English literature knows what a 
memorable epoch these years formed. 
They were the years of “ The Tatler,” 
“ The Spectator,” and “The Guardian,” 
and the years, too, of Swift’s letters 
to Stella ; so that we have numerous 
materials for helping the imagination 
to picture the life of London town 
in the days when it was first seen by 
the young philosopher from Dublin. 
There are few readers of English whc 
have not had a glimpse of that old 
time, as its figures have been conjured 
before their delighted imagination by 
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those kindly companions of our reading 
hours. When you come home of an 
evening, unfit for severer work, take 
down a volume of these or of kindred 
books, and the past hundred and fifty 
years seem to become annihilated. 
You step into Will’s coffee-house, 
the gathering place of London liter- 
ary men for many years during 
that period; and, if it be late in 
the evening, you are almost sure to 
find yourself amid a company of wits 
who are noisily praising or damning the 
play from which they have just re- 
turned. You may hear what men 
thought and said about the plays 
which they took their wives and 
daughters to see, while we blush to 
read them in private: you may listen 
to the talk which is created by Addi- 
son’s “ Cato,” as it is enthusiastically 
applauded during its run of thirty-five 
nights: you may listen even to the 
imperial Addison himself, as he draws 
every eye and stops every tongue in 
the coffee-house, while you can see in 
fancy the calm smile that gleams over 
his luminous face, and catch, amid the 
silence, the very tones of the voice in 
which his fine criticism flows, as his 
intellect and imagination become 
quickened with wine. If you want 
some more solid entertainment than 
the gay talk of Will’s affords, turn 
from Covent Garden to the Strand 
and enter the Grecian, the oldest 
coffee-house in London—so named 
because it was opened by a Greek, 
not, as you might at first suppose, 
because it is a favourite resort of 
the scholars of the period. There, 
if you do not meet the great Bentiey 
himself, you will certainly hear his 
name brought into controversies, 
which his learning and critical genius 
and wit were then quelling, though 
not without some stormful outbursts of 
opposition. You may still see some- 
thing of these dead contests, and laugh 
over them, in Swift’s “ Battle of the 
Books.” In the St. James’s coffee- 
house, you will hear all the political 
questions of the day discussed, and 
perhaps catch the enthusiasm kindled 
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at the news of Marlborough’s latest 
victory. Or, if you are in a mood 
for nothing but the most passive en- 
joyment, leave the coffee-houses for 
the open air. A _ stroll down St. 
James’s Street will show a number 
of dandies who certainly rival, if 
they do not surpass, their descendants 
of the present day in the devotedness 
with which they sacrifice every human 
interest for the benefit of their tailors. 
Follow that young gentleman whom 
you see, with his head sunk under a 
great periwig ‘like a mouse under a 
canopy of state,” stepping out of a 
chair on the west side of the street. 
That building opposite which the chair 
has stopped is White’s chocolate-house, 
where every man of fashion about 
town is bound to be familiarly known, 
Enter for a few minutes, and you will 
scarcely be able to conceive that time 
has moved at all since then, as you 
learn what is the latest prettiness that 
has become a foible among the beaux, 
or join in thé laugh at the last jest 
which has been provoked by the new 
style of Belinda’s head-dress or the 
prodigious dimensions of Celia’s hoops. 

Such was London when Berkeley 
came to see it in 1713. He had evi- 
dently no difficulty in finding an 
introduction to the literary society of 
the time. We know from the “ Journal 
to Stella,” that he became acquainted 
with Swift now, if he did not know 
him before ; and Swift could put him 
on terms of familiarity with all the 
men of literary eminence in the city. 
At a later period Berkeley becomes 
unintentionally connected with one of 
the pathetic episodes of Swift’s life ; 
for the celebrated Dutch lady, whose 
name was Latinised into the poetical 
Vanessa, broken-hearted over Swift's 
marriage with Stella, cancelled a will 
making him her heir, and bequeathed 
the half of her fortune to Berkeley, 
although he was, to use his own words, 
a perfect stranger. 

Berkeley had not been long in 
London when he received an invitation 
to accompany Lord Peterborough, in 
the capacity of chaplain and secretary, 
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on an embassy to the Italian States. 
This gave him an opportunity of 
seeing some of the principal places of 
interest on the Continent ; but before 
ten months had elapsed, the death of 
Queen Anne brought the ambassador 
and his secretary back to England. 
The struggle of parties on the death 
of the queen seemed unfavourable to 
Berkeley’s prospects of preferment ; 
and accordingly he accepted an invita- 
tion to travel as companion to a son 
of Dr. St. George Ashe, Bishop of 
Clogher. On this tour, some sketches 
of which are preserved in his journals 
and letters, Berkeley must have spent 
six or seven years, as he did not return 
to England till 1721. During the 
three or four years immediately fol- 
lowing his return it is impossible to 
trace his movements with certainty. 
We know that he was appointed dean, 
first of Dromore, afterwards of Derry ; 
but whether he entered upon the active 
work of both or either of these livings 
cannot now be ascertained. All at 
once, however, in the autumn of 1724, 
he becomes clearly visible again in the 
light of a splendid enthusiasm. A few 
months after he received the richest 
deanery in Ireland, he is eager to be 
released from it, in order that he may 
invest all his means, and spend the 
remainder of his life, in the establish- 
ment of a university for the exten- 
sion of Christian civilisation on the 
American continent. 

It appears, from a well-known letter 
of Swift’s, that this scheme must have 
taken some shape in Berkeley’s mind 
very soon after he returned in 1721 
from his long continental tour. At 
that time he found the whole country 
in consternation at the ruin of the 
South Sea Company. How deeply he 
was impressed by the evidence of 
social corruption which this disaster 
furnished, is shown by the pamphlet 
which he wrote on the occasion, with 
its ominous title, “An Essay towards 
Preventing the Ruin of Great Britain.” 
The hopes, which his enthusiastic 
nature had cherished of intellectual 
and moral reforms, were doubtless 
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rudely dashed by this outburst of a 
force of evil which he was not prepared 
to encounter. He then apparently 
began to despair of seeing his youthful 
anticipations realised in the Old 
World. Inspired, perhaps for the 
first time, to utterance in verse, he 
expresses disgust with the effete 
civilisation of Europe ; and convinced 
that, 


‘** Westward the course of empire takes its 
way,” 


he foresees another golden age 


‘In happy climes, the seat of innocence,” 


into which the fancy was able still in 
those days to transform the unknown 
wildernesses of the New World. 

Whether this was the course of 
thought by which Berkeley’s scheme 
was suggested, or not, he threw into 
it all the passion of his energetic 
nature, and carried it out, as far as it 
could be carried out, by his own efforts. 
But it was only in so far as his own 
efforts availed, that anything was 
done. Having obtained, in addition 
to a number of subscriptions from 
private friends, a promise of twenty 
thousand pounds from the Govern- 
ment, he set out on his westward 
voyage. His original destination had 
been the Bermudas; but he settled 
temporarily at Newport, in Rhode 
Island, till he should be in a position 
to complete his scheme. Here he 
remained for two or three years in 
expectation of the Government grant. 
The amount promised had been guar- 
anteed by lands in the island of St. 
Christopher ; but nearly the whole of 
the funds raised from that source were 
given away in a dowry to the Princess 
Royal ; and Berkeley, on a significant 
hint received through one of his cor- 
respondents from Walpole, returned to 
Europe, doubtless a sadder and less 
hopeful man. 

With a character like that of 
Berkeley, and a scheme so calculated 
to strike the imagination and the 
finer sentiments of men, it is natural 
that there should be little but reproba- 
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tion for the unimaginative and unsym- 
pathetic minister by whom Berkeley’s 
project was crushed. But a word of 
justice remains to be spoken, even 
here, on the side of the prosaic 
practical sense by which the busi- 
ness of the world is carried on. The 
truth is, that Berkeley’s project never 
commended itself to the practical 
tact of men. From the first announce- 
ment of it in Swift’s letter to Lord 
Cartaret down to the callous mockery 
of Walpole’s advice, the project is 
treated very generally as a visionary’s 
dream, which is not to be laughed 
down simply out of respect for the 
visionary’s character, and for the 
purity of the motives out of which 
his dream arose. Even Blackwell of 
Aberdeen, and the other scholars who 
at tirst proposed to act under Berkeley 
in his new university, all drew back 
at the last, and left their principal to 
go out as a lonely pioneer. Berkeley’s 
scheme, in fact, ignored one essential 
condition of success: it was altogether 
unnecessary, for the work he planned 
had long been carried on by men 
better fitted to cope with all its re- 
quirements than the best selection of 
scholars from the universities of the 
Old World. The Puritan settlers of 
New England had, soon after their 
arrival, recognised the importance of 
the work which Berkeley’s biogra- 
phers sometimes give him the credit 
of having been the first to conceive. 
Harvard College was started nearly a 
century before Berkeley left England, 
and even Yale dates back to his boy- 
hood. It seems strange that, before 
entering on his romantic task, he either 
did not find out, or did not appreciate, 
the nature of the work which these 
institutions were already performing 
in the field that was to be cultivated 
by his own labours. It is evident, 
however, that his interest was attracted 


to both colleges, as he not only pre- 
sented to their libraries a large number 
of the books he had taken with him 
to New England, but after his return 


to Europe he raised subscriptions 
among his friends for additional bene- 


factions of the same kind. It is not, 
therefore, unreasonable to conjecture 
that the abandonment of his scheme 
did not produce the unmitigated dis- 
appointment which might have been 
expected if he had thought that he 
left, as he seems to have thought he 
would find, the young colonies without 
the means or the prospect of Christian 
civilisation. At all events he writes, 
probably about the time when his 
failure became evident, and perhaps 
with some reference to it: “ Events 
are not in our power ; but it always is, 
to make a good use even of the very 
worst. And I must needs own, the 
course and event of this affair gave 
opportunity for reflections that make 
me some amends for a great loss of 
time, pains, and expense.” And so 
the romantic missionary enterprise 
of the philosophic idealist takes its 
place among the efforts of mistaken 
enthusiasm, leaving to men no legacy 
but the memory of a noble endeavour, 
which is usually more fruitful than a 
success that has never shone with any 
moral splendour. In loftiness of pur- 
pose and failure to attain his imme- 
diate end, Berkeley may perhaps be 
allowed to take rank with some of the 
early French missionaries in Canada, 
who have made not a few places in the 
New World illustrious by romances of 
heroic self-sacrifice, beside which even 
this interesting episode of Berkeley’s 
life reads like an insipid tale. 

But to this exile we owe “ Alciphron, 
or The Minute Philosopher,” which 
appeared shortly after his return to 
England : the second title, a term used 
by Cicero, being suggested as an appro- 
priate name for the freethinkers of the 
time. Being directed against a contem- 
porary sect, “The Minute Philosopher’’ 
sketches more vivid pictures of preva- 
lent thought and conduct in England 
at the time than we meet with in the 
Dialogues ; and contemporary literature 
affords proofs of the truthfulness of 
Berkeley’s delineations. Among such 
proofs, it may be interesting to cite one 
from Addison’scomedy, “The Drummer, 
or The Haunted House.” In this play 
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there is a minute philosopher intro- 
duced ; and though he is hunting 
after the fortune of a widow with a 
comfortable jointure, and has, there- 
fore, little occasion for acting as an 
emissary of freethinking, yet he gives 
at times specimens of the flippant talk 
which was to be heard in the coffee- 
houses of the period, even on subjects 
which the earnest mind can approach 
only with subduing reverence. The 
widow is amazed to think where “so 
fine a gentleman ” could have got all 
his learning. “To tell you the 
truth,” he frankly replies, “I have 
not time to look into these dry 
matters myself ; but I am convinced 
by four or five learned men, whom I 
sometimes overhear at a coffee-house I 
frequent, that our forefathers were a 
pack of asses, that the world has been 
in error for some thousands of years, 
and that all the people upon earth, 
excepting these two or three worthy 
gentlemen, are imposed upon, cheated, 
bubbled, abused, bamboozled.” In 
these words one can scarcely fail to 
catch a somewhat lively echo of the 
language put into the mouth of Crito 
and Lysicles in the opening dialogue 
of “ The Minute Philosopher,” as that 
language itself has probably received 
a colour from the Platonic, or pseudo- 
Platonic, sketch of the sophists in 
“Hippias Minor.” 

But the dramatic truthfulness of 
Berkeley’s portiaiture of contemporary 
freethinking is further justified by 
comparing the ethical scepticism of 
the time with the chilling unbelief in 
goodness professed by his minute 
philosophers. Berkeley in his day 
represented, perhaps more nearly than 
any other man, the Carlyle of our time 
in the gloom with which he uniformly 
painted the condition and prospects of 
moral culture in his country. “Other 
nations have been wicked,” he says in 
his “ Essay towards Preventing the 
Ruin of Great Britain,” “but we are 
the first who have been wicked on prin- 
ciple.” This statement, startlingthough 
it is, met with a significant confirma- 
tion shortly afterwards in a book which 


made a good deal of noise in the world 
for some years before the “ Minute 
Philosopher” appeared. The author, 
Bernard Mandeville, was already 
known in literature as a freethinker 
when this book attracted public atten- 
tion, and its drift is sufliciently indi- 
cated by its title, “The Fable of the 
Bees, or Private Vices made Public 
Benefits.” 1t would be a relief if we 
could look upon the work as an ironical 
satire upon the immorality of the age 
—a jeering exposure of the prevalent 
vicious practice by flaunting it in the 
outrageous extravagance of a theory ; 
but the whole manner of the book, 
taken along with the appended “ In- 
quiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue,” 
is incompatible with such a supposi- 
tion. The author has, therefore, been 
generally and justly interpreted as 
maintaining seriously a doctrine which 
is in flagrant antagonism alike with 
all the history of political society, 
with the results of economical science, 
and with the high Hebrew morality 
on which Christianity founds—the 
doctrine that the vices of individuals 
are economically beneficial to society, 
that it is unrighteousness that exalts 
a nation, while godliness is a reproach 
to any people. 

This is the kind of infidelity with 
which we are brought face to face 
in Berkeley’s “ Minute Philosopher.” 
When this work appeared, nearly 
twenty years had elapsed since the 
publication of the “Three Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous.” During 
these years Berkeley had travelled 
much, had mixed more with society, 
had seen all varieties of men and 
manners in the Old World and in the 
New. This, combined with his pro- 
longed study of Plato in the interval, 
may account for his having overcome 
the difficulties of the dialogue more 
thoroughly than in his earlier work. 
The “Three Dialogues,” perfect though 
they are as an exposition of Berkeley's 
theory, are deticient in the dramatic 
charm which may be imparted even to 
a philosophical conversation. Hylas 
and Philonous are mere personifications 
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of different philosophical theories, 
which have no obvious connection, even 
in the form of their enunciation, with 
any individual character belonging 
to the speakers. In “The Minute 
Philosopher,” on the other hand, 
the characters all stand out with 
clear individuality, and keep up the 
conversation with a dramatic liveliness 
that is seldom attained in philoso- 
phical dialogues. As in the works 
of the ancient Athenian idealist, the 


deepest problems of life are, in 
“The Minute Philosopher,” linked 
on to life’s daily concerns. The 


scene of the discussion is an English 
farm belonging to Euphranor, who, 
in the spirit of ancient sentiment with 
regard to the dignity of agriculture, 
was in the habit of relieving his mind by 
agricultural pursuits, and of relieving 
his body from the fatigues of labour by 
occasional studies. Dion, a friend of 
his, is called by business into the same 
part of the country, when he spends 
a short time with Euphranor. One 
Sunday a neighbouring gentleman, 
named Crito, comes to dine at the 
farm; and inquiries are made about 
two guests of his, who had been seen 
with him at church a week before. 
These turn out to be Alciphron and 
Lysicles, freethinkers from London, 
who had gone to church only to see 
what kind of congregation could be 
got together in a country parish. The 
honest farmer, who knows little of 
what has been going on in town, but 
is anxious to increase his knowledge 
in every lawful way, sends through 
Crito an invitation to his guests to 
spend a week at the farm, in order 
that he may have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with their prin- 
ciples. You never forget, while you 
listen to the conversation of these 
different persons, that they are all 
present with their distinct individuali- 
ties of character, that you are in the 
midst of beautiful English scenery, 
and surrounded by the quiet rural life 
of England. You sit with the 

1, This is not inconsistent with the fact 
that the scenery of *‘ The Minute Philosopher” 


speakers in the farm library beside 
the collection of good old books left to 
Euphranor by his uncle, the clergy- 
man: you stroll with them through 
the garden or over the fields: you 
turn with them into a summer-house : 
you recline with them under an old 
oak on the hill-side, and look out on 
the white sails that glisten on the 
distant sea: you are disturbed by 
a confused noise of hounds and 
horns and roaring country squires, in 
pursuit of a fox which runs into the 
adjoining thicket: you sit down to 
dinner with the sunburnt hunters 
in their “frocks and short wigs and 
jockey-boots,” and you see them get- 
ting drunk over their loyal and ortho 
dox toasts ; and while these old forms 
of the changeful life of time flit past, 
they shoot out scintillations of light 
into the eternal questions with which 
human life in all its forms has puzzled 
human minds, not more in England 
than in Athens and Rome, and on the 
banks of the Nile and the Ganges. 

The remainder of Berkeley’s life may 
be briefly told. Soon after his return 
from America he was presented to the 
bishopric of Cloyne, in Ireland. This 
was done through the influence of the 
queen, at whose literary parties, when 
she was Princess of Wales, he had 
always been a favourite. In those days 
it must have been a comparative exile 
to retire to that distant diocese ; but 
Berkeley became attached to his work 
there, and refused to be tempted away 
by more brilliant offers, one of which 
seems to have pointed to the primacy 
of Ireland. 

Only once more does the enthusiasm 
of earlier days make its appearance, 
and this time it breaks out in a strange 
direction—in the advocacy of a novel 
panacea for the human race. When 
Berkeley was at Cloyne, tar dissolved 
has reminded Berkeley’s American readers of 
the country around Newport, in Rhode Island, 
where the work was written. It is not the 


colonial, but the English life of his time 
that Berkeley pictures ; and in his deserip- 
tions of scenery there is nothing to conflict 
with the imagination of the whole dialogue 
going on in England. 























in water had come to be accepted by 
many as a certain specific against most 
of the ailments of mankind ; and now 
that chemistry has discovered in coal- 
tar substances with the curative pro- 
perties of creosote and carbolic acid, 
we can interpret more accurately the 
phenomena by which Berkeley’s con- 
temporaries were led to attach an ex- 
travagant medicinal value to tar-water. 
The philosopher had always had a 
lofty, if at times somewhat visionary 
ideal of practical benevolence. It is 
not therefore surprising that he 
threw himself with something of his 
youthful enthusiasm into the advo- 
cacy of tar-water, and few of his 
friends who complained of any ail- 
ment escaped the prescription of the 
abominable soup. To the defence of 
this cause he brought one of the last 
applications of his philosophical cui- 
ture; for his “Siris, or Reflections on 
the Virtues of Tar-water”’ is a con- 
tribution to the literature of philoso- 
phy rather than to that of medical 
theory. Starting from the virtues 
of the favourite drug, the reader of 
this extraordinary essay is insensibly 
drawn into speculations on the powers 
of Nature, of existence in general, 
and becomes conscious of the wide ex- 
cursion he has made only when at the 
close he is carried to a lofty discussion 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. 

But we are now nearing the end of 
Berkeley’s career. He had _ been 
obliged to superintend the education 
of his son at Cloyne, and was desirous 
of continuing the superintendence 
after the young man became old enough 
for the university. Accordingly, as 
he was unwilling to encourage clerical 
non-residence, he proposed to resign 
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his bishopric. The proposal excited 
astonishment, as well it might in those 
days of ecclesiastical degeneracy ; and 
the King became curious to know from 
what eccentric churchman the proposal 
had come. On learning that it was 
his old friend Berkeley, he insisted 
that the philosopher should die a 
bishop, though he might live wherever 
he chose. But Berkeley did not long 
enjoy the liberality of the Govern- 
ment. He was already an old man of 
nearly seventy years, and in a feeble 
state of health, when he removed to 
Oxford in the summer of 1752. One 
Sunday evening in the following 
January he was sitting listening toa 
sermon of his friend Sherlock, which 
his wife was reading. His daughter 
rose to fetch him a dish of tea, but on 
presenting it she found that nothing 
but his mortal form now filled his 
chair. 

The man, who had passed so quietly 
away from the companionship of his 
fellow-men, takes rank for ever among 
those rare spirits who are at once 
great and good. His life, indeed, 
makes no conspicuous figure on the 
field to which history has been too 
exclusively confined. But we turn 
from the din and the glare of political 
and military conflict in the earlier half 
of the last century to the unobtrusive 
purity and culture cf Berkeley’s life, 
with a feeling not unlike that with 
which the spirit quits the palaces of 
imperial Rome of eighteen centuries 
ago, to find, in words of wisdom spoken 
and in deeds of love done among the 
villages of Galilee, the Power which 
really sways the world. 


J. Crank Murray. 














“QHATTER ABOUT SHELLEY.” 


(AN ACADEMICAL DIALOGUE.) 


PAGANUS (laying down newspaper). 
A very sensible decision! For once 
“Our Oxford Correspondent’”’ is not 
rebuked by his own head-line. This 
really is “ University Intelligence.” 

Acapemicus. Oh, you mean the 
amendment of the Bodleian Statute ? 

Pac. No, I don’t ; but that, too, was 
a sensible step. The privilege of 
borrowing books from the Bodleian— 
at least in the form in which it was 
proposed to sanction it, went either 
too far or— 

Ac. Or not far enough? ()uite so. 
As a resident graduate I entirely 
agree with you. It would have been 
a dreadful nuisance to have to tramp 


to the Bodleian to fetch one’s own 
books. Carts ought to call on stated 


days of the week. An establishment 
as old as Bodley’s ought not to be 
beaten by Mudie’s—a mere growth of 
yesterday. 

Pag. Certainly not ; and to compete 
effectually with Mudie’s, the Bodleian 
ought to have admitted “ country sub- 
scribers.” Books and manuscripts— 
the latter in covers open at the ends 
to save expense—should have been 
sent to non-resident graduates through 
the Post. I see no reason why you 
residents should have a monopoly 
of the borrowing privilege. Many a 
poor country parson would give a good 
deal for a glance at a rare Codex, or 
an opportunity of studying at his 
leisure an edition of one of the more 
voluminous and costly Fathers. 

Ac. H’m, yes. But there were 
difficulties in the way of that; and 
on the whole, if the thing is not to be 
done thoroughly, I for one prefer, as 
a resident graduate, that it should not 
be done at all. 

Pac. I applaud your spirit. But 
now, would you, as a resident graduate, 


like to know what it really is that has 
gratified me in the “ University 
Intelligence ¢” 

Ac. I should be much interested 
in hearing. We residents are not in- 
disposed to feel the pulse, so to speak, 
of the “outsider” members of the 
University from time to time. 

Pac. You ought not to be. You 
prescribe for us confidently enough in 
academical matters. But what pleased 
me was this passage in the report of 
yesterday’s proceedings in Congrega 
tion: “ Subsequently in a very thin 
House Dr. Markby explained the pro- 
visions of an important statute for the 
transformation of three Professorships, 
viz. the Merton Chair of English 
language and Literature, the Anglo- 
Saxon Chair, and the Chair of Poetry, 
by uniting the Anglo-Saxon Pro- 
fessorship with the Professorship of 
English Language and Literature— 
making it in fact a Professorship of 
Language, and dropping the Litera- 
ture ; while the Chair of Poetry, so 
soon as additional revenues were sup- 
plied by Merton College, was to be 
converted into a Chair of English 
Literature and Poetry.” 

Ac. Dear me! So you were pleased 
at that? And your most exquisite 
reason 4 

Pac. My reason ? 
for itself. 

Ac. Not audibly to me, I am sorry 
to say. Expound. 

Pac. Well, I rejoice in the first 
place that a gentleman who was 
placed in a Chair which he never 
ought to have filled, has been trans- 
ferred to one for which he is emi- 
nently fitted. 

Ac. That is scarcely an accurate 
account, I think, of what has hap- 
pened, 


Surely it speaks 
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Pac. Indeed! As how? 

Ac. Well, the transformation of a 
Professorship and the translation of a 
Professor are hardly the same thing. 

Pac. Why not? For all practical 
purposes they are the same. 

Ac. Pardon me. There’s a con- 
siderable difference between making 
Mr. Napier change his seat and simply 
“turning his Chair,” as if he were an 
unlucky whist-player. True he now 
becomes what, as you say, he always 
ought to have been, a pure Professor 
of Language. But what has become of 
the Professorshipof English Literature ? 

Pac. Why, you have already heard. 
It has been combined with the Pro- 
fessorship of Poetry. 

Ac, Pardon me again. That Chair 
has ceased to exist. It has itself been 
transformed into a Chair of English 
Poetry. In other words the net result 
of the whole transaction is this: that 
while the number of Philological 
Chairs in Oxford remains the same (if 
you treat the Merton Professorship as 
designed for a Chair of Language 
alone,) or is increased by one (if you 
regard that Professorship as a Chair 
of Literature alone), the belletristic 
interests in Oxford have on the latter 
hypothesis suffered to the extent of 
the loss of one Chair, and on the 
former hypothesis to the extent of an 
enormous restriction in the scope of a 
professorial subject. Well might 
Mr. Girdlestone “ protest against this 
restriction, directly opposed as it is to 
the Founder’s will, of the range of 
subjects of the Poetry Chair from the 
wide field of universal poetry to that 
of English poetry alone.” 

Pac. Mr. Girdlestone should have 
breathed his plaints into the sym- 
pathetic ear of Professor Freeman. 

Ac. Ha! You do surprise me. 
Fancy a man who professes such 
interest as you do in the higher 
culture 

Pac. Stop! If you mean Higher 
Culture with a capital H and a capital 
C I repudiate it altogether. 

Ac. Fancy, I say, a man of your 
ideas, or pretended ideas, even so 
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much as referring to Professor Free- 
man in a discussion of this kind. You 
call yourself a critic, I believe. 

Pac. Never. I leave it to my 
enemies to do so. Why should any- 
body go out of his way to fit such a 
pitch-cap as that on his head? Why 
deliberately make oneself a mark for 
the hatred of the unaccepted writers 
and the derision of the successful ? 

Ac. Well, well, never mind names. 
At any rate you are a lover of litera- 
ture as literature. You worship 

Pac. Art for art’s sake—Xunst an 
und fiir sich—and so forth, and so 
forth. You need not finish the for- 
mula: IT am just a little tired of it. 
You may take my assent to it for 
granted. 

Ac. You value literature as some- 
thing else than a mere vehicle of in- 
formation, and language as something 
more than the planks and nails which 
form it and hold it together? May I 
take it that this is so? 

Pac. Undoubtedly you may. 

Ac. Then how on earth, how in 
the name of all that is gracious in life, 
can you even notice such an enemy 
of the humanities as the man who 
said of criticism on English Literature 
that it was frequently only another 
name for—— 

Pac. Academicus, you are agitated. 
Compose yourself. The subject is too 
painful for you. Let us postpone its 
discussion. 

Ac. No, no! this is weakness. He 
said that criticism on English Litera- 
ture was often only another name for 
“chatter about Shelley.” 

Pac. Good—good- 

Ac. Good 4 

Pac. Don’t interrupt me. I was 
going to add, heavens. It was truly 
shocking of the Professor, irreverent 
to the point of impiety. But still— 
come now, my dear Academicus, as a 
man whom [ honestly believe to be a 
sensible fellow at bottom— 

Ac. A superficial fool,in fact. Thank 
you for the compliment. 

Pac. No thanks, I beg. 
roughly deserve it. 


You tho- 
I ask you, I say, 
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as a man with a much greater stock 
of plain commonsense than you dare 
to let the circles of Oxford preciosity 
suspect—I ask you whether that rude 
remark of the Professor's does not 
contain a little—just a little grain of 
—eh!? 

Ac. Sal Atticum? Do you find that 
in it? 

Pac. My dear fellow, what a ques- 
tion! You might as well ask a man 
whether he ever pricked his fingers 
with the knob-end of a bludgeon. You 
know the Professor’s way. He doesn’t 
waste valuable time in Tybalt-tricks 
of fence, tickling your ribs with the 
point of a rapier. He doesn’t care one 
bit for “the punto, the reverso, the 
hay.” He just gives you a hearty 
erack o’ the sconce with a stout oaken 
cudgel, and resumes his historical 
studies. No, I didn’t mean to ask 
any question so absurd as whether 
there is any wit in this or any 
other gibe of Professor Freeman’s. I 
was appealing to your candour and 
good sense to admit that it contained 
@ grain, nay a good many grains of 
unpalatable, perhaps, but valuably 
medicinal truth. Come, Good Sense 
and Candour, what do you say ? 

Ac, Candour and Good Sense say 
that it is neither sensible nor candid 
to ask them to affirm or deny a 
general proposition without citing any 
particular instances in its support. 

Pag. It would be invidious to men- 
tion names. Surely you won’t go so 
far as to say that “Chatter about 
Shelley ” is unknown in contemporary 
criticism? Surely you won’t deny that 
it is even deplorably abundant ? 

Ac. What do you mean by chatter? 

Pac. What do I mean by chatter ? 
I mean aimless gossip about and 
about the biographical problems of an 
author’s life, and profitless speculation 
as to the mode in which they did or 
did not affect his work. 

Ac. And do you mean to say that 
the discussion of these problems is 
not within the true province of 
criticism | 

Pac. [ mean to say that nothing is 


within the true province of criticism 
save what tends in some way or other 
to enlarge a reader’s comprehension or 
to quicken his appreciation of the work 
which is criticised. It would be absurd 
to deny that a right understanding of 
the character and temperament of a 
poet and the events and actions of his 
life is very frequently most material 
to the comprehension and appreciation 
of his poetic work. But it is no less 
absurd to hold,—what seems to be the 
belief of some of our modern critics, 
and men too of reputation and accom- 
plishment,—that this exhausts the 
functions of criticism; that the art 
has practically reduced itself to a 
mere combination of minute biographi- 
cal research and subtle psychological 
analysis—that the critic, in short, 
should be a Dryasdust doubled with an 
American novelist. 

Ac. It is difficult to fix a point at 
which the biographer and the psycho- 
logist should give way to the mere 
textual critic in this particular matter. 
Shelley’s nature, for instance, was one 
of such complexity, and was so largely 
determinant of his place and work as 
a poet, that the jurisdiction of the 
biographer and the psychologist over 
the subject is almost unlimited. 

Pac. May T quote from the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield ?” 

Ac. Certainly, It is a charming 
pastoral ; though Goldsmith is a little 
wanting in spiritual inwardness, as I 
fear your quotation may show. 

Pac. Of that you shall judge for 
yourself. It is very short. It is 
simply ‘ Fudge !”—Mr. Burchell’s 
favourite ejaculation, you remember. 

Ac. I recollect it perfectly, and 
listen with curiosity to learn the use 
you intend to make of it. 

Pac. I have done with it already, 
my dear Academicus. I wished to 
make my blunt protest under cover of 
a quotation ; but nothing less vigorous 
would have done justice to the depth 
of my conviction that your last re- 
mark was nonsense. 

Ac. Perhaps you will favour me 
with your theory of Shelley. 
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Pac. Not I: it is a secret I shall 
carry to the grave. But perhaps you 
in turn will favour me with your own, 
your father’s, your brother’s, Shelley’s 
last biographer’s, his last biographer’s 
but one, and you may throw in if you 
like the best hundred theories of the 
best hundred professors; and if you 
can produce one theory which has not 
been broached before—nay, one which 
has not been rhapsodized and maun- 
dered over till it has become a weari- 
ness to the flesh, then I will admit 
that the psychological prig and the 
biographical twaddler may still keep 
the field of criticism to themselves. 

Ac. I regard the subject as inex- 
haustible. 

Pac. Do you? What then do you 
think of the public patience? Let 
us have your theory of that. If I 
may claim to regard myself as an 
ordinarily intelligent member of that 
public, I should say that their patience, 
which is already showing manifest 
signs of distress, will be completely 
“pumped ” before long, while the 
subject, according to you, will still be 
“full of running.” 

Ac. Do you think yourself that the 
mysterious problems of Shelley’s rare 
and beautiful but abnormal nature 
have yet received their full solution? 

Pac. Do you think that the mys- 
terious problem of the rare and per- 
haps beautiful but certainly abnormal 
relation of the diameter of the circle 
to its circumference has yet received 
its full solution? You apparently 
hope to reduce the character of the 
most eccentric and irresponsible of 
human beings to a finite formula. May 
I ask through how many “ places of 
decimals” you mean to pursue the 
interminable attempt ? 

Ac. The parallel is inexact. The 
time spent in attempts at circle- 
squaring is absolutely wasted unless 
the circle can be squared in fact. But 
the endeavour to frame a complete 
and adequate conception of Shelley’s 
character stand on a different footing. 
The mere process is distinctly enlighten- 
ing though its goal be never attained. 
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Pag. And you really think that any 
fresh illumination is to be gained— 
that any new light can be thrown on 
a single word or thought or emotion 
or aspiration of Shelley’s by flabby 
moralizings over the hapless fate of the 
first Mrs. Shelley, and speculations as 
to whether, after her husband had 
cruelly deserted her, her conduct was 
or was not such as arigid morality can 
approve ¢ 

Ac. There is much to be said about 
the Harriett Westbrook business. 

Pac. Oh, impossible, after all that 
has been said about it. But perhaps 
you only mean that there is much to 
be said if you don’t mind its having 
all been said before. 

Ac, Not at all: I mean nothing of 
the kind. Much as has been said 
about the behaviour of Shelley towards 
his first wife, I believe that I could put 
it in an entirely new light. 

Pac. A fresh coat of whitewash will 
always catch the light, of course. No 
doubt you can give a certain novelty 
to any subject in that way. But, short 
of that, I defy you to say anything 
about the relations between Shelley 
and Harriett which it can nowadays 
concern mortal man to hear. 

Ac, Their story was a most strange 
one, and— 

Pac. Excuse me, I don’t consider it 
strange at all; or, at any rate, I think 
that its strangeness is spoken of in 
grossly extravagant terms, Shelley is 
not the first man by many who has 
contracted an imprudent marriage at an 
early age with an unsuitable partner ; 
nor is he the first man by many who 
has indemnified himself for having 
acted like a fool by behaving like a 
scoundrel. 

Ac. This is dreadful. 

Pac. Dreadful, but familiar. 
twaddle about it ? 

Ac. What you 
call— 

Pac. Analysis. I know you do, 
and I admit that the Greek word 
has a fuller and more satisfying 
sound. But “twaddle,” though it 
has not the distinction of being com- 
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Why 
call twaddle I 
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pounded of dva and Avw, quite sufli- 
ciently expresses my meaning. 

Ac. Surely the character and dis- 
position of Harriett Westbrook are 
material to a judgment upon Shelley’s 
zonduct, and so to our estimate of his 
own individuality, which in turn must 
have some bearing upon the develop- 
ment of his poetic genius. 

Pac. All true enough up to a cer- 
tain point; but that point has been 
passed long ago. Shelley behaved 
exceedingly ill te Harriett Westbrook. 
Nobody can deny that: he didn’t him- 
self. He undoubtedly suffered remorse 
for his conduct, in spite of a sentence 
or two of bravado ; and he felt him- 
self to have been, as he undoubtedly 
was, the cause of the unhappy girl’s 
ultimate suicide. Well, what more, 
in the name of common sense and 
common decency, is to be made of the 
story ? Suppose Harriett, though 
“beautiful, amiable, good, accommo- 
dating, and affectionate,” was “also— 
deadly and at last unevadeable dis- 
covery—commonplace ”? Suppose it is 
the fact, that, as Shelley himself said, 
the partner of his life ought to have 
been one who could “feel poetry and 
understand philosophy,’ and _ that 
Harriett, ‘though a noble animal, 
could do neither”? Suppose that 
Shelley, to quote a delicious sentence 
of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s, “‘must, no 
doubt, have regarded the later career” 
of the forlorn and deserted woman 
as “marked by great want of self- 
respect, and may have both felt and 
expressed himself strongly now and 
again without derogating from the 
substantial rectitude and tenderness 
of his nature ’”’—still, what then? Is 
it therefore worth while to give us 
endless “ studies” and biographies full 
of solemn disquisition on these thread- 
bare seandals ? 

Ac. But it is a gross exaggeration 
to say that any critic of repute or 
standing does give us studies and 
biographies full, as you call it, of this 
kind of disquisition. 

Pac. My dear Academicus, it is an 
‘xaggeration, but not a gross exaggera- 
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tion. There is just enough truth in it 
to give point to Professor Freeman’s 
sarcasm. Criticism of English litera- 
ture, and particularly of English poetic 
literature, has contracted far too large 
an admixture of what the censorious 
and unsympathetic reader may, with- 
out absolute calumny, if not with 
perfect charity, describe as chatter. 
There is a “ five-o’clock-tea” style 
about it, which prepares me, I confess, 
to see it roughly handled by the 
strenuous worker—I believe that is 
the correct expression—in any depart- 
ment of academical study. 

Ac. Do you mean to say that the 
modern literary critic of the best type 
is not just as strenuous a worker as 
any man who levels these vulgar sneers 
at him ¢ 

Pac. He may be more so for aught 
I can tell. But you know there is 
such a thing as strenua inertia ; and 
my complaint against your friends 
the critics is that they cannot ap- 
parently testify to the adjective 
without at the same time so strongly 
suggesting the substantive. The 
popularity of Shelley as a subject 
of their strenwitas (Augustan Latin, 
though you wouldn't think so—it’s 
used by Ovid) is in itself a proof of 
my position. The life of Shelley is 
as tempting a subject to trifle with in 
your dressing-gown and slippers as the 
heart of man could desire. Shelley, 
considered not as a poet, in many 
respects unsurpassed and unsurpass- 
able, but as a man among men, 
was as nearly an insane man among 
men as anybody not being “a lunatic 
so found by inquisition.” The events 
of his life, therefore, are likely 
to supply, and they do in fact 
supply material for absolutely un 
limited chatter. His relations with 
Harriett Westbrook constitute only 
one of the “arm-chair” problems 
with which his biography abounds, 
How about the mysterious burglar 
who exchanged shots with him at an 
early hour of the morning in the 
cottage at Tanyrallt? How about 
the English officer in the Portu- 
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guese service who accosted him at 
the Pisa post-office with the excla- 
mation, “What! are you that 
damned atheist, Shelley?” and with- 
out more ado struck him to the 
ground with a stick? Officer and 
burglar were alike undiscoverable ; 
and the inquiry whether they ever 
existed or not is at this time of day 
about as profitable as the famous 
question of the burlesque Shakspearean 
Society —‘‘ Whether the deceased hus- 
band of Juliet’s nurse was really a 
merry man, or whether he only 
appeared so in the deceptive haze 
thrown posthumously around his 
character by the affectionate parti- 
ality of his widow?” 

Ac. It is not easy to draw the line 
between what you call chatter about 
Shelley, and what I might call facts 
in Shelley’s life, which are interpreta- 
tive of Shelley’s poetry. 

Pac. I know it isn’t easy ; and it 
is just for that reason that the serious 
critic, if he is on his guard, as he 
ought to be, against the modern ten- 
dency to trifle and to fancy that he 
is criticizing—should rather avoid the 
snares of Shelleyana than court them. 
So deeply impressed am I with the 
seductions of this subject,that I declare 
to you I would confine the critic or 
editor of Shelley, if I had my way, to 
the very baldest and briefest statement 
of the facts of the poet’s life. The 
Tacitean brevity of the “ Peerage,” 
and the severely artistic repression of 
“ Dod’s Parliamentary Companion” 
have, after all, their merits. They 
don’t divert your attention from the 
portrait to its frame. But without 
insisting on quite such severe com- 
pression as that, I have a weakness 
for criticism which is not always hurry- 
ing you away from the contemplation 
of a poet’s work in order to explain to 
you the exact state of the case with 
respect to his earliest love affair, or 
to give you the true story about that 
unfortunate quarrel with his mother- 
in-law. Can you wonder if constant 
and protracted talk of this kind causes 
the enemy to blaspheme # 
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Ac. The enemy? To whom do you 
refer? The enemy of what? 

Pac. The enemy of literature and 
the literary spirit: the enemy of the 
criticism of thought as distinct from 
the analysis of language: in a word, 
the philologist as we know him in 
these days. 

Ac. I ery you mercy, sir. I thought 
I was talking to one of his friends, 
and to an enemy of that literature and 
literary spirit, that criticism of thought 
as distinct from the analysis of lan- 
guage—that whole art in fact at which 
he so rudely girds. 

Pac. It is the common fate of the 
truest friendship to be so mistaken. 
It is just because I wish well to criti- 
cism, that I would not have it make 
itself a target for the gibes of the 
grammarian. 

Ac. Oh, you are smiting us friendly, 
eh? Iam very glad to hear it. Only 
I thought I recollected some heretical 
sayings of yours on the question of 
“ Professorships of Literature.” Didn't 
I once hear you declare that a man 
might just as well “profess” Lafitte 
of 1858% If—I think you went on to 
say—he has a fine taste in claret him- 
self, let him thank God and take 
courage; but as for educating the 
palates of a class by a course of lec- 
tures, that, you said, was a thing no 
sane man could think of attempting 
—except for the salary. 

Pac. Did I say that? Thank you 
for reminding me of it. It is pro- 
foundly true, with the exception of the 
exception, which is unduly restrictive. 
I took no account of the obvious fact 
that many a man would offer himself 
as candidate for such a professorship 
as I have imagined out of sheer love of 
good literary wines. Think of the 
delight of uncorking an Elizabethan 
poet, venerable with the cobwebs of his 
three centuries, before a small but 
attentive class, in a quiet Oxford lec- 
ture-room during the summer term. 
With what a delicate and loving hand 
would you tilt out the fine old fellow’s 
fancies into the quaintly faceted goblet 
of his choice language! How proudly, 
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as with all the pride of a trusted cellar- 
man, would you raise the vessel to the 
light, turning it this way and that, 
that your guests—I mean your pupils 
—might catch the glint of daylight in 
its waves of golden liquid! How 
earnestly would you adjure them to 
use their finer before their coarser 
organ of sense, and to let the nostril 
woo the exquisite aroma of the ancient 
vintage before the ruder palate attempts 
to ravish its full flavours! And then 
with what divine gusto you would 
relish your own draught, and how 
deuced little they would care about 
theirs! I can conceive no occupation 
more delightful. 

Ac. Nor any, according to your 
account, more idle. Don’t imagine, 
however, that I accept your limitation 
of the functions of a Professor of 
English Literature even under the 
conditions imposed by your figurative 
description of them. To teach wine- 
tasting may seem an absurdity ; but 
who sees anything absurd in the 
delivery of a lecture on viticulture ? 

Pac. What? You would have the 
Professor teach his class how to grow 
their own poetry. 

Ac. Why not—within limits? The 
vine itself will only live in certain 
latitudes : it will reach perfection only 
in certain districts. The analogues of 
a favouring sun and soil must be 
postulated in the pupil’s mind; but 
granted these, it is surely possible to 
teach him by what mode of planting, 
by what system of irrigation 

Pac. Stop, Academicus! Stop, I 
insist. This is downright cruelty. 
Dismount and unsaddle that poor 
panting beast. I will not stand by 
and see a metaphor ridden to death 
without protest. Besides, my good 
friend, you are beating the air. If I 
have ridiculed a particular and par- 
ticularly extravagant theory of the 
function of a Professor of English 
Literature, does it follow from that 
I can assign him no useful function 
at all? So far from that, Iam ready 
to admit that such a Professor has not 
only a definite work to do, but a work 
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which was never more necessary than 
it is just now. 

Ac. Then pray what is it? 

Pac. What is it? Heavens! That 
such a question should come from 
academic lips! The old tradition of 
the “ humanities” must indeed have 
decayed among you since my own 
time. What, let me ask you, is the 
function of a Professor of Latin or of 
a Professor of Greek, and by what 
would you measure the value of their 
services to the culture of their nation ? 
Would you measure it, as the vulgar 
use to do, by the number of the 
Professor’s pupils who (I will not 
say have learnt from him to write 
Latin verse like a Conington or Greek 
verse like a Lyttelton, but) have ac- 
quired skill enough in thesecuriousarts 
to make it worth their while to practise 
them at all? Is that, I ask, your 
measure of such a Professor’s success ? 

Ac. Mine? Certainly not! I know 
no man pretending to scholarship in 
the proper sense of the word who would 
adopt such a measure. 

Pac. Don’t you? You are fortunate. 
I know many who would. But if this 
is not the way in which you would 
test the utility of a Latin or Greek 
Professorship, why should you think 
that I can find no utility in a Chair of 
English Literature because (for the 
reproof of folly and ignorance) I have 
laughed at the idea of its occupant 
being a wholesale manufacturer of 
English poets and masters of English 
prose? Should you not say that the 
Latin and the Greek Professors will 
amply justify their appointments, if, 
inspired by their enthusiasm and 
directed by their judgment, to a 
thoughtful, a reverent, an intelligent 
study of the classical masterpieces, a 
fair proportion of their pupils should 
attain, not to a parrot-like mimicry of 
the language of the great Greek and 
Roman writers, but to a more or less 
adequate appreciation of the inner 
spirit of their work, a more or less 
complete penetration into the secret 
of their power? And if you would 
say this, as I doubt not that you 
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would, will you not likewisé say that 
the Chair of English Literature will 
fulfil its purpose, if its occupant can 
succeed in doing for the verse of 
Shakespeare and Shelley, for the prose 
of Milton and Landor, all that his 
colleagues do for Homer and Plato, 
for Virgil and Cicero, for a chorus of 
Sophocles or an ode of Horace ? 

Ac. Most certainly I shall. But 
permit me to say that this is precisely 
the point to which I was directing the 
steps of your exhausted metaphor, 
when you so peremptorily compelled 
me to dismount. 

Pac. 1 do not doubt it ; but I think 
we have done better to make the 
journey on foot. 

Ac. Perhaps so; if it makes it 
clearer that we have arrived at the 
same point. 

Pac. Well,thatisclearenough, at any 
rate. And now that I have disabused 
you of the notion that I look upon 
a Professorship of English Literature 
as a useless institution, let me point 
out to you why, so far from that, I 
think that there was never more need 
to maintain and fortify not only this 
particular Chair but every other 
which assists either directly or indi- 
rectly to uphold the interest of the 
“ humanities.” 

Ac. Ah, I can guess that easily 
enough. You simply mean, I suppose, 
that there was never more need of 
resisting the spirit which at present 
threatens to become supreme in the 
direction of academical studies, the 
spirit which 

Pac. The spirit which (excuse my 
interrupting you) is better illustrated 
by the one sentence which I am going 
to read from our “ University Intelli- 
gence” than it could be by pages of 
disquisition. “The Professor of 
Poetry,” says the correspondent, “ was 
put upon the Board of Studies on the 
proposal of the Warden of Wadham ; 
but his proposal to add the Professor 
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of Greek and Latin was rejected by 
38 to 24 votes, Professor Earle main- 
taining that the fallacious notion that 
English literature was derived from 
the classics was so strong that it was 
unwise to place even the Professor of 
Latin on the Board.” So much for 
the poor Professors of Greek and 
Latin. And, now, what should you 
say of this dictum of Professor 
Earle’s ? 

Ac, Well, I should say that it is 
unfair to judge of it from a brief and 
condensed newspaper report. 

Pac. I admit that it is generally 
unfair to criticiseany man’s paradoxes 
without having heard his paradoxical 
justification of them. But it seems 
difficult to do the Professor any very 
grave injustice when we have his vote 
before us to explain his speech. What- 
ever he means by “the fallacious notion 
that English literature is derived from 
the classics’’—a statement almost as 
clear and informing as it would be to 
talk of the ‘fallacious notion’ that 
Latin literature is derived from Greek 
—whatever he meant by that, his 
vote said plainly enough that in his 
opinion a mastery of the Greek and 
Latin classics is a positive disqualifica- 
tion for directing the study of English 
literature. Must he not have meant 
that at least ? 

Ac. I suppose he must. 

Pac. Well, then, think of all that 
that implies. Go home, my dear 
Academicus, and think of it long and 
earnestly, And when you have 
grasped its full significance and 
measured all the consequences to true 
culture which it imports, 1 think you 
will agree with me that “ chatter about 
Shelley,” or chatter about anybody or 
anything else is hardly a luxury to be 
much indulged in by men who see the 
academical study of English literature 
in danger of passing entirely into such 
hands as these. 

H. D, Tratwt,. 
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Havine in my time wandered over 
no small part of the globe, and being 
now laid up in ordinary, it is my chief 
delight to toss over the sere and yellow 
leaves of my memory by the help of 
travelled visitors. Such wayfarers are 
the most honoured and welcome guests 
of my old oak-panelled smoking-room, 
on whose walls hang many an antlered 
trophy of the chase; and many a 
weapon, from my own well-used Eng- 
lish guns to the “curst Malayan 
kreese”’ from Perak and Salangore, 
serves, if not to point a moral, at all 
events to invite or suggest many a 
tale. 

My old friend Captain P—— was 
here at the end of last year for a 
week’s visit and the reversion, in the 
matter of pheasants, of my more 
modern friends’ leavings. Those young 
gentlemen are not satisfied with any- 
thing less than twenty brace a day to 
each gun, but we old stagers are not 
such epicures,—we who know what it 
is to shoot for our suppers, and to go 
hungry then. P——-.’s best stories, I 
think, hail from the West; though 
there are few of the parochial divisions 
of this planet that would not furnish 
him witha text. But he handles the 
West as if he loved it, as Izaak Walton 
bade us handle the frog. He is at 
home anywhere there : on the Prairies, 
the Rocky Mountains, the Pacifie Coast 
from Alaska to Panama. He had 
been, many years ago, a Government 
officer, magistrate, gold-escort captain 
or the like, in British Columbia. 

On the evening which I will take as 
an epoch to start with, our party con- 
sisted of a certain Chancery barrister, 
who shot well, drank fair, and had the 
sometimes provoking gift of summing 
up the merits of one of our tales of 
outland with a judicial neatness often 
not to be anticipated from their wild 
ingredients: the parson of the parish, 
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who might sometimes, I fancy, have 
preferred whist, short or even long, to 
our everlasting travellers’ tales : P 

and myself. 

We had been conversing on the 
subject of flies. Our remarks had 
been severe on those works of Nature, 
and devoid of any shade of Brah- 
minical charity. Their splendid im- 
pudence had been dealt with, and the 
barrister had even cited Mr. Ruskin 
against them. The rector had re- 
minded us of the etymology of the 
title, “ Beelzebub.” I, for my part, 
though certainly ‘against the grain, 
had assumed the brief of devil’s advo- 
cate, and pleaded that some doctors 
(names unknown) had held that mos- 
quito bites (in quantity unknown) will 
act (in circumstances not precisely 
stated) as a prophylactic against 
fever. 

“ Although,” said P——, after medi- 
tatively filling up his long tumbler and 
cramming a fresh charge of kanaster 
into his vast meerschaum, “ although 
flies once did help me toa little fortune 
(it was over seven thousand dollars), 
yet they must not call me as a witness 
to character. I’m dead against them : 
‘ La mort sans phrase’ is my verdict.” 

We waited, for indeed he was the 
last speaker on the subject, and we 
were quartering the ground to flush 
a story, or some subject to shoot a 
story at. 

“The best fellow, the very best out 
and away, of my acquaintance in the 
French army—and in the Crimean 
days and before that I knew many— 
was Hector Cardec, a squadron-leader 
of Macmahon’s out there in the mud 
in Algeria—as good a soldier and 
comrade as ever slapped a sword home 
in scabbard. He was mighty quick 
at pulling it out, too, by the same 
token.” 

We thought a story was to the fore 
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now, but none of us could think how 
the flies were to come in. 

“Well,” resumed he after some 
solemn puffs of his calumet, ‘well, 
he died—of the bite of a bluebottle 
fly on the sands of Boulogne! A queer 
fate for such a fire-eater ! Poor Hector! 
his bold soul must have made the air 
shake over those meadows of asphodel 
yonder, when he realised it, and com- 
mented there on it in his free fashion !” 
And P——, in the character of Hector’s 
vates sacer, here blew out so vast and 
indignant a volume of smoke that it 
seemed to be that hero’s shade in 
person and in the very act of the 
utterances suggested. 

All this was very moving, but we 
clearly had not yet flushed the story ; 
and the barrister found voice for us 
by saying drily, “Let us have the 
case for the flies, such as it is—the 
seven thousand dollars,”’ 

“Well,” said P——, “in the year 
1860, or thereabouts, I was taking the 
pay of our Sovereign Lady, and giving 
no small share of very hard work for 


it, in her Majesty’s colony of British 
Columbia. I was a justice of the peace, 
and had somewhat indistinct and mul- 


tifarious duties connected with the 
maintenance of order generally, and of 
the gold-escort in particular. In the 
fall of that year I was in the northern, 
and in those days extreme, limits of 
the colony—at the Forks of Quesnelle, 
to speak by the the card—as an early 
winter began to whisper hoarsely and 
frostily to the various mining-camps 
that it was time to be pulling up flume- 
boxes, and for prudent folk to be turn- 
ing their faces south. Men who had 
done well began to think of the ameni- 
ties of the saloons and billiard-halls of 
Victoria ; if very well, they dreamed of 
even ’Frisco as a place of hybernation ; 
while men who had been avoided by the 
quick wings of Fortune were fain to 
balance the prospect of taking the down 
road only to re-measure its weary miles 
after a long winter, against that of 
hibernating in the society of icicles and 
tree-martins. 

“Tt cost money then to insure the 
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safe transport of ‘ dust’ from the mines 
to the lower country. The smart red 
jackets of the gold-escort had to be 
paid for as smartly; nor, if the truth 
must be told, was the security so pro- 
vided altogether equal to that of a 
Chubb’s safe in a bank-cellar. The 
escort boys were only men of mould. 
They could fill a pit like other men ; 
and though there was never a serious 
attack in my time, we had plenty of 
alarms to season our excursions with, 
and one abortive ambuscade. Many 
owners of ‘dust’ wouldn’t trust it 
to the escort, and some didn’t like 
the toll ; and so it came to pass that 
many a little Jew trader, of furtive 
proclivities and frugal mind, would 
sneak down the forest-trails carrying 
his wealth himself, and make his way 
(ay, marry, and sometimes fail to 
make it !) in a hunted sort of fashion 
to the lower country. And many a 
stout Californian with buckskin belt 
well filled, or heavy saddle-bags, pre- 
ferred his own insurance to that of 
‘the petticoat government’ it was 
often his ungallant humour to rail 
against. Between these two sorts of 
wayfarer, the one fleeing like a part- 
ridge on the mountains, and the others 
in jovial Chaucerian sort of cavalcade, 
banded together for safety and good 
company, swaggering and _ rufiling 
through the primeval woods, there 
were many grades of travellers. These 
fellows, however, stick to one’s memory 
—gay with the glow of anticipated 
pleasures, pleasures to be all the 
sweeter by long and forced abstinence 
from them, comfortable and secure 
with a fortunate season behind them, 
with the bravery of bright revolver- 
butts and scarlet shirts, in hard 
training from successfully ‘bucking 
at the tiger’ of Nature in her most 
primitive form like men who had been 
warring with mammoth and mastodon 
and had come off winners—these boys 
made bright pictures enough. If there 
was no soldierly clash of stirrup and 
scabbard, no jingle of consecrated 
romance, no feather and flourish of 
war, yet the tin drinking-cup clinked 
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gallantly against frying pan or kettle 
as they rode, and these paladins of 
pelf were, to do them bare justice, as 
full of fight as any soldiers who ever 
wore their country’s colour. 

“Part of the way I happened 
(having a duty just then to be per- 
formed in a quiet, non-official way) to 
join such a party as I have described 
going from the Forks of Quesnelle 
down to Williams’s Lake. These two 
points are some hundred and fifty 
miles apart, and thirty miles a day in 
the woods was very good travelling. 
Slow it was, but not monotonous. If 
there were a monotone, it was of the 
dark and sombre twilight of the con- 
stant ceiling of pines through which 
the sun and upper air reached us 
arrow-wise. Below, there was a variety 
of travel: here a wet bottom of mud, 
deep enough and thick enough to pull 
an animal’s shoe off: there a big 
fallen tree across the trail, to be nego- 
tiated with cattle which could fly as 
soon as jump; and these would be 
relieved by a red-wood tract of cedars, 


with a slippery carpet of needles so 
clean, so sweet, and in all weathers so 
dry, that it used to seem a shame not 
to off saddle and camp then and there 


instead of leaving it. At times the 
road would climb over a hogsback, or 
divide, and the travellers would toil 
and struggle up hill, to emerge in time 
upon some bare scalp of mountain— 
granite, syenite, or metamorphic rock 
—where the berberry or kinni-kinnick 
enamelled the white quartz with its 
scarlet berry and glossy leaf, or where 
the sole vegetation the snow-water 
had to trickle through was composed 
of peat and patches of moss-hag. 
There was no game, nothing to shoot 
at here; unless, which Saint Hubert 
forbid! foul murder were done upon 
the chipmunks, a friendly gracious 
little race of striped squirrels, who 
frisk and flirt, and play at hide-and- 
seek with the human traveller along 
the wayside trees, or upon the whisky- 
jacks, portentously tame birds in 
Prussian colours of white and black, 
in size between a magpie and a wag- 
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tail, who enjoy all the immunities of 
our robin, and will perch on a man’s 
knee while he is eating his dinner. 
No: there is nothing for the sports- 
man on these trails. What game there 
is listens to the freeborn accents of 
the white man, and shrinks deeper 
within the forest shades, and no 
traveller has leisure to seek it there. 

“Well, we got down in time to 
Williams's Lake, a broad valley with 
two ranches or farms, about a 
mile apart, where onions, at fifty 
cents apiece, and milk (those two 
anti-scorbutic longings of the 
man of pork-and-beans) were to 
be obtained—a foretaste of the 
luxuries of the lower country. The 
houses were both well filled with 
guests, for other mining-districts were 
swelling the downward stream of 
travel. I will spare you a description 
of the manners and humours of 
these caravanserais, and go on to say 
that, having secured a tolerably pro- 
mising corner for my blankets, I 
had rolled myself up in them, with 
my saddle for a pillow, and was well 
in the first dreamless sleep of the 
tired man, when—it was only about 
ten o’clock—a galloping horse sud- 
denly pulled up outside, and loud 
cries—‘Oh, Williams! you've got the 
judge there! We want the judge!’ 
—waked me up. In that country it 
doesn’t take much to open the weariest 
man’s eyes, nor, on the other hand, is 
undue excitement fashionable among 
Anglo-Saxons; so, while the slight 
discrepancy between night and day 
dress was being rapidly adjusted, the 
whole story was told in a few curt 
sentences to this effect. 

“At the other house a little diffi- 
cuity had occurred—a shooting scrape. 
The victim was not dead yet, but as 
the manner of it—a felon shot from 
behind—had alienated the sympathies 
of the boys, it had resulted in the 
offender being ‘corralled’ and detained, 
and the judge, who was reported to 
be at the other ranche, being sent for. 

“The interior of the other house, 
which was soon reached, to eyes fresh 
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from the cool dark night presented a 
picture that I well remember. The 
large log-building was not divided 
into rooms and passages, and the 
cavernous glooms and abysses of its 
nocturnal condition made it seem 
vaster than it was. The chief light 
came from the fire of pine logs stacked 
endwise up the chimney ; and it flashed 
red upon a strange and numerous 
company. 

“There was, as a matter of course 
in these womanless lands, an efficient 
and beautiful manliness in the atmo- 
sphere. Death! What is death to 
dwindle, peak, and pine about? Still 
as little a thing to be frivolous, or 
cynical, or to bluster about. <A fact 
of what we call life, like any other 
fact, but with the gravity of finality 
about it: one of the more em- 
phatic facts, and to be reckoned with 
as such, but no more. Such was 


the feeling that animated these men. 
Few of them, probably, had read 
“ Hamlet,” but his thought was their 
thought—‘If it be now, ’tis not to 


come ; if it be not to come, it will be 
now; if it be not now, yet it will 
come: the readiness is all.’ And if 
the hard life at close grips with 
Nature brings about the same results 
as divine philosophy, who would not 
rather hear the lark sing than the 
mouse squeak ? 

“Before the fire, not unskilfully 
propped up, was the victim—a poor, 
weak, vicious-looking creature. He 
had been shot through the lungs, and 
was bleeding fast to death internally. 
The murderer sat a little way off 
with his back to the wall, fenced in 
by a long table. Opposite him sat 
two silent guards, one with his cocked 
revolver in his hand, the other with 
a similar weapon on the table before 
him. Like the other’s, his was no 
true miner’s face. He looked a villain 
of the town, like the understrapper 
of a gambling hell; not a villain of 
the open air at all. The crowd, who 
had been withheld from their sleep 
by this red business, welcomed my 
entrance with a grave silence. 
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“*Good evening, gentlemen, where 
is the owner of this house ?’ 

“He stepped forward and quietly said 
that the two men had arrived together 
from the northern road on the evening 
before, and had rested at his house 
the whole day; that about nine that 
evening he observed them come in 
from outside together ; that they had 
a drink of whisky at his bar, and he 
now remembered that they seemed 
sulkily disposed to each other. They 
must have gone out again, for half-an- 
hour later he heard a pistol shot close 
outside, and, the door opening, the 
wounded man staggered in, and fell 
on the floor, bleeding freely at the 
mouth. It was found on examination 
that the shot had entered the back 
and come out at the breast. The poor 
wretch was unable to say more than, 
‘ Let—the—old—man—take—care!’ 

“To my request for further evidence, 
a respectable-looking man, Joe Davis 
of Antler, deposed that he was coming 
in from doing up his mule in the barn 
when he saw in the dusk two figures 
near the house door: he heard words 
of apparent dispute, then the report 
and flash of a pistol shot: then a man 
ran almost into his arms, whom he 
seized and disarmed of a dragoon re- 
volver (produced). The man sat there 
(pointing to the prisoner). 

“1 then approached the victim, for 
whom there was obviously no aid in 
surgery, and, having improved the 
position in which he lay a little, could 
get nothing from him but a faint 
answer, by sign and look, to the effect 
that the prisoner was the man who 
had shot him. 

“] then asked the prisoner, ‘ What is 
your name ?’ 

“** James Connor.’ 

“* Where of 1’ 

“ ¢ Shirt-tail Canon, Cariboo.’ 

«Did you shoot this man?’ 

“*That’s for you to find out, if it’s 
your business.’ 

“* Do you know his name ?’ 

“Silence. ‘James Connor, you are 
my prisoner in the Queen’s name, on 
the charge of attempting to murder a 
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man here present, name unknown. 
You will be good enough to hand over 
any concealed weapons, or papers you 
have about you, or I shall take them 
from you by force.’ 

“The men opposite him deliberately 
covered him at two feet distance with 
their revolvers as he slowly produced 
a common butcher’s knife from under 
his coat, and a derringer from his 
trouser-pocket, and further, with some 
reluctance, a rude little pocket-book 
or leather case (which, by the way, 
contained nothing of any importance 
as evidence), and a very artistic bowie 
knife, with a scientifically proportioned 
blade and a haft of green shell-work, 
such as San Francisco cutlers are proud 
to make. My volunteer constables 
then civilly informed me that they, 
though not British subjects, had been 
moved by the special nature of this 
‘difficulty’ to act as they had done; 
but that beyond ‘clinching’ the pri- 
soner for me with their experienced 
hands, they could do and would do no 
more. Accordingly, a couple of stout 
raw hide lariats were produced, with 
one of which Mr. Connor was very 
neatly and quickly bound, while the 
end of the other was so arranged round 
his neck that, while he could in no 
wise slip his head out of it, the holder 
of the other end of it, passing as it 
did over a hook in the roof of the 
room, could strangle him incontinently 
at will with a slip-knot well lubricated 
for the purpose. The situation was 
not agreeable for me, and scarcely 
dignified. The duty of a constable or 
jailer thrust upon a magistrate: the 
surrounding persons, at the best cold 
assentors to ‘ British justice ;’ at the 
worst, when the indignation of the 
original witnesses should have sub- 
sided (and Mr. Davis refused to wait 
voluntarily, and carried his summons 
as witness, scrawled by me on an old 
envelope, down country with him), 
too probable sympathisers with, and 
perhaps rescuers of, the criminal. 
The only hope I had was in a 
rumour that the judge of the 
Criminal Assize was reported to be 


somewhere in the neighbourhood. He, 
at all events, would have physical 
force of some kind, and would relieve 
me of my prisoner. Him, whatever 
might betide, I determined to hold 
while hand and hilt kept together, and 
while the tired eyelids of my tired 
eyes could be induced to keep apart. 
Looking back now on what did happen, 
I hardly know if I should so have 
determined could I have foreseen it. 

“Gentlemen! I never slept for five 
nights and four days from the moment 
of that capture! They tried to bribe 
me: first with one gold watch, then 
with three, all of the huge American 
pattern : then with leather bags of 
‘dust,’ also increasing in value. 
At last I had to threaten that I would 
hang the man, with the lasso that never 
left my hand, if they did not cease. 
At length, on the evening of the fourth 
day, when I positively believe I was 
light-headed, but keeping a firm grip 
on the lasso, nevertheless—(whether 
the poor devil, Connor, was light- 
headed, I did not perhaps too curiously 
consider)—without even a rumour from 
the road to prepare me, dear old N., 
the magistrate of the district we 
were in, having heard of my strange 
plight, sent two special constables 
to relieve me of my man. They 
did so, and let him escape within 
the hour. ‘ Bribed?’ you ask—who 
knows? Connor’s friends, or the law’s 
enemies, were many and rich. They 
had had relays of horses on more trails 
than one for several days, I learned 
afterwards. As for me,I slept for 
six-and-thirty hours without a break, 
and have now arrived at the point when 
I can introduce the promised flies into 
my narrative. 

‘The foregoing unsatisfactory episode 
being ended, with the only good result 
that my sometime jaded mare was now 
as fit as a four-year-old, I went about 
my business, having received a cheer- 
ful message from Mr. Connor that he 
intended to shoot me ‘on sight.’ 
This stereotyped warning of the West 
generally means business, and is con- 
sidered by the party receiving it as a 
























legitimate warrant for any extreme of 
anticipatory reprisal and defence ; but 
I never expected to see Connor again, 
and I blew his message out of the 
range of practical politics. 

“On my way down, some fifty miles 
from Williams’s Lake, I encountered at 
a wayside house a face that was fami- 
liar, and presently remembered it as 
belonging to an elderly and feeble- 
looking miner, who, in the first day or 
two of my acting as constable, had 
hovered about me in a diffident way, 
as if desirous of speaking, and yet dis- 
appeared without any actual parley 
having taken place. The strange thing 
was, however, that he was now in the 
very teeth of winter, going up country ! 
He appeared still very shy, and we 
barely exchanged half a dozen words 
with each other till about eleven the 
next morning, to which hour I had 
waited to let the ice melt off the 
roads. We were sitting together in a 
sort of rude verandah that gathered 
the beams of the morning sun; I 
looking over some notes, and he dozing 
in the corner of the settle. I noticed 
with some compassion the deep lines 
of his face, and idly wondered what 
strange matiers might be read be- 
tween them, had any one the key to 
the cipher. The flies, the meanest 
sort of all, the common house-flies, 
were troublesome, and perhaps investi- 
gating also the strange matters writ 
in the poor deep wrinkles. He 
twitched and moaned pathetically ; 
and I, with the end of my long glove, 
assumed the humble negro function of 
frightening away the blue-tail flies to 
give him a little more of the sweet rest 
of unconsciousness. 

‘Soon I was aware, though he never 
moved, that his weary gaze was 
fastened upon my proceedings. After 
a few seconds he spoke slowly :— 
‘Jedge, I take it mortal kind of you 
to lay out on me for that there stint : 
don’t laff, but it seems to kinder mind 
me of my mother forty years ago. 
There’s a pesky sight of flies in this 
here world. I mostly skeer ’em off 
myself—when they don’t —bide!’ 
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“There was an indescribable pathos 
in the old man’s nasal drawl. He 
spoke as one who had got his death 
wound in his heart, as he went on: 
“*T reckon you remember me in the 
crowd yonder, when you corralled that 
critter, Connor? I had reasons to be 
grateful to you, jedge, and with my 
poor sister’s son, Dave Crow (that was 
him as was shot by Connor), with 
him—God’s mercy on him even !—out 
of my path, and Connor chained up in 
your British calaboose, or, may be, 
hanged for good and for all, I guessed 
the last of my troubles was over. I 
was wrong though. I was half in the 
mind to let on up yonder and tell 
what I had to do with it all; but it 
seemer to kinder fix itself so’s I'd 
better not—and I let out for the down 
trail, wall, not lighter—there ain’t 
much lightness left me, I reckon, naow 
—but feeling I'd better not meddle with 
the way things was fixed up for me. 
This yer was my second season in a 
creek, way over between Antler and 
Yaller Jacket. Last year I made a 
little under ten thousand dollars in 
coarse gold, much of it fossicked out 
in Australian fashion. I was too sad 
a man to be much raised by that or any- 
thing in this world; but I cach’d half 
of it under the floor of my cabin, and 
tuk the rest down last winter. I 
wrote to America to Dave, a bad boy, 
but all of my blood then above the 
grass roots—nothin’ left naow— 
nothin’! JI told Dave to come on 
and be a son to me. He came— 
sure he came. I wonder he spared 
the money for that naow. We 
come up together last spring, and 
the luck held—both ways, jedge, 
the luck held. The gold panned out 
well, and Dave’s ill-luck, in the shape 
of James Connor, rejoined him up 
here. I guess it was a sorry record 
bound them two boys in sech a tight 
cahoot together ; but I needn’t reckon 
that over to you naow, if so be I 
knowed it all. I haven’t been so 
much alone—I’ve not marched the 
most of my days to the sorrerful 
tune I hev—not to be able to read 
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men’s hearts, you kin lay your bottom 
dollar on that, jedge. Them men 
meant murder/—they meant it for 
weeks, and meant it for months. 
Seems to me now I’ve raked some in, 
that money ain’t so very much in this 
world as they make of it; yet to a 
man who’s bin powerful poor for sixty 
year, it figures large when it seems 
like he’d lose it; and then—the 
nat’ral contrayriness of human natur’! 
I worked and watched agin them 
two wolves enough to eat a man’s 
heart out. We shared up evens three 
weeks agone, and let out together for 
Victory. You know what happened 
at Williams’s Lake, and you kin 
put a meanin’ to it now. Two days 
ago I heard Connor was broke loose. 
He don’t know where the dust is 
buried, but he reckons putty straight 
that some is buried, and may I’ 
——here the old man, to my aston- 
ishment, exploded a train of some six 
of the most terribly ingenious oaths 
I ever heard in British Columbia—* if 


he does find it, and does keep it on 
this side of hell!’ 
“ We had some conversation about 


the hardships and dangers of the 
winter, of which he made light; and 
then, after some simple allusion to my 
tender sympathies with him as evinced 
by my keeping the flies off him just 
before, he begged me with great ur- 
gency to see him again at a camping- 
place in Cariboo, which I should pass 
through in some eight or ten days 
on my last journey up. He said it 
was important, and promised to explain 
why when we should meet ; and so we 
parted for that time. 

“ You will be pleased to suppose that 
these ten days have elapsed, and that 
I am back in the snow and sitting in 
a rude, deserted wayside cabin, with 
the old man again for companion. 
My horse has been coaxed within the 
cabin, too; and the deep silence of the 
snow world lies on us as if we were 
the last survivors of an era. 

“<*T told you, jedge, I wanted you to 
take some kinder statutory declaration, 
and to make some sorter inventory as 
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would make an old man pass in his 
checks with some sorter peace of mind. 
I told you there was a bit of Cinnabar 
prospectin’ as nobody but me did know, 
or was like to know. I told you, 
jedge, that this was the last favour I 
reckoned to ask of livin’ man, and now 
I beg and implore you this very night 
to come. I know the trail as well as 
the riffles in my own flume. Five miles, 
five hours, and a road (the way I'll 
take you) fit for the Governor's 
lady.’ 

“ The weird fascination of the man’s 
appeal borrowed nothing from his 
words, or even his manner in the 
ordinary sense; but there was a mag- 
netism in it that reminded me of old 
German ballads, and that, at any rate, 
gained his point. 

“That night’s march over those 
mighty metamorphic rocks, through 
that gigantic volcanic ruin now frozen 
so stiff and cold, though I shall never 
forget it, would require a Dante to 
sing and a Doré to depict its awful 
beauties. At last we reached the 
claim. The snow had clothed the 
torn and riven banks and _ heaps 
of boulders, the ordinary ravages of 
mining, with its smooth and pure 
outline ; and the cabin door, deftly and 
speedily opened by the owner’s familiar 
hand, let us into its neat and orderly 
precincts. Materials for light and fire 
were ready prepared for use, though 
we had antedated the matter by a 
whole winter, and having used them 
we sallied forth again to stable my 
horse in a somewhat distant shelter. 
On our return some coffee and crackers 
(biscuits, that is) lent a sense of 
fragrance and festivity to the little 
shanty ; but I was shocked to observe 
the weakness of the old man when he 
was thawed from the cold. He waived 
aside, however, all notice of this, and 
showed me how to supplement the 
scanty comforts of the lowest of three 
bunks with a nondescript collection of 
coverings, old sacks, and even planks 
and dry branches, till my future bed 
looked like a wood-pile into which I 
was to creep feet foremost. 
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“*Tt comes to me, cap’en,’ slowly 
said Summers—did I mention his name 
before ?—‘it comes to me that this 
thing is pretty nigh played out. I 
guess the Cinnabar must wait: no 
man but me could show you the way 
to that ; but just under where I am 
sitting (and I put this yer stool here a 
puppus), the depth of a pick-handle, 
lies some two hundred and sixty 
ounces of dust as near as I can mind, 
tied up in three canvas sacks; and 
that thar dust, jedge, cap’en dear, 
my boy, as druv the flies from the 
old man’s face—the old man’s face as 
has every tear drained off it by years 
o’ weepin’ in his heart—that dust is 
for you. You're young, and I have no 
one belonging to me inthe world. I'll 
give you a writin’-sign,—a writin’ 
saying the dust is yours,’ 

“T struggled as wellas Icould against 
the man’s benevolent intentions ; but 
at last had to promise that I would 
exhume the gold, and accompany him 
to the settlements in the morning. 
Summers was so weak by this time 


that I was obliged to wrap him up, 
and compose him for sleep in front of 


the replenished fire. He felt no pain, 
and begged me to go to rest, which I 
did at last, clothed as I was, and 
warned by some intuition to arrange 
my pistol for instant use. 

“‘T must have slept an hour or more 
when the old man’s voice awaked me, 
repeating in a stronger but far-off sort 
of voice the same string of unspeakable 
imprecations that I formerly declined 
to repeat for your benefit, or rather 
injury. They did not sound so vicious 
this time ; but gave me the idea of a 
sort of wild abracadabra,’ or verbal 
fetish, used to fortify or accentuate a 
resolution. I slept again, and again 
awoke, this time to some purpose. 
As my eyes opened, a match was struck 
in the cabin, and to my amazement— 
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for somehow I had never anticipated 
this—James Connor stood, with a 
candle in one hand and a pistol in 
the other, peering into the cold and 
silent face of the dead miner: dead— 
in a second that was evident, for no 
pious hand, though my own was 
near, had closed his weary eyes, and 
they were wide open and the jaw 
fallen in all the unloveliness of death. 
I must have made some motion or 
sound, for the murderer’s light and 
weapon both quickly moved upon me 
as I lay supine on one elbow, with, 
thanks to my intuitive precautions, 
the muzzle of my revolver covering 
him as he stepped sideways towards my 
bunk. There was no use in delaying 
the end: I pushed aside the nonde- 
script mass of coverings with my 
pistol-hand and showed myself. The 
ruffian backed a moment. 

“*The judge, by the jumping 
Moses !’ he hoarsely exclaimed. Then, 
to do him justice, his voice grew firm, 
and he demanded sternly and briefly : 
‘You had my message ?’ 

“Tt was touch and go : fortunately I 
was ready, as I replied, ‘Take my 
answer !’ 

“The hammers of both weapons fell 
together. My pistol, resting on the 
bunk-edge, sent its bullet home under 
the man’s left breast ; his must have 
‘thrown up,’ and the ball merely 
turned up a skin-deep furrow just 
above my left ear. 

“TI dug up the dust as Summers had 
directed, and enlarged the hole till it 
afforded a shallow grave for him and 
Connor. I piled over them as many 
large stones as I could conveniently 
drag from the hearth, and rode away 
in the early morning, a sadder and a 
richer man by some seven thousand 
dollars. Some of it I spent on myself : 
what I did with the rest is hardly 
worth talking about.” 





THE HUMOUR 


I cannot claim to have made any 
new discoveries with regard either to 
Moliére’s life or his writings. Neither 
is it my intention to attempt an ex- 
haustive criticism of his genius. | 
merely wish to vindicate his title to 
two qualities which are not always 
conceded to him. 

In the first place, one is told (chiefly 
by English people who have not read 
him) that Moliére does not create 
characters, but only types. Secondly, 
most French people, not only the read- 
ing public, but professed critics, would, 
I fancy, deny that Moliére is a hu- 
mourist. They seem to consider that 
humour is especially an English pro- 
duct, or at most,a product of northern 
countries, associated with leaden skies 
and rude cookery. For instance, M. 
Taine, whose theories on English 
character and literature are always 
interesting even when they are most 
perverse, says somewhere that humour 
is English, “a kind of talent which 
Northern races may find amusing.” 
Now, of course, as we understand the 
word humour, there is plenty of it in 
France. The old writers of fabliaux 
and farces, Rabelais, La Fontaine, Le 
Sage, Balzac, to mention only a few 
names that immediately occur to me, 
are all what we should call humourists. 
So is emphatically Moliére, though 
Carlyle indeed says that his humour is 
chiefly of the understanding, which is 
tantamount to saying that he has no 
humour at all. For the great differ- 
ence between humour and wit, as 
branches of the ridiculous, is, I take 
it, that wit is an affair of the under- 
standing or intellect, while humour is 
connected with the feelings and the 
imagination. It is a distinguishing 
mark of humorous utterance that it 
calls up a picture before the mental 
vision. 


OF MOLIERE. 


The first play of Moliére’s in which 
real humour is exhibited is “ Sgana- 
relle,” or “ Le Cocu Imaginaire,” writ- 
ten when he was thirty-eight. It 
is a noticeable fact, though not one to 
be wondered at, that no man has 
written a great work of humour until 
he has neared, few before they have 
passed, the middle point of our allotted 
span of threescore and ten years. Cer- 
vantes was fifty-eight when he gave 
** Don Quixote” to the world: Sterne 
wrote “Tristram Shandy” at forty- 
six : Scott, “The Antiquary ” at forty- 
five: the first instalment of “ Panta- 
gruel” appeared when Rabelais was 
thirty-eight : “ Vanity Fair” when 
Thackeray was thirty-five : Fielding 
was the same age when he wrote 
« Joseph Andrews ;” and even Shake- 
speare had to wait till he was thirty- 
four to create Falstaff. So much ex- 
perience, and often so much suffering, 
is required for the production of a 
work of genuine humour. Of Moliére’s 
life up to the time when he returned 
with his troop to Paris nineteen months 
before the production of “ Sganarelle” 
we know little; except that after 
studying the humanities and philoso- 
phy in the Jesuit College of Clermont, 
the son of Jean Poquelin, upholsterer 
to His Majesty, had at the age of 
twenty-one abandoned the law for the 
stage, acted for three years with a 
small troup at Paris, and for twelve 
years had wandered from province to 
province in the triple capacity of 
playwright, actor and stage-manager. 
But knowing, as we do, the sort of 
life that actors of that day led, and 
the light in which they were regarded 
by the great mass of what are called 
respectable people, and knowing also 
how entirely Moliére, in adopting this 
profession, had cut himself adrift from 
his family, and what poignant regrets 
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it afterwards caused him, we can hardly 
be wrong in imagining that a man 
of Moliére’s education must in these 
twelve years have gone through many 
a phase of mental suffering. At any 
rate his experience must have been 
rich and varied: he must have drunk 
deep of the cup of life, and the after- 
taste must have been sometimes bit- 
ter. , In his two first regular plays, 
“ L’Etourdi” and “Le Dépit Amour- 
eux,” both written during his provin- 
cial wanderings, he had already given 
proof of his genius for comedy, of his 
exquisite sense of dramatic situations, 
of his vigour and gaiety and good 
taste, and of the astonishing ease and 
power of his versification. “ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules” revealed Moliére 
not only to others, but to himself. 
The story of his sayirg, ‘“‘ Henceforth 
my only study is the world,” is doubt- 
less an invention ; but it aptly expresses 
the nature of the work upon which he 
was now entering. His work was to 
reform the world by laughing at it; 
and few men have done their work 
with greater conscientiousness, or 
shown greater courage in grappling 
with difficulties. 

But to return to “Sganarelle.” In- 
ferior to its predecessor, “Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules,”’ as a whole, it is 
remarkable for two things, theexcellent 
fun of the situations and the character 
of the hero, The name of Sganarelle 
henceforth appears frequently in 
Moliére’s plays, and whenever it ap- 
pears we know that it was the part 
played by Moliére himself. The im- 
pudent and brilliant Mascarille of 
“ L’Etourdi,” for ever associated to us 
of this generation with the name of 
Coquelin, had been succeeded by a far 
more humble and unassuming Mascar- 
ille in “ Le Dépit Amoureux,” who is 
a foretaste of his successor Sganarelle. 
In the third play Mascarille is again 
of the witty and brilliant type: “1 
have a certain valet,” says his master, 
“who passes for a kind of wit;” but 
this is his last appearance. Molidre 
now chose another name for that type 
of character which he so often intro- 
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duces in his plays, representing that 
side of human nature which for him, 
as for all humourists, has so much 
attraction, the ignoble and material 
side. “The Sganarelle of Moliére,” 
says Saint Beuve, “in all his various 
aspects of valet, husband, father of 
Lucinda, brother of Ariste, guardian, 
woodcutter, physician, is a person who 
belongs to the poet as much as Panurge 
to Rabelais, Falstaff to Shakespeare, 
Sancho to Cervantes: he represents 
the ugly side of human nature, the old, 
crabbed, morose, selfish, low, cowardly 
side.” In a word, Sganarelle repre- 
sents what Xavier de Maistre in his 
inimitable “ Voyage Autour de ma 
Chambre” so vividly portrays under 
the title of La Béte. 

In this, his first appearance, his 
humour consists in the incongruity 
between his jealousy and his cowardice. 
He is extremely solicitous of his honour, 
but very unwilling to imperil his per- 
son in its defence. A jealous man is 
usually aggressive and warlike, but 
Sganarelle is emphatically a man of 
peace. His statement of the case 
against honour is as unanswerable as 
David's in “ The Rivals.” The scene 
in which he comes in armed to the 
teeth, prepared to take a bloody ven- 
geance on his wife’s supposed lover, is 
most masterly. He is murderously 
intent, but he cannot screw his courage 
up to the sticking-point. In vain does 
he stimulate himself with words of 
reproach or encouragement ; he cannot 
bring himself to do the deed ; and he 
abides by the ignoble conclusion at 
which he has already arrived, that 
dishonour is better than death. — 

In Moliére’s next comedy, “ L’Ecole 
des Maris,” we have another Sganar- 
elle, a more important but less 
humorous personage than his prede- 
cessor. He is rough, morose, and 
domineering, and treats his brother, 
his senior by twenty years, with con- 
temptuous insolence. But the pro- 
minent feature of his character is his 
arrogant confidence in his own wisdom, 
and especially in his theory of educa- 
tion; and it is upon this that the 
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humour of the play depends, for the 
young girl, whom in accordance with 
his theory he has brought up with 
puritanical strictness, picks up a lover 
under his very nose, and, while appar- 
ently confiding in him with the most 
innocent ingenuity, makes him an 
instrument of his own overthrow. 

The subject of the more famous 
“L’Ecole des Femmes” is almost 
identical. But Arnolphe is a very 
different character from Sganarelle : 
he is equally positive and self-opi- 
niated, but here the resemblance 
ends. He is no rude, vulgar bour- 
geois, but a polished, open-handed 
gentleman, who not only fancies that 
he knows the world but really does 
know it, especially the female portion 
of it. He is by no means of the 
Sganarelle type, and his character, in 
spite of its faults and eccentricities, 
has nothing ignoble in it. Moreover, 
he is really in love with Agnes ; and 
though his cynical delight in the 
matrimonial misfortunes of his neigh- 
bours makes us feel that he deserves 
his fate, yet his groan of anguish on 
finding that Agnes is lost to him for 
ever touches a sympathetic chord in 
our hearts. The play was produced 
nine months after the marriage of 
the poet with Armande Béjart, of the 
man of forty with the girl of seven- 
teen, and this bitter O/ /! with which 
Arnolphe quits the stage seems almost 
prophetic of what the author and 
player of the part was himself to 
suffer at the hands of his own wife. 

In “ L’ Ecole des Femmes ’”’ we see the 
serious and pathetic side of Moliére’s 
humours. In “ Le Mariage Forcé” we 
return to the comic side, and Sgana- 
relle re-appears in the chief part. The 
marriage of an old man with a young 
girl is again the leading motive. But 
the girl is no longer an innocent 
ninny: she is what Moliére had by 
this time found his own wife to be, 
a finished coquette. Sganarelle, her 


1 According to the tradition of the Théatre 
Francais, Moliére, when acting the part, 
ilways substituted the more comic expression 
Ouf for Oh ! 
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intended husband, is one of the true 
breed, vulgar, conceited, sensual, 
cowardly, always asking other people's 
advice and never taking it; and yet 
not without a certain amount of 
shrewd wit and common sense, which 
enables him to pay out the doubting 
philosopher in his own coin, and to 
have an uncomfortably clear vision of 
the matrimonial galley upon which 
he is forced to embark with the lively 
Doriméne. The fate of George Dandin 
inevitably awaits him; but consider- 
ing that he had only three courses 
open to him, to fight, to be horse- 
whipped, or to marry Doriméne, he 
will be spared the self-reproach of 
“Vous l’avez voulu, George Dandin.” 
Alcidas, his future brother-in-law, a 
professional duellist, who beats him 
till he consents to the marriage, is a 
very humorous sketch: the extreme 
courtesy and urbanity of his language 
being in most amusing contrast with 
the brutality of his actions. 

We now come to the greatest of all 
the Sganarelles, the valet of “ Dom 
Juan,” or “ Le Festin de Pierre,” the 
greatest of Moliére’s prose-plays. 

Groundless though the accusations 
were which churchmen and moralists 
made against the author of “ Tartuffe” 
and ‘‘ Le Misanthrope,” of having turned 
religion and virtue into ridicule, they 
had some right on their side when 
they attacked “Dom Juan.” It is a 
very different thing quietly reading a 
play, perhaps for the third or fourth 
time, in the passionless atmosphere of 
one’s study, and seeing it for the first 
time on the stage amid the excitement 
of a theatre, unable to return upon 
one’s impressions, but compelled to 
judge each stroke at a glance. Even 
as we read “Dom Juan” we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that scepticism 
is not without its attractions to the 
pupil of Gassendi ; and that Don Juan 
is not merely a reckless atheist and 
libertine, but the forerunner not only 
of Voltaire and Diderot, but also of 
the modern Positivist who does every- 
thing “for the love of humanity.” 
Can we then be surprised if the Prince 














de Conti, Moliére’s friend and patron, 
complained that in “Dom Juan” 
atheism has the leading part, while 
the cause of religion is intrusted to 
an ignorant buffoon ? 

But poor Sganarelle is not so igno- 
rant as at first sight he appears. As 
the French say, “il a de la lecture,” 
and he is fond of letting us know it. 
He talks of Aristotle and Epicurus: 
he can repeat the argument from final 
causes in favour of a God; and his 
speech beginning, “C’est bien 4 vous, 
petit ver de terre, petit mirmidon 
que vous ¢tes,” might have been 
written by Pascal with hardly the 
alteration of a word. He feels that 
there is something admirable even in 
him, the poor valet, something which 
the logic of ‘two and two make four” 
is inadequate toexplain. But neither 
can he explain it, and when he makes 
the attempt, either falls ignobly on 
his back, or ends in a long rigmarole 
of utter nonsense. “ Fine reasoning!” 
says his master with a sneer; but 
though Don Juan, philosopher and 
materialist, has the best of the argu- 
ment, Sganarelle is right. With all 
the master’s wit and _ intellectual 
power the servant is the better man, 
for he has a heart. Of all the Sgana- 
relles this one is the best. He has 
many good qualities; but his fear 
of Don Juan outweighs everything, 
for “a great lord when bent on mis- 
chief is a terrible thing.” And so 
from fear of his master he lies and 
talks atheism, and commits the most 
ignoble actions, all of which the better 
part of him abhors. His whole cha- 
racter is, in short, an epitome of the 
humour of human nature, of how low 
a man can sink when the beast within 
him gets the upper hand. And with 
Sganarelle it is only for want of that 
quality which in men of Don Juan’s 
rank is so rarely absent—the only 
good quality that Don Juan possesses 
—physical courage. 

The Sganarelle of the play “L’ Amour 
Médecin,” which succeeded ‘Dom 
Juan,’ and which was written and 
rehearsed in the almost incredibly 
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short space of four days, is neither 
a very interesting nor a very humor- 
ous person, but he is an excellent type 
of a narrow-minded egotist. He has 
lately lost his wife (his only wife, as 
he informs us), and his one consolation 
for her loss (he had done nothing but 
quarrel with her during her lifetime) 
is an only daughter. He loves her 
tenderly, but with a purely selfish 
love; for though, as he believes, she 
has fallen into « siate of melancholy 
which has deprived her of speech, and 
even threatens her life, he will not 
hear of the only efficacious remedy, 
that of her marriage with her lover. 
When by dumb signs she makes her 
position known to him, he taxes her 
with ingratitude and heaps every 
epithet of abuse upon her, not because 
he objects to the particular suitor, but 
because he has no intention that his 
daughter shall marry at all. 

It is doubtless only a coincidence, 
but is worth noticing, that “ L’? Amour 
Médicin ” was written in the same year 
as the publication of the first edition 
of La Rochefoucauld’s ‘“ Maximes.” 
There could not be a better illustra- 
tion of the theory which is put for- 
ward so prominently in that edition, 
that self-love is the root of human 
action, than the conduct and senti- 
ments of Sganarelle. 

The Sganarelle of “Le Médecin 
malgré lui,” for the vigour and 
realistic force with which he is 
drawn, stands next to his brother in 
“Dom Juan.” But while the valet of 
the latter play is morally the best of 
the Sganarelles, this one is unques- 
tionably the worst. He is not a fool 
—none of the Sganarelles are fools : 
he has a smattering of knowledge, 
and prides himself on being able to 
reason as no ordinary fagot-maker 
can, and he plays the doctor with 
admirable ingenuity and wit; but 
morally he is a worthless scoundrel 
who turns everything into drink, even 
his wife’s bed, and then beats her 
because she reproaches him with it. 
It is this contrast between his gross 
sensuality and his ready wit which 
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makes him really humorous. He is, 
in fact, a Falstaff of low life. 

Sosie, in the story of “ Amphitryon,” 
is in everything but the name a true 
Sganarelle. The character, like the 
rest of the play, is borrowed from 
Plautus; but by virtue of certain 
touches, which only a great humourist 
could have given, Moliére has made it 
his own. Sosie as we have him in the 
French play is neither honest nor 
brave nor truthful ; but he is infinitely 
superior to Jupiter and Mercury ; and 
we forgive him everything for the very 
just estimate he makes of their char- 
acters (his parting words to Mercury 
as he returns to Olympus are, “ I never 
saw in my life such a devil as you”), 
and for the words of wisdom with 
which he ends the play: “ About such 
matters it is always best to say no- 
thing.” 

Even supposing that Michelet—who 
admired Moliére less than he hated a 
king, and therefore did not scruple to 
weave into his history the most poison- 
ous scandal about the poet, if by so 
doing he could reflect discredit upon 
the poet’s master—even if Michelet 
were right in his theory that the play 
of “ Amphitryon” was meant to be an 
allegory of the loves of Lewis the 
Fourteenth and Madame de Montespan, 
Moliére’s Sosie has taken good care to 
let us know that for his part he did 
not think dishonour any the more 
honourable because it was conferred by 
royalty. The scene in which Sosie 
returns from the wars to find his 
identity usurped by another Sosie, who 
is not only the very image of him, but 
has a minute acquaintance with certain 
little passages in his career which he 
had particular reasons for keeping to 
himself, is one of the wittiest and most 
humorous in the whole of Moliére ; 
while nothing can be more admirable 
than the way in which Sosie explains 
to his master how he has been com- 
pel'led by the superior force of his 
double to renounce his own identity. 

In “ Amphitryon,” Moli¢re adhered 
very closely to Plautus’ play; but in 
“ L’Avare,” which was produced in 
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the same year (1669), little is borrowed 
from Plautus, except the mere outline 
of the story. Harpagon is one of 
Moliére’s finest characters; and one 
which perhaps more than any other 
seems to refute the charge often brought 
against him by English critics that— 
like Regnard and our own Ben Jonson 
—he portrays humours rather than 
living men and women. He did 
oecasionally, it is true, paint mere 
humours as in “Les Facheux” and 
“Les Précieuses Ridicules ;” but the 
great majority of his characters are 
real human beings, and not beings with 
one quality so strongly exaggerated 
that they become almost monsters. It 
is this fidelity to nature, this entire 
freedom from exaggeration, which 
gives such a freshness to Moliére’s 
work ; while even about “ Volpone”’ 
there is an atmosphere of antiquity 
which makes it rank with the master- 
pieces which are often talked about 
but seldom read. 

Harpagon, as I said, is an excellent 
instance of this truth to nature. He 
is a miser—that is to say, he hates 
spending his money ; but he is not a 
miserable, half-starved old man, living 
in a garret. He is a man of position, 
which to some extent he keeps up: he 
has plenty of servants, though one of 
them does double duty as cook and 
coachman: he keeps a pair of horses, 
though he keeps them so short that 
they are too weak to do any work ; 
and though he is past sixty, he intends 
to marry a young woman, and puts up 
with her having no dowry on the 
score that the simple life to which she 
has been accustomed will make her 
economical, In fact, he is not more 
avaricious than he is selfish; and it is 
perhaps a fault in his character, as a 
work of art, that he has not a single 
good quality. The part of Harpagon 
was taken by Moli¢re ; and Frosine’s 
remark to him, “ How gracefully you 
cough,” is a characteristic allusion to 
the cough which never left him, and of 
which he was rapidly dying. Maitre 
Jacques, cook and gentleman, is 
delightful. Though he does not hold 
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at all with Harpagon’s miserly ways, 
he is a faithful servant to him, and 
loves him, next to his horses, better 
than anybody in the world. His love 
for those poor horses, which, from the 
austerity of their fasts had become 
mere phantoms, is very touching. He 
feels their sufferings as if they were 
his own: he shares his food with them : 
he has not the heart to drive them, 
still less to touch them with the whip. 
“* How,” he asks, “ will you have them 
drag a coach when they can’t drag 
themselves ¢” 

Five months after the production of 
“ L’Avare,” on February 5th, 1669, 
‘“‘Tartufie,” written as long ago as 
1664 but played for one night only in 
public exactly eighteen months before, 
was re-introduced on the boards of the 
Palais Royal. There is not much 
humour in “ Tartuffe.” The play is too 
serious, the attack on hypocrisy is too 
direct toadmit of humour. There is, in- 
deed, a comic element in the character 
of Dorine, and all the scenes in which 
she appears are amusing ; but she is 
witty and vivacious rather than 
humorous. The only characters 
which partake of real humour, and in 
them it is of a severe kind, are those 
of Madame Pernelle and Orgon, Mo- 
liére’s part. Madame Pernelle is an 
excellent instance of how Moliire, 
like the greatest creators, like Homer 
and A‘schylus and Shakespeare, can 
draw a character in a few strokes. 
How vividly we can see her hurrying 
out of her daughter-in-law’s house, 
because she cannot bear the sight of so 
much worldliness and extravagance, 
but also because no one pays her any 
attention: snapping every one’s head 
off who tries to speak to her: preach- 
ing religion, and then boxing her maid’s 
ears to relieve her feelings. Her son 
Orgon is neither a bigot like his 
mother, nor a hypocrite like Tartuffe. 
He is naturally a kindly, affectionate, 
well-disposed man ; but he has become 
so thoroughly tartujfié that he breaks 
his word to his intended son-in-law, 
tyrannises over his daughter, quarrels 
with everybody, and disinherits his 
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son and finally his whole family. There 
is not, I think, much interest in this 
character, though perhaps if we had 
seen Moliére in the part we might 
think otherwise; but he serves to 
show to what a depth of iniquity a 
good easy man may descend if he 
deliver himself up body and soul toa 
Tartuffe. 

Chrysale, the father in “ Les Femmes 
Savantes” (played for the first time 
March 11th, 1672), is a far more 
interesting and humorous character. 
He is not very brilliant: he is a 
trifle vain, and likes to recall his 
young days when he was a bit of a 
rake ; but he is a thoroughly kind- 
hearted, genial gentleman, and his 
sympathy for the two lovers endears 
him to our hearts. Unfortunately his 
wife, as he justly remarks, is a real 
she-dragon, who, on the slightest con- 
tradiction, raises a storm which lasts a 
week ; and domestic storms are the one 
thing which our good friend cannot 
abide. “Anything for a quiet life” 
is his motto ; and so, though every now 
and then he makes an effort to stand 
up to his wife, and in her absence talks 
most determinedly of his intention to 
be master, and of the infamy of being 
henpecked, when the tug of war comes, 
it only takes a little raising of 
Madame’s voice to make him capitulate 
at discretion. 

“Les Femmes Savantes” is no doubt 
inferior to “Le Misanthrope” and 
“Tartuffe” in depth and power, and it 
has no great central figure like that 
of Alceste and Tartuffe; but as a 
work of art it must rank with 
“Le Misanthrope.” What marvellous 
delicacy and finish, and above all 
what masterly portraiture! Besides 
Chrysale and his wife, Philaminte, 
blue stocking and _ she-dragon, we 
have Ariste, his brother, sensible and 
slightly sarcastic: Bélise, his sister, a 
vain, foolish old maid, whose head is 
so stuffed with the romances of Mdlle. 
de Seudéry and La Calprenéde that 
she fancies every man is in love with 
her, but regards a declaration as posi- 
tively indecent: Armande, his eldest 
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daughter, a handsome selfish prude: 
Trissotin, author and wit and oracle of 
Philaminte’s sa/on: his friend Vadius, 
a learned and brutal pedant whom the 
three ladies kiss, when he is intro- 
duced to them, because he knows 
Greek : Martine, the cook who loses 
her place because (to use an ana- 
chronism) she has a greater regard 
for Soyer than for Lindley Murray, 
and who has a quick tongue in her 
head, with which she tells her mistress 
some very home truths; and last, but 
not least, the lovers Clitandre and 
Henriette. Of all characters there are 
none so difficult to draw as young men 
and women who are meant to repre- 
sent the generosity and innocence 
characteristic of virtuous youth. In 
these characters Moliére does not, as 
a rule, succeed; but Clitandre and 
Henriette are honourable exceptions. 
Clitandre stands out clearly enough by 
virtue of his frankness and generosity ; 
and Henriette, tender, arch, and 
womanly, but with plenty of quiet 
determination, is the one young girl 
in Moliére’s plays who really lives. 
When that brute, Vadius, on the 
strength of his Greek learning offers 
to kiss her, cannot we imagine the 
quiet dignity with which she turns 
away from him with: ‘“ Excuse me, 
sir, I do not know Greek.” 

M. Jourdain occupies a far larger 
space on Molitre’s canvas, and is far 
better known than the bon homme 
Chrysale, but he is not so subtly 
delineated. It is altogether a broader 
style of portrait-painting, which at a 
little distance has a most admirable 
effect, but which, when we come to 
look closer, lacks those delicate touches 
which we admire so much in Chrysale’s 
portrait. Moreover, M. Jourdain is 
only the type of a class, while a 
Chrysale may be found in any rank 
of life. Still, M. Jourdain is an infi- 
nitely amusing picture of a vain and 
foolish Lowryeois, whose ambition is to 
become an aristocrat ; and though the 
lesson he teaches is not for all classes, 
it is for all time. The scene between 
M. Jourdain and Dorante, the escroc, 


or gentleman-blackleg, is very like 
that between M. Dimanche and Don 
Juan; and if Dorante has a strong 
family resemblance to the Don, we 
may look on M. Jourdain as a more 
fully developed M. Dimanche—a M. 
Dimanche in private life after he has 
retired from business, which, in spite 
of a few Don Juans on his books, has 
given him a very pretty fortune. 

The faults of the play are the intro- 
duction of Doriméne, who has little or 
no connection with the story, and the 
absurdity of the means by which M. 
Jourdain is brought to consent to the 
marriage of the lovers. The play 
begins as a comedy and ends as a 
farce: both comedy and farce are 
admirable in themselves, but they do 
not fit well together. 

Almost exactly a year before the 
production of “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme ”’ came “ M. de Pourceaugnac,” 
which rivals the last act of “ Le Bour- 
geois”’ in hilarious gaiety, but differs 
from that play in being a farce from 
beginning to end. It is an admirable 
specimen of that rollicking exuberant 
fun of which Rabelais and Aristophanes 
are such consummate masters; but I 
cannot agree with Diderot that those 
who think that there are many more 
men capable of writing ‘‘ Pourceaug- 
nac” than “Le Misanthrope” are 
much mistaken. Many farces have 
been produced as good as “ Pour- 
ceaugnac,” notably by M. Labiche, on 
the boards of the Palais Royal: “ Le 
Misanthrope” has at present no 
successor. 

M. de Pourceaugnac himself is a 
very remarkable figure. He is a 
gentleman from the Limousin, lately 
arrived at Paris, where he is as much 
at home as if he had dropped from the 
moon. He is of a respectable but not 
a noble family: a sort of hobéreaw or 
petty squire, but none the less 
thoroughly imbued with the import- 
ance of the Pourceaugnacs, and of 
himself in particular. He has studied 
law, and is somewhat proud of his 
knowledge ; but when his familiarity 
with legal terms induces Sbrigani to 


























say, “Ah! I see you are an advocate,” 
he indignantly denies it. “‘ Not at all! 
I am a gentleman,” and goes on to 
explain that common sense has taught 
him legal phraseology, or (for this 
explanation is naturally received with 
incredulity) that he has picked it up 
from reading romances. The adven- 
tures of provincials in Paris have 
always been a favourite subject with 
French humourists, especially with 
Balzac; but I question whether even 
he has ever drawn a better picture of 
a ridiculous provincial than this of 
M. de Pourceaugnac. Nor is Pour- 
ceaugnac merely a provincial, the type 
of aclass. He has some special qualities 
of his own: he is perfectly satisfied 
with himself, although his wits, we are 
told, are of the thickest ; and he has in 
a remarkable degree that peculiar 
characteristic of a born gull, that of 
being both suspicious and credulous in 
the wrong place. He arrives at Paris 
fully prepared to keep a sharp look- 
out for rogues, but unfortunately the 
greatest rogue in Paris is on the look- 
out for him ; and so while he mistrusts 
all the honest people he comes across, 
he throws himself into the arms of his 
destroyer, and after the most perilous 
adventures, all brought about by the 
machinations of this ruffian, leaves 
Paris with the firm opinion that he 
was the only honest man he had 
found there. 

The part of Pourceaugnac was played 
by Molitre himself; and it may be 
convenient to notice here that, from 
the time Moliére abandoned the réle 
of Mascarille*for that of Sganarelle, 
he always took for himself the humor- 
ous character of the piece, whether he 
called it Sganarelle or not. It was 
not always the principal part: it was 
not so in “ Tartuffe” or “ Dom Juan” 
or “ Les Femmes Savantes:” it was 
generally an undignified part ; but it 
was always the part with the greatest 
amount of humour in it. The only 
exception to his otherwise invariable 
custom seems to occur in “Les Four- 
beries de Scapin,” in which he is said 
to have acted the part of Scapin, of 
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the duper, not the dupe, of the witty, 
not the humorous character. The part 
is assigned to him on the testimony of 
Robinet, a contemporary. The sup- 
position that he really took the part 
of Geronte, and that we ought to read 
le instead of se in Boileau’s well-known 
lines, 


** Dans ce sac ridicule oi Scapin s’enveloppe, 
Je ne reconnais plus l’auteur du Misan- 
thrope,” 


however tempting, has no authority 
for it. 

Between the plays I last noticed 
and “Le Misanthrope” there is cer- 
tainly a striking contrast. They are 
the brightest and gayest and most 
laughter -moving of comedies: “Le 
Misanthrope” is the most sombre. 
They, with their sparkling dialogues 
and comic situations, show to best 
advantage on the stage: ‘“ Le Misan- 
thrope” with its long speeches, deep 
thought and want of action, is rather 
for the study. 

* Le Misanthrope” was produced on 
June 4th, 1666, at what was probably 
the darkest period of Moliére’s life. 
On November 29th, 1664, “ Tartuffe” 
had been played privately before the 
Prince of Condé, and the Paris pulpits 
had rung with denunciations of the 
impious player who had dared to scoff 
at religion. Fénélon alone among the 
clergy raised a voice in his defence. 
At the beginning of 1665 appeared 
“Dom Juan,” and the denunciations 
were redoubled. Next came “ L’Amour 
Médicin,” and instantly there was an 
outcry that this terrible scoffer was a 
heretic in medicine as well as religion. 
It is not surprising, then, if Moliére 
felt somewhat bitter against the world 
when he wrote his masterpiece. There 
is nothing more disheartening than to 
be misunderstood, and when you have 
fought on the side of virtue to be 
accused of fighting against it. But 
besides the sympathy of real friends 
like Boileau, Moliére had one never- 
failing resource —that heaven-sent 
faculty of laughter; and so, instead 
of giving way to despair or anger, he 
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merely wrote another comedy, for 
‘‘Le Misanthrope,” in spite of its 
dark shadows, is a true comedy. 
Wher, after “ L’Ecole des Femmes,” 
his enemies attacked his literary 
qualities, he had turned upon them, 
and utterly routed them in “Le 
Critique de l’Ecole” and “L'Im- 
promptu de Versailles’’; but now 
that it is his whole character as a 
man that is denounced, he feels that 
it is with the whole of society that 
he is at war. And, yet, with his 
characteristic sympathy with human 
nature and depreciation of himself, it 
is at himself rather than at society 
that he directs his laughter. 

There has been much discussion as 
to whether M. de Montausier, the 
husband of the celebrated Julie 
d’Argennes, or Moliére himself was the 
original of Alceste. Possibly some 
parts may have been borrowed from 
M. de Montausier ; but of this we may 
be quite sure, that such a character 
could only have been created by one 
who felt it. Coleridge supposes that 
one of Shakespeare’s favourite methods 
of creating character was to take 
some quality of human nature and 
consider how he himself would have 
felt and acted in certain circum- 
stances had that quality been strongly 
developed in him ; and this, I imagine, 
is the way in which all the greatest 
characters are created. Alceste, then, 
it seems to me, is a picture of what 
Moliére felt he might have been had 
he, on the one hand, been equal to his 
aspirations, and, on the other, had the 
faculty of laughter been denied him. 
Alceste is at once an idealised Moliére, 
and a Moliére whom the discord in 
human nature moves to anger instead 
of to laughter. Those touching words 
—‘ No, the love that I feel for that 
young widow does not shut my eyes 
to her defects; but for all that, for 
all I can do, I confess my weakness, 
she has the art of pleasing me”—could 
only have been written by one who 
felt them deeply. 

Rousseau, who was absolutely devoid 
of humour, has accused Moliére of mak- 


ing virtue ridiculous in the person of 
Alceste. The accusation is utterly ab- 
surd: Alceste is made ridiculous, not 
virtue. Because a man is essentially 
noble and virtuous, there is no reason 
why he should not have some ridiculous 
defects. We laugh at Alceste, but 
none the less we count him the noblest 
figure that Moliére ever painted, And 
pray, we would ask, is not Don 
Quixote ridiculous, and Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and the Antiquary, and 
Uncle Toby, and Orlando Friscobaldo, 
and Colonel Newcome? And you, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, preacher of 
virtue, were you not most unutterably 
ridiculous? Ay, and something in- 
finitely worse. The noble qualities of 
Alceste are too vividly portrayed for 
any one to fail to see them. At any 
rate I will leave them to speak for 
themselves and will pass rather to his 
ridiculous side. He is brusque and 
impetuous ; but his chief fault is that 
he takes things too seriously, that he 
gets angry at folly instead of laughing 
at it; and that in passing universal 
condemnation on human nature he 
forgets that in such a judgment he 
must necessarily include himself. Bad 
poetry is an abomination, no doubt, 
but it is not worth while to lose your 
temper over it. Even in his conduct 
with Céliméne, Alceste is not free 
from ridicule, for he treats a woman, 
whom he knows to be an arrant 
coquette, in a way which a woman 
whose sole desire was to please him 
alone would hardly have stood; and 
finally hecommitsthe double absurdity, 
first, of not giving her up when her 
coquetry is revealed to him in a 
singularly odious light, and secondly, 
of expecting that this gay and lively 
widow of twenty would live with him 
in a desert. But in spite of this we 
all feel that Mdlle. Mars was right 
when, on being asked why she did not 
put more force into Céliméne’s words, 
“Tl ne me plait pas, moi,” she excused 
herself by saying, “‘ How can a woman 
help loving Alceste?” 

In Moliére’s last play, “Le Malade 
Imaginaire,” there is no diminution of 
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power: the fun is as irresistible, the 
situations as dramatic, and the dia- 
logues as vivacious as ever. The cha- 
racters, too, are well drawn: Argon 
and Diafoirus, and Thomas Diafoirus, 
and Toinette, and Beline, are all 
capital. Argon’s humour results from 
the extreme excitability of his temper, 
which is constantly bringing him into 
situations thoroughly unsuited to his 
character as an invalid. One minute 
he is chasing his servant round the 
room with a stick: the next he sud- 
denly recollects the state of his health 
and sinks into his chair with a, “ je ne 
puis plus!” As one reads the play 
now, one’s thoughts inevitably go back 
te that night of the 17th February, 
1673, the fourth representation of the 
piece, in which Moliére played the part 
for the last time. It was a strange 
irony that this man who excited the 
laughter of the audience as he now 
ran shouting about the stage in bois- 
terous health, now dropped exhausted 
into his chair, should have been in 
grim reality, under the actor’s mask, 
a dying man. In all Moliére’s come- 
dies there is not so much humour as 
in the closing scene of his life—a grim, 
bitter, cruel humour. 

In every poet there are, as it were, 
two beings, the man who sees and 
thinks, and feels, and the artist who 
provides a beautiful form for the out- 
come of the man. But though every 
poet must be both man and artist, there 
are many who only give just enough 
form to their thoughts to ensure their 
immortality, while there are others 
whose feeling for beauty and harmony 
is cultivated at the expense of their 
humanity. In Moliére, giant among 


literary artists though he was, the 
artist was ever subservient to the man. 
We may perhaps find here and there 
in his work imperfections such as we 
do not find in that of Virgil or Racine ; 
but their perfection was attained at 
the cost of infinite study and labour, 
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while Moliére, working as he did 
amid a thousand disquieting elements, 
and often obliged to write at the pace 
of a hack journalist, was enabled by 
his spontaneous artistic sense to im- 
press upon his works a perfect form 
with a precision that hardly ever 
failed him. It is, however, more par- 
ticularly with his merits as a humourist 
that I am now concerned. If his 
humour lacks the tender pathos and 
lyric inspiration which is the charm of 
Jean Paul, if it has not the deep in- 
sight of Cervantes, nor that marvellous 
sympathy with the trivial oddities 
and whimsical prejudices of human 
nature, which is the secret of Sterne, 
yet it is true, and wise, and genial, 
and delicate, and above all things, and 
this perhaps is its greatest charm, it is 
perfectly natural and simple. Thack- 
eray, with all his sympathy with 
human nature, cannot help betraying 
a shade of contempt for his intellec- 
tual inferiors. But Moliére, whose 
insight into human nature may match 
with Thackeray’s, laughs at Sganarelle 
with the same unfailing kindness that 
Sterne shows towards Uncle Toby, 
and never betrays the slightest con- 
sciousness that he, the greatest genius 
of his age, is in any way superior to 
the poor valet. The tradition that 
Moliére used to read over his plays 
before they were produced to his old 
servant, La Forest, and profit by her 
criticisms, is characteristic of a man, 
who, not only in his art, but in his 
daily life was always simple and natu- 
ral, and who had in the very highest 
degree what Mr. Walter Besant, in a 
good and wise book, calls “the sense 
of humanity.” It is these qualities 
which endear him to us, and which 
make us feel that the most fitting 
words with which criticism can take 
leave of him, are words similar to 
those used by Mdlle. Mars of Alceste, 
“ How cana man help loving Moliére?”’ 
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AT A WINDOW. 
(To Cecilia.) 


Search the round Earth, and Heavens afar, 
Man is the highest thing you find: 
Yet all the powers of all mankind 
Drawn to a point, could never make 
One scented little jasmin-star 
Of these that by our window shake 
As stirs the fitful evening wind, 
Showing, in purple depth between 
The frondage, Sirius glancing keen. 


Look back into the twilight room, 

And see amid the tender gloom 

Our favourite Picture glimmering rich, 

Our dear Greek Goddess in her niche, 
Our fifty priceless Books a-row, 

And Music, where she mildly waits 

To open with a touch Heaven’s gates. 

Say hath not Art, man’s proper power, 
Its world of miracles to show? 

The boundless world of star and flower, 
All that exists, above, below, 

Is chaos, blind and deaf and dumb, 

Until within the Soul it come 

(That essence of its gross), perceive 

Itself at last, and instant weave 

A Universe of Beauty, wrought 

Of interflow, within, without,— 

Soul’s joy: which in its own fine ways 

Art expresses and conveys. 


How Nature hides her music-tones ! 
More deeply than her precious stones : 
How we have found and set them! Nay, 
To-night, Love, do not sing or play, 

But improvise—A Starry Night, 

And Beauty too is infinite : 

Its source the Loving Soul, a Face 
Like yours its choicest dwelling-place. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 





Ir is so surprising in these days, and 
so agreeable, to find any respect paid 
tothe memory of an illustriousancestor, 
that even those rigid guardians of our 
literary virtue who hold that a petti- 
coat forms no protection to a pen 
might unbend in favour of this little 
book. But indeed no excuses are 
necessary. With as much modesty as 
truth Lady Violet Greville has warned 
her readers that she makes “no pre. 
tensions to novelty or high things.” 
Her single aim has been to cast into a 
shape convenient to the unlaborious 
reader, the career of a distinguished 
member of her family. To be sure, 
the late Mark Napier’s two books may 
still be bought ; and a translation of 
Wishart’s panegyric is probably to be 
found in most public libraries.? But 
the good bishop no doubt needs correct- 
ing and supplementing ; while Napier, 
most painstaking and devoted of advo- 
cates, was not an assured master of 
the art of entertaining. There was 
nothing, then, to be said against a 
popular sketch of Montrose: nay, in 
un age so singularly prolific in unin- 
teresting and unimportant biographies, 
there needs no great stretch of in- 
genuity to find much to say for it. 
Montrose was important in his own 
time, and should be interesting in 
ours. Lady Violet Greville has not 
considered the character of her an- 
cestor very curiously. She has been 
at no great pains to find or make 
excuses for him. It is natural that 
she should think none are needed. 


1 “Montrose,” by Lady Violet Greville. 
London, 1886. 

*** Montrose and the Covenanters,” by 
Mark Napier, Advocate ; London, 1838. 
**The Life and 'Times of Montrose,” by the 
same; Edinburgh, 1840. ‘* Memoirs of the 
most renowned James Graham, Marquis of 
Montrose,” translated from the Latin of the 
Rev. Dr. George Wishart, afterwards Bishop 
of Edinburch ; F 1819, 
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At any rate she has either put by 
or lightly passed over, those points 
in his career which other writers 
have found puzzling or indefensi- 
ble. She has selected out of the 
materials provided for her enough 
to furnish a sufficiently correct and 
flowing sketch of a singularly pic- 
turesque figure ; and the result may 
be said to bear about the same relation 
to serious history or biography, as 
Maunder’s little epitomes bear to the 
prodigious labours of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. Her ladyship may particu- 
larly be praised for the firm front she 
has shown to those temptations which 
so few biographers, and especially of 
her sex, are found able to resist. She 
has put her materials to no fantastic 
uses; nor has her ancestral affection 


been sutfered to assume any unreason- 


able form of the Lues Boswelliana. 
The most that could be said against 
her on this score, might very well be 
covered by Scoti’s excuse to Southey 
for refusing to join in the general con- 
demunation of another famous member 
of the House of Graham. Southey had 
blamed Wordsworth for not intro- 
ducing into his sonnet on Killiecrankie 
some censure of Dundee’s character. 
But Scott defended both Wordsworth 
and Dundee, adding however: “I ad- 
mit I had many cavalier prejudices 
instilled into me, as my ancestor was 
a Killiecrankie man.” 

“ Great men,” said Carlyle, “ taken 
up in any way, are profitable company. 
We cannot look, however imperfectly, 
upon a great man without gaining 
something by him.” To determine 
Montrose’s claim to greatness, it would 
first be necessary to determine the 
essential meaning of the word great- 
ness. But definitions are dangerous 
things to meddle with: no one is ever 
satisfied with them but the maker. 
One micht, indeed, fall back on 
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that comfortable solution of all 
difficult problems, and maintain that 
true greatness can only be spiritually 
discerned. But that is, after all, a 
form of comfort which avails only when 
joined to the assurance that all the 
rest of mankind are spiritually blind. 
Carlyle himself helps us little here. 
As usual, he avoids the difficulty which 
he was perhaps congenitally incapable 
of grappling with, and wraps his weak- 
ness, as his manner was, in a gorgeous 
veilof words. He does, indeed, preface 
his discourse on Heroes with the fine 
assertion that a Great Man is “a 
flowing light-fountain of native original 
insight, of manhood and heroic noble- 
ness, in whose radiance all souls feel 
that it is well with them.” But tried 
by this test, what measure of greatness 
did Mahomet, Knox, Rousseau, or 
Napoleon reach? Manhood and heroie 
nobleness Montrose certainly had : in- 
sight he no less certainly lacked. It 
was indeed his hopeless incapacity for 
seeing things as they were, that wrecked 
his life; and this is the true explana- 
tion of that seeming waywardness and 
caprice which coloured many of his 
actions, and to which some writers 
have given even a harsher name. A 
dishonest man Montrose was not; but 
his ardent and imaginative nature, as 
much as his ambition, hurried him into 
situations beyond his control, from 
which he was compelled eventually to 
withdraw with some inevitable loss of 
reputation, for consistency if not for 
honesty. He was never really in touch 
with the forces of the time. In his 
youth he misunderstood the true nature 
of the Covenant, as much as he after- 
wards misunderstood the true nature 
of the King. Like so many others, 
greater and less than he, he shattered 
himself on a fond belief in the sincerity 
first of the father and then of the 
son. The feeling which inspired the 
loyalty of the great majority of the 
Cavaliers finds its best expression in 
Huntley’s answer to the overtures of 
the Covenant, that “his family had 
risen and stood by the Kings of Scot- 
land, and for his part, if the event 


proved the ruin of this King, he was 
resolved to lay his life, honours, and 
estate under the rubbish of the King 
his ruins.” But the loyalty of Mont- 
rose was a much more complicated 
feeling. He had framed an impossible 
ideal of government, and with equal 
enthusiasm and equal unreason he 
turned first to the Covenant and then 
to the King to secure what two cen- 
turies of unending conflict have not 
yet succeeded in securing. The chival- 
rous and poetic elements in his nature 
inspired him to become the leader of a 
national cause: the same elements, 
added to his imperiousness and vanity, 
would have sufficed to wreck any cause 
he led. He declared on the scaffold 
that he had cared nothing for the 
bishops, and this was true. Episcopacy 
and Presbyterianism were alike in- 
different to him as causes to fight for. 
“ He aimed,” says Mr. Gardiner, “at 
an ideal form of society in which the 
clergy should confine themselves to 
their spiritual duties, and in which the 
King, after being enlightened by open 
communication with theScottish nation, 
should maintain law and order without 
respect of persons.” This, the historian 
adds, “‘ was essentially a layman’s view 
of the situation.” He might also have 
added, essentially a Scotchman’s ; for 
Montrose seems never to have realised 
that the conflict between Charles and 
his people was a national conflict. 
That the same conflict was being 
waged over a wider area and destined 
to more desperate issues apparently 
never entered into his calculations. 
Charles was king of Great Britain, and 
Montrose should be his vicegerent in 
Scotland. Yet the ambition of Mont- 
rose was no vulgar ambition. He had 
not the singleness either of Strafford 
or Falkland. His ideal of government 
was honestly designed for his country’s 
good ; but it was a government in 
which he was to hold the foremost 
place. Something, too, must be allowed 
for the strong personal jealousies which 
then, and for long afterwards, at once 
guided and thwarted Scottish states- 
manship. There was the same sense 











of family rivalry among the great 
nobles of Scotland as among the High- 
land clans. It would not be fair to 
say that Montrose’s loyalty to Charles 
was inspired by his hatied of Argyle. 
But it is certain that his hatred of 
Argyle greatly animated the extra- 
ordinary exertions he made to support 
Charles’s authority. On the whole 
Clarendon, who in one instance, which 
we shall elsewhere examine, has been 
generally accused of gross unfairness 
to Montrose, seems to have justly 
balanced his character in the following 
words : 

“Thus died the gallant Marquis of Mon- 
trose, after he had given as great a testimony 
of loyalty and courage as a subject can do, 
and performed as wonderful actions in several 
battles, upon as great inequality of numbers, 
and as great disadvantages in respect of arms 
and other preparations for war, as have been 
performed in this age. . . . . He was of very 
good parts which were improved by a good 
education: he had always a great emulation, 
or rather a great contempt of the Marquis of 
Argyle (as he was too apt to contemn those 
he did not love), who wanted nothing but 
honesty and courage to be a very extra- 
ordinary man, having all other good talents 
in a very great degree. Montrose was in his 
nature fearless of danger, and never declined 
any enterprise for the difficulty of going 
through with it, but exceedingly affected 
those which seemed desperate to other men ; 
and did believe somewhat to be in himself 
above other men, which made him live more 
easily to those who were, or were willing to 
be, inferior to him (towards whom he exer- 
cised wonderful civility and generosity) than 
with his superiors or equals. He was 
naturally jealous, and suspected those who 
did not concur with him in the way, not to 
mean so well as he. He was not without 
vanity, but his virtues were much superior, 
and he well deserved to have his memory 
preserved and celebrated amongst the most 
illustrious persons of the age in which he 
lived.” 

But if Montrose’s claims to great- 
ness are not indisputable, there can be 
no question that he is at least one of 
the most romantic figures in all his- 
tory. The graces of his mind and 


person, his ardent and poetical nature, 
his excellence in all knightly accom- 
plishments, his brilliant exploits, his 
desperate devotion to a lost cause, the 
serene and lofty courage with which he 
in his weakness 


met a shameful deat h— 
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as in his strength, he stands out on 
the page of history, a genuine hero of 
romance. Nor is he a hero only to 
those amiable sentimentalists (whom, 
for our part, we have no mind to dis- 
parage) who regard our great Civil War 
mainly from an esthetical point of 
view, and are on the side not of Church 
and Crown, but of Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck and Sir Walter Scott. Carlyle, 
who professed unending scorn for what 
he was pleased to call the “ buff jerkin 
business ” (partly, it may be, because 
he was himself not a little indebted 
to the same way of working), has 
graciously allowed Montrose’s claim 
on posterity. “ The noblest of all the 
Cavaliers,”’ he calls him: “an accom- 
plished, gallant-hearted, splendid man, 
what one may call the Hero-Cavalier. 
.... He was at one period, for a 
short while, master of all Scotland. 
One man; but he was a man ; a million 
zealous men but without the one ; they 
against him were powerless.” And if 
he was not a hero in the highest and 
purest sense of the word, he had 
assuredly some strain of the heroic 
quality. If he was not a great man, 
he did some great things. It is 
perhaps because they had, and could 
have no enduring result, that he falls 
short of true greatness. 

It must always remain doubtful 
whether Montrose would ever have 
subscribed the Covenant but for some 
little touch of pique. But this doubt 
need cast no suspicion on his good 
faith to the cause, when he had once 
embraced it. ‘The natural place for a 
young man of his temperament, birth 
and education was by the side of his 
King. Since the dawn of their history, 
in the twelfth century, the Grahams 


had served their sovereign well. His 
brother-in-law and guardian, Lord 


Napier of Merchistoun, under whose 
care he passed on his father’s death in 
1626, when he was but fourteen years 
old, had been liked and trusted well by 
James for his moderation and honesty, 
merits rare everywhere among the 
politicians of those times, and nowhere 
so rare as among the politicians of 
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Scotland. The first of his subjects 
Charles raised to the peerage was this 
faithful servant. Such a man was 
little likely to teach his pupil to 
oppose the authority of the Crown ; 
but there is as little doubt that he 
taught him much that it had been 
better for such a pupil never to have 
learned. Napier was a staunch up- 
holder of the right of kings to rule, 
but not of their right to break the law. 
He disliked Episcopacy, but he had no 
mind to see Presbyterianism usurping 
the sovereign’s place, The province 
of the Church he held to be not tem- 
poral but spiritual. He was equally 
opposed to either extreme: to the 
monarchical despotism of Strafford 
and the fanatical despotism of Argyle. 
Napier, in short, would have been in 
these days, we may imagine, a Liberal 
Unionist—a position which in the 
crisis then coming on the kingdom 
was simply impossible, whatever it 
may prove to be now. Strafford was 
in theory right, who saw that the only 
policy possible then was the policy of 
Thorough. The fight was a fight for 
life : the victory could be won only by 
the death of the vanquished : in St. 
John’s significant words, things had to 
grow worse before they could grow 
better. Perhaps fortunately for him, 
Napier died before the troubles reached 
their height ; but his cooler head and 
more moderate ambition might have 
steered him safely through the storm 
which wrecked his pupil. 

After an education received partly 
from a private tutor and partly at the 
University of Saint Andrews, Mont- 
rose married, when only eighteen, Lady 
Magdalene Carnegy, daughter of the 
Earl of Southesk, and three years later, 
in 1633, set out for the Continent. It 
was for some time supposed that he 
commanded the Scottish Guards which 
Lord Gordon carried over to France in 
that year for the service of Lewis the 
Thirteenth. But it is now known that 
this was not so, The time of foreign 
travel was passed, in the quaint lan- 
guage of a contemporary, in “ improv- 
ing his intellectuals.” His study 





was “to read men and the actions of 
great men;” but it does not appear 
that during the three years passed by 
him in France and Italy he saw any 
military service. It was at the close 
of 1635, or early in the following year, 
that Montrose returned to Scotland. 
His faithful friend and biographer, 
Dr. Wishart, has left the following 
picture of the young Earl at this 
time. 


‘* He was not very tall, not much exceeding 
a middle stature, but of an exceeding strong 
composition of body, and an incredible force, 
joined with an excellent proportion and fine 
features. His hair was of a dark brown colour, 
his complexion sanguine, of a quick and 
piercing grey eye, with a high nose, somewhat 
like the ancient sign of the magnanimity of 
the Persian kings. He was a man of a very 
princely carriage and excellent address, which 
made him to be used by all princes for the 
most part with the greatest familiarity : he 
was a complete horseman, and had a singular 
grace in riding. He was of a most resolute 
and undaunted spirit, which began to appear 
in him, to the wonder and expectation of all 
men, even in his childhood. ... He was 
exceeding constant and loving to those who did 
adhere to him, and very aflable to such as he 
knew ; though his carriage, which indeed was 
not ordinary, made him seem proud ; nor can 
his enemies lay any greater fault to his charge 
than his insatiable desire of honour, which he 
pursued with a train of the most splendid and 
heroic actions, and such as had no mixture 
cither of avarice or self-interest, though he 
was branded for these vices very unworthily 
by his enemies.” 

Burnet, whose knowledge, however, 
must have been wholly second-hand, 
inasmuch as he was but six years old 
when Montrose died, has described 
him as too much given to heroics: 
“he lived as in a romance, for his 
whole manner was stately to affecta- 
tion.” His Covenanting associates 
complained of his pride and his grand 
manners : “too airy and volage,” they 
found him for their sober tastes. All 
this is very much of a piece with 
Clarendon’s portrait. It is clear that, 
in the colloquial language of our own 
day, Montrose had a very good 
opinion of himself. He wished to 
lead, and would not brook the pre- 
liminary discipline of learning to 
follow. But it is clear also that he 
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had many noble and genuine qualities ; 
and perhaps we may say that he only 
needed more stability to be a truly 
great man. 

Such was Montrose in his twenty- 
fourth year, gifted by nature and 
education with every passport as it 
seemed to the King’s favour. But 
the Marquis of Hamilton then stood 
nearest to the royal ear, and he had 
no mind to make room for his brilliant 
young countryman. Montrose had 
been advised to pay his court through 
Hamilton. He did so, and was received 
with every appearance of welcome. 
But he was told that the King’s face 
was set as a rock against all Scotch- 
men. It was only his love for his 
country, added Hamilton, that kept 
him near a sovereign whose design was 
to bring that country to the condition 
of a subdued province. Meanwhile 
the jealous fellow had whispered in 
the King’s ear that this young man 
was likely to prove troublesome. He 
was so powerful and popular in Scot- 
land, by reason of the royal strain in 
his blood, that, if he were not checked 
at the outset, he might grow into a 
dangerous rival to the Crown. Charles 
took the hint, received Montrose with 
studied coldness, held out his hand to 
be kissed, and then turned away with 
indifference to chat with his courtiers. 

Bishop Heylin, the biographer of 
Laud, was the first to tell this story, 
as he avowed,.on the authority of 
Montrose himself. It is itself so pro- 
bable, as characteristic both of Charles 
and Hamilton, and it makes so clear 
what is otherwise not quite intelligible, 
that it has never been disputed. It is 
easy to understand the effect of such 
a reception on a man of Montrose’s 
temper. The disaffected party could 
have found him in no better frame of 
mind for their purpose. His wounded 
vanity, added to the hints Hamilton 
had let fall of the King’s designs on 
Scotland, made him soft as wax in the 
hands of crafty and unscrupulous men. 
But he did not throw himself at once 
into the ranks of the opposition. Mr. 
Gardiner says that the resistance of 
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Scotland to the authority of the Crown 
was at that time as much national as 
religious. It is always difficult to 
separate these two factors in Scottish 
affairs ; and it is almost impossible to 
trace back to its source the movement 
which culminated in the Solemn League 
and Covenant. John Knox is its 
accepted father, but George Buchanan 
was before Knox; and neither could 
have done what he did, any more than 
Luther could have done his work, had 
not the heart of the nation been pre- 
pared to receive him. But so far as 
Charles was concerned, the opposition 
began among the nobles, whom he had 
both offended and alarmed by his pro- 
posal to restore to the Church the 
tithes which they had usurped. This 
proposal they represented to the people 
as merely an excuse for aggrandizing 
the spiritual at the expense of the 
temporal power ; and their representa- 
tion naturally took colour from the 
unwise attempt made at the same 
time to impose upon them the new 
Liturgy of Laud, whom men were 
then calling the Pope of Canterbury. 
Since the King’s visit to Scotland 
in 1633 these angry lords had 
been busy laying the train of re- 
bellion, but it was a woman’s hand 
that fired it. And Jenny Geddes, 
with her historic stool, is not the sole 
heroine of the deed. In July, 1637, 
both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, the 
women raised the standard of revolt 
on the very steps of the altar. Two 
months later a convention of disaffected 
noblemen, with some ministers and 
burgesses from Fife and the western 
shires, met in Edinburgh. Rothes 
was at their head, and with him were 
Cassilis, Home, Eglinton, Lindsay, 
Loudon, Wemyss, and other powerful 
lords; but Montrose was not among 
them. They called themselves Suppli- 
cants, and the Duke of Lennox was 
deputed to convey their supplications 
to the King. Meanwhile preachers 
were told off to canvass the country 
districts, and inflame the popular mind 
with the notion of an Episcopal 
tyranny. A month later a formal 
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complaint was drawn up against the 
bishops as the cause of all the trouble 
—too violently worded for prudent 
Robert Baillie’s taste, who nevertheless 
set his hand to it, as being the least 
of twoevils. The agitation now spread 
everywhere. Edinburgh was in the 
hands of the mob. The Bishop of 
Galloway was nearly murdered, and 
the Provost fled the city. Another 
great meeting was convened for 
November 17th, and at this meeting 
Montrose made his first appearance in 
opposition. ‘The canniness of Rothes,” 
says Baillie, ‘ brought in Montrose to 
our party.” 

The constitution was now practically 
overturned. A committee of twelve 
was appointed to consult about a new 
one. Among them were Montrose and 
his nephew, by marriage with Lord 
Napier’s daughter, Sir George Stirling 
of Keir. Their first proceeding was 
to draw up their charter, to which 
they gave the name of the Covenant. 
Montrose does not seem to have had 
any share in its concoction ; nor is it 
likely that a new recruit, and one, 
moreover, whom the extreme party 
even then thought unlikely to follow 
them where they intended to lead, 
would have been allowed any. Rothes, 
Loudon, Balmerino, Johnston of War- 
riston the lawyer, and Alexander Hen- 
derson the clergyman, were the real 
authors of the Covenant of 1638. 

It is important to remember that 
this Covenant was a different thing 
from the Solemn League and Covenant 
of 1643. Before his judges Montrose 
professed himself to be still, as he 
always had been, true to the national 
cause of religion and liberty which he 
had subscribed in 1638. “I did en- 
gage in the first Covenant,” he said, 
‘and was faithful to it. When I 
perceived some private persons under 
colour of religion, intend to wring the 
authority from the King and to seize 
on it for themselves, it was thought fit, 
for the clearing of honest men, that a 
bond should be subscribed, wherein 
the security of religion was sufficiently 
provided for. For the League, I thank 


God JT was never in it, and so could 
not break it.” The Covenant of 1638 
was practically no more than a new 
edition of the old Covenant of 1557, 
framed when the shadow of Catholic 
Spain was dark upon the land, but 
now revised to meet the change of 
times and things. There was still no 
spoken word of disobedience to the 
Crown: there were still the old pro- 
fessions of loyalty and love. 

‘* We declare before God and men,” they 
protested, ‘‘that we have no intention or 
desire to attempt anything that may turn to 
the dishonour of God or to the diminution of 
the King’s grace and authority. But on the 
contrary, we promise and swear that we shall 
to the utmost of our power, with our means 
and lives stand to the defence of our dread 
sovereign the King’s Majesty, his person and 
authority, in the defence and preservation of 
the foresaid true religion, liberties and laws 
of the kingdom ; as also to the mutual defence 
and assistance, every one of us of another, in 
the same cause of maintaining the true religion 
and his majesty’s authority with our best 
counsel and bodies, means and whole power, 
against all sorts of persons whatsoever.” 

When it was suggested that this 
last clause seemed hardly of a piece 
with the previous protestations of 
loyalty and obedience, they answered 
that their attachment to the Crown 
was cleared by the plainness of the 
words of the Covenant and by their 
sincerity of purpose. But there is, in 
the following clause, a manifest con- 
sciousness that this sincerity might, 
to say the least of it, be less certain 
to others than it was to themselves : 

‘* Neither do we fear the foul aspersions of 
rebellion, combination, or what else our adver- 
saries, from their craft and malice, would put 
on us, seeing that what we do is as well war- 
ranted, and riseth from an unfeigned desire to 
maintain the true worship of God, the majesty 
of our King, and the peace of the kingdom, 
for the common happiness of ourselves and 
our posterity.” 

The authors chose their words well. 
It seems difficult now to believe that 
any thinking man who read that 
Covenant can have remained blind to 
its inevitable issue. But this maze 
of protestations was precisely framed 
to catch the heart and mislead the 
head of such a man as Montrose. 
























Sincere himself, he had no doubt of 
the sincerity of his associates. Burn- 
ing with desire to stand forth as the 
champion of his country and religion, 
with his head full of wild and whirling 
plans for an impossible Utopia where 
King and subjects should be in har- 
mony on all points, he swallowed the 
Covenant whole, with the full intent 
of carrying it ont to the letter, of 
upholding the authority of the King 
at the same time as he denied the 
King’s authority to impose upon his 
subjects a religion or a constitution 
that they would not brook. We may 
smile now to think howany man could 
be so deluded ; but we need not look 
far to find wiser and more experienced 
men than the young Montrose deluding 
themselves yet more strangely. 

The Covenanters at once proceeded 
to business. Montrose was despatched 
to Aberdeen, the one town of imprcrt- 
ance which had declined to subscribe 
to the new Confession of Faith. There 
the power of Huntly was in the ascen- 
dant, and he would have nothing to 
say to the Covenant. This first visit, 
however, was no warlike demonstra- 
tion. Montrose’s chief agents were 
three ministers, of whom one rejoiced 
in the ominous name of Cant. In 
after years this same Cant was famous 
for the eloquence with which he de- 
nounced Montrose from the pulpit as 
a ‘ bloody butcher,” “a hellish traitor,” 
“with many other speeches,” as the 
worthy John Spalding of Aberdeen 
truly thought, “‘unmeet to be uttered 
by a minister from the chair of verity.” 
The embassy did little good, though a 
few lairds were induced to subscribe 
their names out of jealousy to the 
Gordons. On his next visit to the 
stubborn town Montrose was to appear 
as a general at the head of a conquer- 
ing army, with “the old little crooked 
soldier,”’ Alexander Leslie, the most 
experienced captain Scotland then 
possessed, as his lieutenant. 

It would be unfair to say that 
jealousy of Argyle drove Montrose 
out of the Covenant ; but that feeling 
probably moved him to reflect a little 
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more closely on what he was doing, 
and whither he was drifting. It was 
in the autumn of 1638 that Argyle 
first came to the front of affairs, 
Throughout the summer Hamilton, 
as Royal Commissioner, had been 
endeavouring to bring the Covenanters 
to terms. Certain concessions were 
promised. A General Assembly was 
to be summoned, and then a Parlia- 
ment: the Court of High Commission 
was to be abolished, and the new 
Liturgy. But the Assembly had hardly 
met when Hamilton told them he could 
not as the King’s Commissioner sanc- 
tion their proceedings against the 
bishops, and returned to Engiand. 
The Assembly, however, continued to 
sit, passing as law all the concessions 
the King had promised, and excommu- 
nicating the bishops. Then followed 
Montrose’s second visit to Aberdeen, 
as the acknowledged leader of the 
Covenanting army, whieh was really 
the beginning of the war ; his not very 
open-handed dealings with Huntley ; 
the King’s march to the Border; the 
gathering on Dunse Law ; and then the 
momentary suspension of hostilities 
by the pacification of Berwick in June, 
1639. 

Montrose was not among the com- 
missioners who signed the treaty of 
Berwick ; but a month later he had an 
interview with Charles at the same 
place, and after this interview his 
influence among the Covenanters began 
sensibly to decline as Argyle’s began 
to rise. About the same time he 
became aware of a proposition of the 
Jatter’s to establish a sort of military 
dictatorship in the north of Scotland, 
while the Covenanting army under 
Leslie lay on the Border. It is not 
necessary to attribute to mere per- 
sonal jealousy Montrose’s dislike to 
see so much power in the hands of 
Argyle. That they were now gener- 
ally regarded as rivals is clear. The 
people looked upon them, says Claren- 
don, “as young men of unlimited 
ambition, and used to say that they 
were like Cesar and Pompey—the one 
would endure no superior, and the 
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other would have no equal.” But the 
ambition of Montrose was at least a 
purer and less interested passion than 
the ambition of Argyle ; and supreme 
power in the hands of Montrose would 
never have been put to such brutal 
uses as Argyle proved, by his treat- 
ment of the Ogilvies, it might be put 
in his. Nor was King Campbell, as 
they began now to call Argyle, the 
only cause of disquiet. The demands 
of the Assembly were daily encroach- 
ing on the royal prerogative. Its very 
existence was indeed a violation of the 
letter of the Covenant, for it had been 
dissolved by the King, and had con- 
tinued to sit in defiance of his author- 
ity. Others besides Montrose began 
now to be doubtful of this new power 
they had helped to raise. With 
characteristic energy he resolved to 
combine these waverers in a new 
Covenant, as it were, which should 
preserve the spirit of the one they now 
saw being carried to issues they had 
never contemplated. This new compact 
is known in history as the Cumbernauld 
Bond, from the name of Lord Wigton’s 
house where it was signed. Besides 
Montrose and Wigton, the Lords 
Marischal, Perth, Athole, Mar, Home, 
Seaforth, and others of position, were 
among the subscribers. Baillie, who 
takes good care not to quote it, calls 
it “ Montrose’s damnable bond, by 
which he thought to have sold us to 
the enemy.” But it is really a very 
simple document. It is practically no 
more than a summary of the Covenant 
which the subscribers swear to main- 
tain against “the particular and in- 
direct practising of a few.” It is of 
course manifest that Argyle is the 
man aimed at; but Argyle happened 
to be at that time, in the general 
opinion of the subscribers, the one man 
from whom “the religion, laws and 
liberties of their poor kingdom,” which 
the Covenant had sworn to protect, had 
most to fear. 

Undoubtedly it had been better for 
Montrose’s reputation had he now 
ceased from all active adherence to a 
cause which was no longer his own. 


It is indeed difficult to discover any 
process of reasoning by which he could 
reconcile his subscription to this bond 
with his appearance in England in 
arms against the King’s authority. 
An explanation might indeed be found 
in a passage from Wishart, which, so 
far as we know, no later writer has 
taken into account. The army was 
now under the charge of Leslie, whose 
long training in the Thirty Years’ 
War had given him a title to command 
which no other captain in the kingdom 
could show. But Montrose and his 
friends could count, according to Wis- 
hart, upon seven or eight thousand 
men out of the twenty thousand who 
composed the Covenanting forces ; 
“and truly,” the biographer goes on, 
“if a great part of them had not been 
worse than their words, he had either 
brought the whole army along with 
him to the King, or at least had broken 
the neck of the Covenanters’ designs.” 
Here, however, as elsewhere through 
this period of his life, we can but guess 
at the motives and meanings of Mont- 
rose’s actions ; and if we err, we err 
perhaps on the safe side by assuming 
that he had no more certain knowledge 
of them than we have. At least, if he 
designed to go over to the King on 
crossing the Border, he had no chance 
of doing so. The brief skirmish at 
Newburn was followed by the un- 
opposed occupation of Newcastle, and 
then the treaty of Ripon once more 
stopped the war for a while. 

We come now to the last and most 
puzzling incident in Montrose’s Cove- 
nanting career—that which is known 
in Scottish history by the name of the 
Incident. It was no secret that he 
had been in communication with the 
King. Rushing with characteristic 
impetuosity to the conclusion that the 
treaty of Ripon meant peace, Montrose 
had written to Charles, praying him to 
come in person to Scotland. The 
letter, if the draft which Napier 
quotes in his biography of Montrose 
be the draft of this letter, was both 
honest and sensible. It gave Charles 
the best possible advice, without in 














any way violating the spirit of the 
Covenant, as interpreted by the sub- 
scribers to the Cumbernauld Bond. 
But it undoubtedly contained expres- 
sions dangerous to be used by a man 
in Montrose’s position. The letter was 
stolen from the King’s pocket and 
forwarded to the Assembly. About 
the same time Argyle ferreted out the 
secret of the bond, and taxed Mont- 
rose with double dealing. Montrose 
frankly avowed both letter and bond. 
There was a stormy scene, and some 
of the more fiery spirits pressed the 
Assembly to make it a matter of death. 
But Argyle and his party thought 
themselves hardly strong enough yet 
for such anextreme course. The bond 
was surrendered and burnt: the sub- 
scribers gave a declaration that nothing 
was designed against the public in- 
terest ; and the matter was allowed to 
drop for the time. 

But only for a time. In the summer 
of 1641 the King was again in Edin- 


burgh. He found both Montrose and 
Napier in prison. The former had 
been rash enough to entertain one 


Murray, a zealous Covenanting min- 
ister, with his views on the state of 
affairs, in which Argyle of course was 
not spared. Montrose told of the 
proposed dictatorship, and also of some 
treasonable ideas his rival was reported 
to hold on the possible necessity of 
deposing the King. Murray naturally 
repeated the talk, no doubt with some 
embellishments ; and Montrose was 
summoned to appear before the Com- 
mittee of Estates. He owned his words, 
gave as his authority for the scheme 
of dictatorship Lord Lindsay, and for 
the deposition, one John Stewart of 
Ladywell. On examination Stewart 
repeated his charge to Argyle’s face : 
** My lord,” he said, “I heard you 
speak these words in Athole, in pre- 
sence of a great many people, whereof 
you are in good memory.” Argyle of 
course blustered, explained, denied, 
and finally got the man committed to 
prison. There, in the fear of death, 
he was induced by Balmerino to con- 
fess that he had lied out of malice to 
No. 333.—vou. LVI. 
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Argyle. But his confession availed 
him nothing: he was tried under the 
old statute of leasing-making, con- 
demned and executed, At the last 
moment he recanted once more, declar- 
ing his original charges to be true. 
It is dangerous to put much faith in 
so unstable a witness. Argyle had no 
doubt discussed, as very many in those 
days discussed, how far Parliament 
could lawfully go against the Crown, 
and whether strange diseases might 
not need strange remedies. But he 
was the last of men to have committed 
himself in general company to the ex- 
tent Montrose avowed ; and it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that Stewart 
had in the first instance exaggerated 
to please Montrose, and that Montrose 
had afterwards exaggerated to crush 
Argyle. But Argyle was not to be 
crushed. It is a significant proof of 
his strength and his rival’s weakness 
that there was never at any moment 
a disposition to put him on his trial. 
The object of the Estates was not to 
examine Argyle but to convict Mont- 
rose. And against the latter the stars 
were now fighting. More letters were 
discovered, sewn up in the saddle of a 
certain Captain Walter Stewart, who 
had carried messages between Mont- 
rose and the Court. Among them was 
a mysterious document partly in 
cipher, which was beyond question 
suspicious, though both Charles and 
Montrose denied all knowledge of it. 
This Stewart also deposed to certain 
conversations he had been present at 
between Montrose, Napier, and Stir- 
ling of Keir: conversations harmless 
enough in themselves, and natural 
enough in the circumstances, but all 
tending to swell the accusation against 
the Plotters, as Montrose and his party 
were now called. It was impossible 
at present to bring them under the 
capital charge of leasing-making ; but 
Argyle was now strong enough to act 
on suspicion. Montrose and his friends 
were accordingly arrested on June 
lith, and sent to the Castle. All 
through the summer their examina- 
tion dragged on: Montrose’s private 
p 
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papers were ransacked : Balmerino and 
others plied him in prison with artful 
questions and offers: every form of 
legal and illegal ingenuity was used 
to make him incriminate, or at least 
contradict his own or his friends’ 
evidence : all was to no purpose. He 
was courteous and temperate in his 
answers, but firm in his assertion that 
he had not plotted against the interests 
of his country. All he demanded was 
a public trial. 

Matters were in this state when the 
King arrived in Edinburgh on August 
14th. All this confused affair is 
divided historically into two parts, 
the Plot and the Incident. For the 
Plot, Montrose and the others were 
now in prison; and out of the Plot 
grew the Incident. Briefly stated, the 
latter comes to this,—that Montrose 
offered to Charles to get rid of, or in 
other words to assassinate, Argyle and 
Hamilton, who had now joined Argyle. 
The authority for this story is Claren- 
don; but different editions of his 
history give a different degree of 
authority. As originally printed the 
passage runs as follows. 

**True it is, that from the time that Argyle 
declared himself against the King (which was 
immediately after the first pacification) Mon- 
trose appeared with less vigour for the Coven- 
ant, and had, by underhand and secret in- 
sinuations, made profiler of his service to the 
King. But now, after his Majesty’s arrival 
in Scotland, by the introduction of Mr. 
William Murray of the bed-chamber, he 
came privately to the King; and informed 
him of many particulars, from the beginning 
of the rebellion; and that the Marquis of 
Hamilton was no less faulty and false towards 
his Majesty than Argyle ; and offered to make 


proof of all in the Parliament; but rather 
desired to have them both made away : which 
he frankly undertook to do; but the King, 


ibhorring that expedient, though for his own 
security, advised that the proofs might be 
prepared for the Parliament. When suddenly, 
upon a Sunday morning, the City of Edin- 
burgh was in arms; and Hannilton and 
Argyle, both gone out of the town to their 
own houses; where they stood upon their 
guards, declaring publicly, that they had 
withdrawn themselves because they knew 
there was a design to assassinate them; and 
chose rather to absent themselves, than by 
standing upon their defence in Edinburgh 
(which they could well have done) to hazard 
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the public 
Parliament ; 
behalf.” 


security of the 
thundered on their 


peace and 
which 


In the edition of 1826, when some 
passages, which had hitherto been 
softened down or suppressed, were first 
printed in their native form, the 
euphemistic phrase, “to have them 
both made away” was translated into 
the original vernacular, “to kill them 
both.” Now, it is certain that Claren- 
don was wrong in saying there was 
any interview between Charles and 
Montrose. The latter was under strict 
guard in the hands of the King’s 
enemies ; and though, as we shall see, 
it would have been easy enough for 
Murray to get access to the Castle 
prison, it would not have been possible 
for him to get a prisoner, and such a 
prisoner as Montrose, out of it. But 
it is no less certain that letters passed 
from Montrose to the King ; and it is 
equally certain that Hamilton and 
Argyle, with Hamilton’s brother, 
Lanark, believed themselves in danger 
of assassination, and left the city 
suddenly in consequence, That some 
such plot was afoot is indisputable; 
but there is no proof that Montrose 
was concerned in it. The idea seems 
to have been Lord Crawford’s, a 
Catholic and a_hot-headed soldier 
whose temper had not been improved 
by his training in the German wars. 
He tried to bring Leslie into it: but 
Leslie did not like the job, and it was 
probably he who gave the warning. 
Mr. Gardiner’s explanation is that 
Clarendon “had a vague recollection 
of hearing that Crawford had offered 
to kill Hamilton and Argyle, and that, 
with his usual habit of blundering, 
he substituted Montrose for Crawford.” 
The explanation is plausible, but not 
convincing. Montrose certainly wrote 
to Charles twice, offering to make 


important revelations; and _ twice 
Charles refused to listen to vague 
charges. A third time he wrote 


offering to prove Hamilton a traitor. 
This letter Charles showed to Argyle 
and certain other lords, It was re- 


ceived on October 11th, the very day 











on which news of the plot against 
them reached the ears of the intended 
victims. This is, no doubt, conclusive 
against any interview between Charles 
and Montrose; for, as Mr, Gardiner 
justly says, Charles was hardly likely 
to have sent for Montrose after he 
knew that the alleged traitors had 
received warning. But it is not con- 
clusive against Montrose having made 
the offer reported by Clarendon. We 
must remember that Montrose was in 
prison and anxious to be free: that 
he had always disliked Hamilton and 
hated Argyle: that, from his point of 
view, both were enemies to the King 
and their country ; and that he wished 
well, from his point of view, to both 
country and King. And also we must 
remember that, while Montrose was 
assuredly not the man to make, under 
any pressure of circumstances, a pro- 
posal that would seem to him disgrace- 
ful, to put an enemy out of the way 
by violent means would not have been 
generally regarded then with the same 
abhorrence as now. In Scotland then, 
to use Mr. Gardiner’s words, the tradi- 
tions of private war had not wholly 
died out. “ A great nobleman depended 
somewhat on the arguments of his 
advocates before the Court of Session, 
and somewhat on his personal influence 
with the judges, but still more upon 
the sharp swords of his retainers.” It 
is clear from Charles’s behaviour before 
Parliament that he felt himself sus- 
pected of knowing something of a 
conspiracy against the two fugitive 
lords. Montrose’s letters have not 
survived ; and the affair is still 
further complicated by the only evi- 
dence we have of their contents 
resting on very doubtful authority. 
It rests on the authority of William 
Murray, who had been in the King’s 
service and confidence ever since 
the days of page-hood. This ‘‘ little 
Will Murray,” as Charles affection- 
ately called him, was an unconscion- 
able rogue. He it was who had picked 
the King’s pocket of Montrose’s first 
letter : in fact, he was a spy in the 
pay of the Covenant. Charles had 
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been frequently warned that there 
were traitors about him. He had been 
warned by the Queen and by others, 
and was himself conscious that it must 
be so. But he would never suspect 
Murray. It is indeed one of the 
curious points in his character that, 
himself the most insincere of men, he 
could never be brought to doubt the 
sincerity of those he trusted. 

The mystery of the Incident can 
never be cleared up. As far as Mont- 
rose is concerned in it, it is impossible 
to say more than “ Not Proven.” Ina 
delightful and most sensible little essay 
lately published,’ Mr. Birrell claims 
for the Muse of History that her 
business is not with speculations, but 
facts: it is her office to present a 
pageant, not a philosophy. Most 
cordially do we accept the general 
truth of his claim. But in the great 
march of the ages some figures are 
dim, confused and shifting. Over some 
“portions and parcels of the dreadful 
past’ there broods a mist no human 
eye is strong enough to pierce, no 
human art has power to dispel. There 
are moments when the historian must 
be content to guess, and in Scottish 
history these moments are many. No 
biographer of Montrose, no historian 
of that epoch, can satisfy the world, 
however much he may satisfy himself, 
that he has unearthed the true secret 
of the Incident. Every one will 
sympathise with Lady Violet Greville, 
when she bravely maintains that the 
dastardly crime of murder cannot be 
reconciled with her hero’s well-known 
gallantry and honour, or with the 
sentiments of his poetry ; but no one 
can agree with her that Hume, or any 
one else, “has disposed of that mis- 
take.” 

Soon afterwards Charles returned to 
England, and in the following spring 
Montrose and his friends were released 
from prison. And here for the present 
we must leave him. There is now no 
time to followhim through the brilliant 
stormy course he had yet to run to 
its dark and pitiful close. It is the 

1 Jn the new series of ‘‘ Obiter Dicta.” 
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romance of these closing years that 
with the most of the world has kept 
his memory green. The part we have 
touched on is less familiar, as it is 
less picturesque. Indeed, it may not 
impossibly be news to many whose 
knowledge of Montrose is derived from 
Scott’s novel and Aytoun’s ballad 
(sources of information which for our 
part we cannot join with certain grave 
Professors of history in deprecating) 
that he at any time wore the blue 
ribbon of the Covenant, or carried arms 
against the King for whom he died. 
To draw parallels between the illus- 
trious dead after the manner of 
Plutarch is an engaging, though often 
a dangerous amusement. It would 
not be hard to practise it in the case 
of Montrose. In his uncertainties, his 
impossible aspirations, his intellectual 
gifts, his early death, he reminds us of 
Falkland : in his ambition, his love of 
shining, above all in his military 
genius and extraordinary exploits, he 
recalls Peterborough. Perhaps it is 
not wholly fanciful to think of him as 
a Falkland of coarser, a Peterborough 
of finer grain. But there is one figure 
which inevitably rises to the memory 
as one closes the story of Montrose’s 
life, the figure of another member of 
his house, the figure of John Graham, 
Lord Dundee. Both were enthusiasts, 
but the enthusiasm of Dundee was 
always under the control of a strong 
will and a clear judgment. He had 


the cooler head, Montrose the warmer 
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heart. Both were born soldiers, and 
both in their management of the High- 
land clans showed political sagacity 
worthy of great statesmen. Dundee, 
had he lived, might have rivalled, 
and only he could have rivalled, the 
achievements of Montrose: it was 
his fortune that he did not live to 
rival him in his death. Both have 
been charged with gross cruelty and 
indifference to human life, and the re- 
putations of both have suffered from a 
too careless acquiescence in the charge. 
No intellectual comparison is, of course, 
possible between them. Montrose 
would have been an accomplished man 
in any society of his time, and his 
poetical gifts were by no means con- 
temptible. Dundee was very far indeed 
from a blockhead, as Dr. Burton has 
called him, apparently because he could 
not spell; but he was essentially a man 
of action, with no leisure, and possibly 
with little disposition for study. Both 
were temperate and cleanly in their 
lives, refined and courteous in their 
manners. Nor in appearance were 
they dissimilar. Both were of moder- 
ate stature, well-made and handsome ; 
but while the countenance of Mont- 
rose is grave and somewhat stern, 
Dundee’s features are soft and almost 
womanly in their beauty. And here 
the face is no index to the man. The 
charm of an engaging personality 


belongs to Montrose, and the pity of 
his death deepens the romance of his 
life; but the strong man was Dundee. 


















THERE was once a garden, says an 
ancient Eastern fable, planted by an 
old-world king deep in the sands of 
Arabia Felix, once seen, and only once, 
by mortal eye. An Arabian, wander- 
ing far into the desert, saw on a dis- 
tant horizon the tree-trops of an oasis 
that he had never marked before. 
Here, entering in, he found the closes 
stately still, with birds of strange voice 
and wing singing in the thickets, 
though the lawns were smooth no 
more, and thistles strove with rare 
plants, though the creepers dripped 
from the rims of shivered urns and 
the terraces ran wild with wood. 
Then, whether the drifts overwhelmed 
it and buried it fathoms deep in sand, 
or whether the magic that had guarded 
it so long from intruders re-assumed 
its ancient sway, no one could tell ; 
only it was never trodden again by 
mortal foot, never seen again by mortal 
eye. 

This lost and unrecognised place of 
delight symbolises in life the magic of 
some forgotten art, some incommunica- 
ble secret, perished, so to speak, before 
our eyes—for maybe we can lay our 
finger in history upon the very knot 
of craftsmen among whom it was last 
known to flourish ; and most of all, it 
stands for each of those splendid soli- 
tary figures which move like bright 
points crossing and glimmering in the 
gathering dimness of the past. Such 
as Catullus, or Lionardo da Vinci, or 
Shelley, or Blake, and scores more, 
each of them suddenly appearing with 
a strong individual emotion, with no 
local or temporal bias, doing what 
they did spontaneously, not fashioning 
their method of expression on any that 
went before them, not falling into 
their place in a logical sequence of 
development, but standing out as 
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strong, unclassified souls, with a breath 
of divinity about them. 

One of these lonely figures is Theo- 
critus. By most of us he is viewed 
through a host of followers and imi- 
tators,—one might almost say mimics. 
The master’s mien and figure is 
obscured by the uncouth gestures and 
antics of his companions, yet all their 
affectations only serve to accentuate 
alike his strength and their own weak- 
ness. It is often partly just that the 
founder of a school should be blamed 
by implication for the vagaries of his 
disciples : a luxuriant growth of folly 
bears witness to the absence of salt in 
the original creed. But no one was 
ever more clear from this imputation 
than Theocritus. 'Through each renewed 
travesty his simplicity emerges sweeter 
and more wholesome: among the din 
of Pastorals and Amebean odes, 
Bucolics and so-called 2glogues, the 
woodnotes are audible as true as 
ever. Among the vapid chatter of 
Strephon and Chloe, the limp compli- 
ments of Dorinda and Melibceus, you 
may hear the shrewd recriminations 
of Battus and Milo, and catch the 
magic of the true Lycidas’ smile. Of 
Theocritus it may truly be said—“ He 
struck a new vein, ransacked a new 
province ; his secret perished with 
him; he could not, or he would not 
hand it on; no one could force it from 
him—he died and stands alone.” 

In each succeeding century, when 
emotion was keen and the wish to 
speak dominant, poet after poet has 
flung himself into the same region, 
and returned laden with spoils which 
he has flung down before his admiring 
compeers. Year after year those 
treasure heaps have crumbled silently 
away: the admiration of a generation 
has been all that they have extorted, 
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only to appear unutterably vain and 
hollow husks to men of later date- 

the real refuse of the Poet-world. We 
also hanker after exceptions. The 
eritic of the nineteenth century puts 
the local lays of his Laureate side by 
side with the Theocritean original, 
condemning all the intervening schools, 
The critic but follows the irresistible 
bent of his time. The literary student 
feels it too, but he must refrain from 
all dogmatism in the placing of his 
own coevals and compatriots: he is 
looking through a refracting medium 
that he can neither allow for nor cor- 
rect : he may be right,—he is far more 
probably wrong. It was asserted once 
and implicitly believed that the un 
prejudiced man must prefer the “ Hen- 
riade” to the poems of Homer. 

It is hardly worth while to concern 
ourselves with the authenticity of the 
collection that has come down to us 
under the name of Theocritus. We 
should be sorry to think indeed that 
it was all the work of one person, as 
it is always distressing to find a first- 
rate writer condescending to second- 
rate work. But there is no evidence 
either way ; and if the author of the 
little country-pictures, so delicately 
tinted and natural, found himself ill- 
at-ease and constrained in frigid pane- 
gyric, we can hardly wonder at it. As 
to whether the poems were composed 
by Theocritus, or by another man of 
the same name, or by the same man 
with another name, it need not con- 
cern us. What we have to doin deal- 
ing with an author about whose iden- 
tity tradition and history are silent, is 
to gather from what he has communi- 
cated or betrayed of himself in his 
work a picture to carry away—and 
this can be found in the Idylls with 
as much certainty as it can be found 
in the hundred and nineteenth Psalm. 

Is there then any character through- 
out the book (taking the fifteen 
country idylls by themselves) which 
gives us a special impression of inti- 
macy, if the word may be used in that 
connection? It isalmost an invariable 
rule that when a writer brings a set 


of characters upon the stage he is apt 
to creep on among them himself, half- 
concealed perhaps by the mask or the 
actor’s robe, but every now and then 
betraying himself by a movement, or a 
gesture, or a sympathetic trick of the 
eyes. Even Shakspeare, that most 
spectatorial of men, the most capable 
of isolating himself from his own bias 
or prejudice, or personal feeling, and 
of creating a consistent character in 
which no false note shall sound ;— 
who can repeat the words that “the 
king of Syria speaketh in his bed- 
chamber ”—even he, it must be con- 
fessed, drops the mask for a moment 
in “ Hamlet.” 

Well, we have not far to go. There 
is an autobiographical poem, put into 
the mouth of one Simichidas, not 
merely a dialogue like the rest, but 
« narrative of a hot summer’s after- 
noon—a walk to a country festival 
and certain adventures by the road. 
Read it, and the impression gains 
strength every moment. Lycidas, the 
wandering poet whom they meet by 
the way and who contends with the 
narrator in a singing-match—there is 
an indefinable atmosphere of person- 
ality hanging about him which cannot 
be mistaken. 

The scene is laid in a green Sicilian 
lane. The elms and poplars through 
which they walked are things of the 
past now. Sicily has lost her trees. 
Alders and olives, almond-trees and 
walnuts, areall that youwould find now, 
and these only in scattered clumps and 
in marshy bottoms: then they met 
overhead in a green colonnade. Simi- 
chidas, the narrator, and two friends 
are walking from the town to spend 
the day at some village festival. They 
had not gone half way: the old tomb 
of Brasilas by the road-side, that 
marked the middle point, was not 
yet in sight: a tomb, probably such 
as we still see at Girgenti, foursquare, 
of reddish sandstone, with Ionic co- 
lumns at the corners and tufts of 
rue and wild fennel at the top ;—when 
they come suddenly upon a man, well- 
known apparently, if not through the 




















country-side, yet to all professed lovers 
of song and pleasure such as are 
Simichidas and his friends. 

The figure that saunters up to them 
out of the sunshine and under the 
green shadows is the personification of 
the Theocritean spirit, the genius of 
pastoral poetry. A goat-herd every 
inch: the skin over his shoulders, 
with the smell of rennet still about 
it : the tunic with its broad girdle and 
the gnarled oak-staff in his hand. 
His steady, unflinching smile, the lips 
where laughter seemed to dwell, the 
quiet banter with which he touches 
on their hurrying on in the heat— 
“the very lizards,” bright-eyed dart- 
ing things, “are asleep on the stone 
walls, while the nails of your human 
shoes sound sharply on the boulders 
in the path, such is your haste.” 

So he speaks, and stands with his 
eternal smile—for is he not half a 
child, with morning still in his heart? 
He is alone, for though welcome to all 
true men he meets, he has no need of 
company: he is ill-clad, for, like the 
lilies, he gives no thought to his 
vesture : he is alert in the swooning 
heat, for he has the freshness of the 
hills about him. As he came along 
the road his eyes and ears were every- 
where : he saw the lizards dozing in 
the cracks, or heard the sharp click 
of their feet speeding up the valley. 
And while they are going to the feast 
he has his back turned upon it, for 
his merriment is of a purer kind, 
Next morning while the jaded city 
folk are drowsing on the quays, yawn- 
ing over their unwonted exertions, or 
sleeping off the fumes of the night’s 
revellings, he will be high on the 
hills, herding his obstinate flock with 
their tinkling bells, or brooding over 
some sweet cadence of his lazy Molic 
speech, 

But now Simichidas replies with a 
burst of conscious superiority — the 
superiority of the civilised townsman 
over this wandering minstrel, the man 
of the world condescending to the 
dreamer of the field. He invites 
Lycidas to a singing-match, the prize 
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to be a staff, or carven pipe, courte- 
ously deprecating his own skill,— 
“They tell me I have no master, but 
I’m not credulous: there are better 
men than I.” 

And Lycidas still smiling, gives him, 
even before the contest, the twisted 
staff he bears ; and then without pre- 
lude strikes into his dainty strain— 
the Ageanax, the threnody of all 
absent friends, drawing at the end 
into a note of gladness at the thought 
of what the meeting shall be. 

And we may be sure that the lizards 
and the bees and the poplars listened, 
as they did to Orpheus, so tender and 
true a lay it is; while Simichidas 
fidgeted, and hummed over to himself 
a few cadences of his meditated per- 
formance—to his own mind so in- 
finitely superior to this untutored 
strain, and so much more certain to 
take the fancy of his city-bred friends, 
sprawling round him on the turf. 

At last the melody rings its changes 
out and the last chord is struck, No 
comment, no word of praise: Simi- 
chidas begins—a love song, pretty 
enough, but cold and barren: passion, 
not love—sentiment, not emotion. 

And that too closes; and Lycidas 
with the smile where humour and 
good-will interfuse, with perhaps a 
touch of pity too, gives him the staff 
and strikes off to the left and so 
passes into the deep country again 
from which he came, alone but not 
lonely ; and Simichidas and his friends 
complacently pursue their way, and 
spend a sweet summer afternoon in 
rural plenty, and describe it very 
prettily too—but give not another 
thought to Lycidas—blindly passing 
by the very God that they doubtless 
pray day by day to see. 

The hint here given, the idea thus 
foreshadowed, is repeated day by day 
and in every life. The stepping close 
to an ideal and never suspecting it to 
be so,—the blindness that the self- 
satisfied spirit acquires, which makes 
it overlook the very thing it proposes 
to seek—all this is here. And what 
strengthening types it contains for 
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genius knowing itself misinterpreted, 

wilfully and ignorantly passed over! 

There is no assertion here of superi- 

ority—no claim to be recognised. 

* You don’t realise who I am,” says 

Simichidas. “I made this ditty on 

the hill,” says Lycidas. That is the 

way to meet calumny or contempt— 

the humorous smile, the anticipated 

surrender of life’s conveniences,—as 

Lycidas gives the stafi away before 

the contest closes,—the quiet turning 

to the left, leaving rivalry and hurry 

behind, into the hazy country-side 

and all the glad loneliness of 
hills. 

if Theocritus himself had not known 
the crowded, hurrying life of courts, 
and the wrangle for place ; if he had not 
suffered, in heated rooms and thronged 
cloisters, the unwilling parade of the 
very notes that were born in Spring 
and meet for the silence of the down, 
he could never have attained to the de- 
liberate peace, the microscopic love of 
simple things, which so characterise 
him, And indeed we know for a fact 
that he spent some weary years in the 
intrigue of Hiero’s court, in the high- 
walled city jutting into the bay—whose 
huddling churches still look out on 
the left hand to the open sea, and on 
the right hand over the breezy har- 
bour and the immense marshes of the 
Anapus and the long limestone table- 
land of Epipole: the 
crated with immemorial slaughter— 
one huge monument of death and 
struggle, of abortive designs and 
placid decay. 

And from this corrupt world of the 
courtier’s life, Theocritus stepped back 
into the country again. He took with 
him a little melancholy and a little 
cynicism, and a great supreme con- 
tent. He has all the keen directness 
of aman who has prostituted his gifts 
and been ashamed of the fall, and won 
his way back again with all the added 
tonic of the struggle. And yet he has 
the indefinable fund of knowledge, the 
fascination of experience, that made 
the country lovers who watched him 
as he played and at the 
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curious mystery that was in his eyes, 
and the fascination that the plain face 
with all its weariness had gained—so 
that they pressed their simple loves a 
little closer to their sides to reassure 
themselves, fearing lest this mystery 
should unwittingly beguile the tender 
hearts. 

And so day by day the poet lived 
among this kindly race, and sketched 
their loves and hates, their differences 
and reconciliations, their laughter and 
tears—which charmed them as simply 
as a drawing of a well-known peak 
will please a dweller in a mountain- 
farm with the childish delight of re- 
cognition, yet carry sublime thoughts 
and soaring fancies to men of other 
lands and of unsophisticated 
spirits. And then these country scenes 
which he transcribed penetrated again 
into the tired world, and brought with 
them the freshness and spring of the 
open air, and along with these all the 
fuller and delicious regrets that linger 
about such childlike experiences, even 
in the heart of those who have quite 
abandoned them and would be ill-at- 
ease among them. 

Sometimes it was the reaper in the 
tall meadow-grass, or the shepherd 
among the hills, or the rude soldier 
and his mistress coming from the city 
to spend a day of rough dalliance and 
prodigal plenty in their native farm, 
or the old fisherman in the wattled 
cabin on the edge of the creeping sea. 
Sometimes for the delight of his rustic 
hearers he would draw a picture of the 
festival days in the great African city 
over the southern sea, and describe the 
silly chatter of two vulgar women of the 
town, pushing and scrambling among 
the crowd to get a good place for the 
show—grateful to no one, pettish with 
children and slaves, regarding all man- 
kind as uncourteous and violent like 
themselves, and eaten up with paltry 
interests, the temper of their husbands, 
the breadth of their gowns, the com- 
parative situations of their houses. 
And at this the shepherd-folk would 
laugh, half envious all the time, and 
only half understanding how things 
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went in the city by the sea. And 
this sketch when it penetrated to 
the great city pleased them best of 
all, for they saw themselves as in 
a mirror; and such is the vanity 
of men, that they would rather see 
themselves in a convex or a concave 
glass, distorting beauty into horror 
and making every feature and line 
grotesque, than not see themselves at 
all. Though they were here satirised 
and mimicked, drawn to the life with 
shameful accuracy,—yet with the 
world’s broad good-nature and self- 
blindness they laughed till the tears 
ran down. 

Sometimes he would send a gift into 
the city—a spindle of rude make, with 
a tender poem introducing it—the 
lines for his friend, the gentle poet- 
physician Nicias, and the gift for the 
kindly, careful wife whom he had 
known in older days. 

And then the little volume comes 
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to an end with a few dainty epigrams, 
each embalming the emotion of a 
moment into a tiny drop of verse—the 
dew on a bunch of roses, a glade with 
sheep feeding up and down it, a white 
statue on a lawn, lines to be engraved 
on some tomb by the wayside or among 
the thickets. And there it lies like a 
bundle of faded papers redolent with 
memories of other lives and exhaling 
the fragrance of a forgotten day. 

Surely it is worth while to have been 
rapt into dreamland for a little—the 
loves and struggles, the fears and 
hopes of our predecessors on earth, so 
wearisome, so complicated when they 
close about us, win a glory perhaps 
not their own from their remoteness ; 

-and we come back dazed at encoun- 
tering the ordinary light and the 
familiar thoughts, from pacing with 
Theocritus along the lanes, or listen- 
ing to his melodies among the hills of 
Sicily. 




















A caLm New Year’s Day: the lake a 
still pale blue, an impalpable haze 
against the horizon shrouding the base 
of the mountains and leaving only 
visible their snows, which, touched 
already by the first pink of the early 
winter sunset, seem to hang mysteri- 
ously in air, cloud-like or dream-like. 
It is a day to choose for a row round 
the bay. The houses of Sali, of a 
hundred different heights and breadths, 
a wild sort of architecture of ups and 
downs, trim the shore with the gay 
colours of their painted walls and the 
bright green of the oleanders and 
magnolias springing from the scrap 
of terrace-garden which is wedged in 
somehow or nohow between window 
and water. Anything more inviting 
than an outside view of Sali cannot 
be thought of, though, as a matter of 
fact, the inside of the little town is 
composed of one narrow, long, dark 
street. It is the same with most 
Italian townlets: if you want to carry 
away a wholly favourable impression 
be content with the outside view. 

But at Sald there is, as there is 
also in every Italian town, one open 
cheerful spot, the piazza—scene of all 
the business and all the idleness of 
the place. Here the diligence stops, 
and here on New Year's Day a bright, 
gesticulating crowd moves to and fro, 
and on every side the words “ Puone 
feste,”’ “ Buon principio, e buona fine,” 
mingle with the lively airs which the 
band is playing, while at the landing 
stage the steamer, gay in its holiday 
flags, arrives from Desenzano. 

The shadows deepen and the sun dips 
behind the hills towards Brescia. As 
we go home the oars of the rowers’turn 
up marvellous changing splendours, as 
one might who should dig for treasure 
in a fabled Eastern mine—gold chang- 
ing to orange, orange to crimson, 
crimson to purple, purple to indigo— 
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which, of a sudden, becomes illumi- 
nated with innumerable traceries of 
silver. The moon has risen. It is 
not easy on such a day to realise the 
truth of the lines, 


** Teque 


Fluctibus ct fremitu assurgens Benace marino ” 


—yet, even now as I write, the waves 
are roaring in my ears as Virgil 
heard them roar. The greater depth 
and expanse of water make the lake 
of Garda more than any other of 
the Italian lakes liable to storms. No 
sea is so unmanageable as a lake ina 
storm. In the sea you have long lines 
of waves, the force and direction of 
which you can in some degree calcu- 
late; but a lake between mountains 
turns intoa cauldron of seething water, 
not one wave taking the same course 
as its fellow, but all gathering and 
closing in around you with a rage 
that seems demoniac—or human. 
Rough weather in winter may last 
fordays together, but the more danger- 
ous storms of spring and summer come 
up suddenly and are of brief duration. 
It used to be the plan all over Lom- 
bardy to ring the tocsin on the first 
sign of a change: the practice is 
not allowed now, but it had its 
utility, for the shepherd resting in 
the mountains, or the fisherman mend- 
ing his nets may easily suspect nothing 
till the hurricane is upon him. The 
boatmen show no small skill in pilot- 
ing their long heavy craft with deep 
yellow sails ; and the rowers, always 
on foot, contrive to give a great 
impetus to their stroke by letting the 
weight of their bodies do the chief part 
of the work. They hold one oar in 
front and one behind them, and swing 
slowly to and fro in an attitude little 
less graceful than that of the Venetian 
gondoliers. These men express their 
scorn of the sitting posture, which 

















does not even let you see where you 
are going. <A big boat, properly man- 
ned, may come scathless out of the 
worst of storms ; but a light pleasure- 
skiff were it caught in mid-lake in one 
of those tremendous ten minutes of 
wind, would have hardly the faintest 
chance of ever reaching land, unless it 
were keel uppermost. 

I was in the hills once on an April 
day. The weather was fine, but all at 
once it became unnaturally warm, and 
there were a few distant claps of thun- 
der. I went to the ridge where the red 
tulips grow, thinking they would be 
in bloom, and found several; then 
I descended rapidly to the house with 
small hopes of escaping the rain. The 
claps grew louder and more frequent, 
and a darkness thickened over the 
mountains and moved southwards ; 
but for half an hour there was no 
rain and I had reached shelter before 
the hail came rattling down. The 
lake was the colour of steel and the 
air densely dark. Presently the hail 
ceased, and the increasing faintness of 
the thunder showed that the storm 
was moving on. A magnificent rain- 
bow, perfect from end to end, spanned 
the lake from the Isola de’ Frati to 
the mountains behind Gardone, the 
prism of its southern base being re- 
flected with intense vividness. In the 
brilliant light that accompanied the 
rainbow, the open lake along the 
horizon was seen to be a mass of 
truculent white waves. The tops of 
the higher hills shone with the frost 
of unmelted hailstones. Soon the sky 
grew overcast again, but a rift here 
and there let through a lurid light as of 
a fire. These rifts closed up, and every 
object was enveloped in cloud except 
Torre, on the Veronese shore, four- 
teen miles away, which stood out 
in unaccountable sunshine. By the 
evening the white waves had van- 
ished: the sky was of a faded 
forget-me-not blue: everything looked 
tired. Flash upon flash of sheet light- 
ning throbbed from east to south: 
then the intervals lengthened between 
these last storm-signals: the quiet 
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stars burnt in the clear night ; and 
the even splash of the water on the 
stone wall told that the temporale had 
come and gone. 

My old boatman, Turazza, can tell 
the story of many a fatal storm. He 
can tell you, too, of this strange 
characteristic of the lake—that what 
it gets it keeps: it never gives up 
its dead. A good many years ago the 
captain of an Austrian gun-boat (it 
was in the days of the Austrians) had 
taken a party of friends for a pleasure 
trip: through some carelessness, or 
the desire to attain an impossible 
speed, the machinery broke down, and 
about forty persons perished. Among 
the drowned were the young Count 
Arrighi and his wife: their children 
had been left behind by a mere chance 
with the grandfather at Maderno, and 
so were saved, On that occasion not 
a single body was recovered. Again, 
a woman, washing linen by the shore, 
put out in a boat to grasp some frag- 
ment which had slipped from her hand : 
when her companions looked round she 
was gone, and not a trace of her was 
ever seen, 

Turazza has a repertory of other 
stories, less melancholy. He is indeed 
a perfect specimen of a type fast pass- 
ing away, the popular raconteur. Now- 
adays one wonders rather how such a 
person can exist: how stories and 
legends could ever have been handed 
down from father to son by word of 
mouth for hundreds of years. An 
Englishman of the lower class gets 
confused over the narration of the 
commonest fact : he repeats and contra- 
dicts himself, stumbles, wanders, breaks 
down. To tell a story which would 
occupy four or five pages of print in un- 
hurried but unhalting language, every 
word of which might stand just as it is 
spoken, would be a feat entirely beyond 
his powers ; or if he did perform it, it 
would be by dint of having learnt the 
story by heart only the day before, 
in which case you would see that he 
was saying a lesson—the negation of 
the story-teller’s as of the orator’s art. 
Now Turazza will run right on, with 
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a connected thread never broken, pre- 
serving all the time a spontane- 
ous and even confidential tone, as 
though he were giving you a piece of 
private intelligence about his own 
grandmother. 

On St. Peter’s day, Turazza says 
there must always be a thunderstorm. 
Because why? Because la manna di 
San Piero was on her way to the gates 
of Paradise when an erring woman- 
soul clung to her skirts, so that it 
might slip in when the gates were 
thrown wide to receive so honoured an 
arrival. But the saint’s mother had 
not a very good temper: perhaps she 
was somewhat pufied up by her son’s 
position: anyhow she kicked that 
trustful soul till it could hold on no 
longer. Then happened this wonder, 
When the gates were reached, st. 
Peter’s mother fell down, down, right 
to the bottom of the pit; but the soul 
she had ill-used passed through with- 
out an effort, and entered into bliss. 
Every time St. Peter’s feast comes 
round, on June 20th, /a mamma goes 
to the gates and cries and groans for 
admittance; so loud does she groan 
that you hear the noise even down 
here, where it sounds like thunder. 

Here is another story, this time of 
local origin. It must be known that 


Desenzano possesses the corpi sant, 
the holy bodies of Saints Vincenzo, 


Benigno, and Anastasio. Now there 
were other of the lake populations 
that were envious of this good fortune, 
and once upon a time some inhabitants 
of Malcesine, over there under the lee 
of Monte Baldo, set out with the re- 
solve of carrying off the corpi santi 
and bringing them home. They man- 
aged, in fact, to convey the prize to 
their boat, but lo! when they would 
fain have rowed away they rowed and 
rowed but the boat stood stock still. 
Then the people of Desenzi came 
out and surprised them, and recovered 
the relics. Every year, on the first 
Sunday after January 22nd, high 
festival is held at Desenzano in 
memory of the miracle: a bridge is 
thrown across the port, over which 
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passes the procession ; and on the lake 
is an anchored boat which is rowed 
vigorously, but naturally without the 
effect of moving it, by persons who 
represent the thieves, and who between 
whiles pass round the bottle and play 
at dice, pretending to be casting lots 
for the garments of the corpi santi. 

Turazza is a fine hale old man, who 
keeps his hands clean, and is always 
dressed with an exactitude which gives 
him a little bit of a dandified air, 
in spite of the homeliness of cut and 
cloth. In his youth he was one of the 
best and strongest rowers on the lake, 
To complete his biography, I have to 
own that though never seen the worse 
for his indulgence, yet my friend is 
not what you would calli a teetotaler. 
Hence his sister-in-law, who keeps his 
house, allows him no voice in the ad- 
ministration of the finances. She ties 
up the purse-strings with a security 
that has provoked on his part this 
small revenge—for any fresh-water 
herring or sprat he may happen to 
catch and bring to the house he 
makes her pay. Once, as we rowed 
lazily after a June sunset, Turazza 
was asked if the ostevie had been full 
the day before, which was the /éte of 
the Statute. 

“Yes, they had, and there had 
been a good deal of drinking done, 
cara Madre! Some people had very 
strong heads, that was sure! ”’ 

“What was the mest you 
drank in one day, Turazza ¢”’ 

* Well, the most J ever drank in 
one day was seventy-two glasses,” said 
he, modestly. “That was in the old 
days when wine was abundant, and 
so good!” 

It was suggested that if wine was 
no longer what it was, there was still 
plenty of water. Lut the argument 
found no favour. “Water! As if 
any one could drink water! It has 
no taste. Water is good to cook with 
and to wash in: that is the use of 
water.” 

According to Turazza, the ancient 
city of Benacus is at the bottom of 
the bay of Sal. The tradition of the 
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lost city exists equally at various 
points along this shore. Some would 
have us to suppose that it was built 
out into the lake on piles, like Venice, 
in a site between Maderno and Tosco- 
lano, and that it perished in an earth- 
quake about the year A.p. 243. Indeed 
sharp eyes have seen distinctly the 
remains of palaces and lordly buildings 
down underneath the clear water. The 
dwellers on the Veronese bank say (a 
little out of jealousy, perhaps). that 
the city of Benacus is pure moonshine, 
and never existed at all. However 
that may be, the whole riviera of 
Sali abounds in Roman inscriptions ; 
which show both that there were 
settlements here, possibly replacing 
older Etruscan colonies, and that 
Roman patricians came with their 
families and servants to spend part 
of the year on these shores, whose 
salubrious air was renowned through- 
out Italy. 

On the lake of Garda Goethe first 
beheld the land where the lemon- 
trees bloom. Here he first satisfied 
the passionate longing which breathes 
through that song, a longing which 
had become so intolerable to him, that 
for some time before he could actually 
start for Italy he could not bear to 
open a book of Italian travels or 
even the pages of a Latin author, 
There flowers to be found in 
the lemon-gardens the whole year 
through, but May is the full flower- 
ing time. The lemons are not what 
they were before they were attacked 
some thirty years ago by a disease 
which has destroyed nearly all the old 
plants, patriarchs some of them, which 
yielded yearly as many as three thou- 
sand lemons. It has been found that 
the lemon grafted on the wild orange 
is not susceptible to the disease ; but 
meantime the facilities of transport 
from Sicily to Trieste have spoilt the 
German market for Garda lemons, 
and the cultivation of them, once the 
source of much wealth, is no longer a 
paying concern. Only those who 
have made a study of the care 
of the more delicate citrons, grow 
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them with profit, Sald having be- 
come famous of late years for the 
manufacture of a liqueur therefrom 
which is said to have many virtues. 
For the rest, the proprietors keep 
up the gardens chiefly because they 
have not the heart to do away 
with what for centuries has been the 
peculiar pride of the lake. A large 
expense is involved in covering and 
uncovering them in autumn and 
spring. The tall white columns 
which support the screens of glass and 
wood give a classic framework to the 
scenery, or so at least it has always 
seemed to me. ‘To the eyes of a recent 
American traveller who, for a wonder, 
includes the lake of Garda in his 
account of the lakes of Upper 
Italy, they looked “like innumerable 
white-washed palings ;” and he adds, 


“as the steamboat passes them they 
criss-cross with the ‘most annoying 
Everything is a matter of 


rapidity.” 
taste. 
Happily one is not bound to. be 
always thinking of the meagre balance- 
sheet to the steward’s reports, and 
the lemon-orchards, if not profitable, 
are still enjoyable. The air is still 
laden in the late May evenings with 
the intense sweetness of the blossom, 
while around you dart and dance the 
fireflies, luminous with the rapture of 
their brief lives—-a waltz of stars. It 
is only in the summer nights, when 
the commonplace surroundings to our 
modern existence are hidden out of 
sight, that the magic of Italian nature 
can be felt—a magic that has passed 
into what is supreme in Italian art ; 
above all in the art which, borrowing 
nothing from external nature, has a 
subtler bond with the spirit of Nature 
than the rest ; an affinity not to be 
defined and yet not to be ignored by 
such as would penetrate the mystery 
of sound. How often on these scent- 
laden nights have I seemed to return 
to a country long since visited ; and ii 
I asked myself when I had been here 
before, the memory came back of some 
bar of music heard long ago—of that 
Italian music which will not die even 
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to please those wise critics who give 
all their breath to proving that there 
can be one only road to salvation. 

sy June all the insect world is 
alive. Lizards that look at you out 
of their soft appealing eyes: long- 
horned beetles, buzzing flies, chafers, 
grasshoppers, cicalas, locusts. English 
writers commonly assume that “cica- 
la” is an ornamental name for grass- 
hopper, but two creatures more radi- 
cally unlike it would not be easy to 
find. The locust is only an occasional 
visitor: once or twice he came in 
force and established for himself a 
bad reputation. The children of the 
Provengal coast call him prédica- 
teu, because of the amusing move- 
ments of his long arms which suggest 
to their not too reverential minds the 
image of M. le Curé in the pulpit. 

The large water-frogs play the bass 
violin in all the fountains, while the 
small green tree-frogs sing to each 
other from among the olive boughs a 
gay persistent duet, repeated and 
multiplied on every side. The frogs, 
the cicalas, and the grasshoppers are 
the head musicians here, where birds 
are silent. 

There are scorpions, too; though 
not nearly so many as on the damper 
shores of the Lago Maggiore. I in- 
deed have never seen but one, which 
had been brought up, no doubt, in a 
wood basket, as I found it walking on 
the floor of my room one December 
night. I kept it for three weeks in 
a glass jar to observe its habits, It 
slept by day, and came out at dusk 
from the leaves I had placed at the 
bottom of the jar. I could not be 
sure that it ate anything, but it 
seemed content. The most curious 
habit of the scorpion, that of commit- 
ting suicide when surrounded by fire, 
[ was not disposed to test ; and after 
the time mentioned I gave my speci- 
men its liberty. 

The old German rendering of Lago 
di Garda into Garten-See is singularly 
felicitous, for, apart from the lemons, 
all the fruits of the earth flourish 
exceedingly on its banks. Above all 
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is Sald famous for figs, delicately green 
outside, with deep red hearts: if sun- 
shine had a taste it would be like 
theirs. But the scenery takes its domi- 
nant note less from the fruit trees, 
which hide their riches in walled 
inclosures, than from the universal 
evergreens, the cypress, the alive, and 
tke bay-laurel. Winter can hardly 
change the face of these mountain- 
sides. The berries of the bay-trees 
are gathered for the extraction of an 
oil which is used in the manufacture 
of prussic acid: afterwards the husks 
are given to cattle, which are said to 
thrive on them. As one treads the 
ground the fallen leaves give forth a 
delicious fragrance. There are days 
also when the cypress fills the air 
around with an aromatic perfume, and 
no incense can be sweeter than the 
wood when burnt. If you wake in 
the night, when by chance a log has 
been thrown on your hearth, it is not 
hard to persuade yourself that you are 
on your funeral pyre. 

One curious effect I have noticed on 
some rare occasions in the cypress 
groves — from each column of thick 
foliage rises a spire of what seems 
unmistakably to be smoke. The first 
time I saw it, thoughts of forest con- 
flagrations came into my mind, and I 
imagined that the trees were really on 
fire. The explanation seems to be that 
an imperceptible breeze stirs the pollen 
with which the higher boughs are 
covered in spring-time, and carries it 
upwards. 

Almost the only deciduous tree con- 
spicuous on the lake frontage of these 
hills is the mulberry, which in May is 
stripped of the whole of its leaves to 
minister to the wants of the voracious 
and all-absorbing silkworms. For three 
weeks the minds and hands of men, 
women, and children are devoted to 
this one service. The proprietors, even 
those who stay in their town-houses all 
the rest of the year, come out into the 
country to give their personal atten- 
tion to the bachi. If the worms are 
not fed every two hours night and day : 
if the rooms where they are bred are 






















































not kept perfectly fresh, and at an 
even temperature, by means of fires 
and open windows: if the strictest 
cleanliness be not observed—adieu to 
all hopes of a good cocoon harvest ! 
The people might learn a useful lesson 
from the hygienic necessities of these 
small creatures. 

The great preponderance of ever- 
greens takes away something from the 
sentiment of the spring. But a mile 
or two over the hills—inland, one 
would say, were the lake a sea—the 
pleasure of young green leaves is 
to be found in cool, quiet valleys, 
where there are rich thickets of oak 
and woods of chestnut, and where the 
nightingale sings. Such a valley there 
is beyond the sanctuary of San Michele, 
threaded for further refreshment by the 
clear Barbarano, a mountain stream, 
which near the lake is closed in be- 
tween the walls of a narrow ravine, 
and becomes a foaming torrent. It 
is one of the “thousand founts and 
more” that Dante speaks of : 


“* Per cento fonti e pit credo si bagna 
Fra Garda e Valeamonica Penino 
Dell’ acqua che nel detto lago stagna.” 


The gorge itself is a scene of wild 
beauty. Splashing and whirling down 
comes the imprisoned river, here fall- 
ing in clouds of spray over the rocks, 
there setting in motion the wheels of 
the stone and flour mills at the mouth 
of the gorge. To follow the precarious 
path past these mills is not very safe, 
for the movement of a goat, or the 
process of natural disintegration, 
may set loose an avalanche, not 
indeed of imposing appearance, but 
sufficient, if received on the head, to 
end all earthly troubles. The rocks are 
of a friable conglomorate, and good 
for nothing: stones for building pur- 
poses have to be brought across from 
San Vigilio on the spurs of Monte 
Baldo, a mountain presenting points 
of extreme interest to the man of 
science, for it is not only extraordi- 
narily rich in fossils, but also it has 
shown a long series of phenomena of 
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a kind that suggests the possibility 
of its being an unborn volcano. 

On one December day I went up the 
gorge of the Barbarano, without ex- 
pecting to see marvels, but marvels 
there were. The walls, even to the 
top, were clothed in icicles, some 
spiral, some thicker than a man’s 
arm and several yards in length. 
They looked in the sun, to my eyes, 
like the pipes of a vast organ. To 
the peasants they suggest the picture 
of tapers ranged in tiers behind the 
altar on a feast day, and hence are 
called by them candelette. 

In a certain place on the over- 
hanging bank grows a family of sweet 
cyclamens. Each flower and plant 
has its favourite haunt and zone, 
There is a steep slope fringed with 
aloes, which is the only place where 
{ have found the creamy narcissus. 
Not far away flourishes its brother, 
the yellow jonquil: near also, though 
in quite a different dominion, there is 
a terrace gorgeous with the tongues 
of fire of the gladiolus, and the or 
and azure blazon of the iris. <A still 
pool in a hollow up the mountain- 
side is edged and garnished with per- 
petual maidenhair: over it, from a 
fissure in the rock, hangs a jasmine 
vine, and in winter, by the margin, 
the Christmas rose lifts its whiteness 
out of a cluster of dark leaves—true 
nun of flowers, serene and unrespons- 
ive. In the neighbourhood of this 
pool the grass vanishes under a carpet 
of violets, blue, pied, and white. 
Higher in the hills there is the home 
of the deep purple anemone; and 
when you have walked a long, long 
way, climbing always higher and 
higher, you come to the home of the 
star-eyed Alpine hepatica. 

By the time one has reached the 
hepaticas he is fairly on the road to 
Serniga. Seven or eight poor cottages, 
and one house a little better than the 
others, which belongs to the padrone 
of the village: a little old church, 
bearing the date 1467, and perched 
just at the right point to take the 
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view, according to the sublime instinct 
which impelled the Christian monks, 
and perhaps also the pious men of 
every faith, to dedicate to God’s wor- 
ship the spots whence nature seemed 
most fair—this is Serniga. It is a 
lonely little place in the day-time, 
when its people are in the fields, 
trimming their vines or hoeing the 
maize. Once I went and came away 
without seeing a living soul except 
the priest’s mouse-coloured cat: it 
would have seemed a place of the 
dead had I not heard the voice of a 
girl singing. 

The view from the chureh is not 
easily forgotten. Across the breadth 
of water to the north-east rises Monte 
rough winter and far 
into the spring carries its snows with 
as lordly an air as any Alp. Once 
indeed I saw it white from 
of the lake to the blue of 
South of Monte Baldo, the 
San Vigilio screens Garda, w 
good Adelaide, widowed queen of 
Italy, was shut up in a dungeon by 
her husband’s murderer’ because 
she would not marry him. In the 
foreground lies the picturesque Isola 
de’ Frati, in which tradition and geo- 
logical probability see a continuation 
of the low promontory of Portese, 
which flanks the bay of Sal. Beyond 
the promontory a bold black head- 
land of eccentric shape runs abruptly 
into the lake. This is the Rocea di 
Manerba, once the site of a temple to 
Minerva, and later a stronghold which 
was the scene of desperate allrays 
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down to the seventeenth century, 
when, having become the haunt of 
robber bands, it was destroyed by 
order of the Venetian Republic. Here, 
as everywhere, a village grew up near 
the castle, the peasants preferring, on 
the whole, the tyranny of the party 
chiefs to the lawlessness of the un- 
protected open country. The village 
of Manerba has survived the fortress. 
It is now, what it must always have 
been, a poor place; but the village 
church of Manerba has the sweetest 


bells I have ever heard in Italy. 
Sounds that are lost in the plain can 
be clearly distinguished in the still- 
ness of the hills) On the eve of a 
saint’s day the voices of the bells 
travel up, now from one, now from 
another of the little human centres: 
Manerba’s sad, slow modulations are 
succeeded by Portese’s allegro; then 
fall in the chimes of San Felice, of 
Gardone, of Mornaga—the tiny hamlet 
whose inhabitants say, ‘‘ Rome is the 
first place in the worid, Mornaga the 
second,” They are not all equally sweet, 
but mountains and water make even 
harsh tones mellow, and they all bring 
the same pathetic message. Around 
those belfries for centuries children 
have played and men and women 
laboured. 

The silence has given way, once and 
again, to sounds other than that of the 
chiming of bells. There is Peschiera 
with its long roll of warlike memories, 
beginning in fratricidal strife and end- 
ing in the worthier struggle for freedom 
and unity. Close by, on clear days, 
the ribbon of the Mincio shows where 
it leaves the lake and starts upon its 
journey towards Mantua through sedgy 
tields. To the hither side of Peschiera, 
the equality of the level line of shore 
is broken by a long, narrow strip of 
projecting land, broadening at its end. 
We see it distinctly from these heights, 
and it is a sight always interesting 
and welcome, for was it not this which 
won for the lake its crown of crowns, 
a song from Catullus ? 





** Sirmio, thou fairest far beneath the sky 
Of all the isles and jutting shores that lie 
Deeply embosomed in calm inland lake, 
Or where the waves of the vast ocean 


caze on thee once more ! 


elieve that I have left the shore 





Of Thynia, and Bithynia’s parching plain, 
And gaze on thee in safety once again ! 


Oh, what more sweet than when, from care 


set free, 

The spirit lays its burden down, and we, 

With distant travel spent, come home and 
spread 

Our limbs to rest along the wished-for 
3 

















This, this alone, repays such toils as these ! 
Smile then, fair Sirmio, and thy master 


please— 

And you, bright Lydian waves, your dimples 
trim, 

Let every smile of home be wreathed for 
him.”? 


Walter Savage Landor said truly, 
“‘ Never was a return home expressed 
so sensitively and so beautifully as 
here.” But it is more than a return 
to home—it is a return to a home so 
beautiful that he who should come 


1 Sir Theodore Martin’s translation. 
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back to it after a lapse of time must 
wonder what could have tempted his 
steps away. And the unchanging 
ripples laugh their salutation to the 
tired wanderer of these days as they 
laughed to Catullus. “ Whoever has 
seen,’ Landor goes on to say, “ this 
beautiful expanse of water under its 
bright sun and gentle breezes will 
understand the poet’s expression : he 
will have seen the waves laugh and 
dance.” 


E. MArtTINENGO-CESARESCO. 











WITH THE IMMORTALS." 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE little party sat by the open 
window of the hall on the next even- 
ing. Since the extraordinary events 
of the preceding day they had talked 
of nothing else. Augustus was en- 
deavouring to explain his theory that 
by a gigantic experiment upon nature 
he had accidentally upset some funda- 
mental but wholly unknown law ; and 
he promised that, if his mother-in-law 
would not be frightened, he would 
vause another electric storm, and pro- 
duce even more extraordinary results. 

“But Iam quite sure it was all a 
dream,” objected Lady Brenda, “ Only 
when I think of that man’s hand, I 
really shiver. Anything more awfully 
clammy !” 

“Tam sure they will come back to- 
night,’’ said Gwendoline in a tone of 
profound conviction. “ It was all very 
odd, but I know it was quite real.”’ 

Diana was seated at the piano, run- 
ning her fingers over the keys in an 
idle fashion, striking melancholy and 
disconnected chords, and then pausing 
to listen to the conversation. 

“Yes,” she said presently, “I am 
sure they will come back.” 

“The question,” remarked Augustus, 
“is whether such a disturbance is likely 
to outlast a day unless the forces which 
produced it are——” He stopped, 
starting slightly. 

Lady Brenda dropped her fan, Gwen- 
doline rose swiftly from her chair and 
drew back, while Diana’s fingers fell 
upon the keys and struck a clashing 
discord. In the dusky gloom of the 
long window stood twomen. The one 


was Cwsar: the other a man taller 
than he, with a long white beard and 
1 Copyright, 1887, by F. Marion Crawford. 


wrapped in a cloak. Czesar came for- 
ward, followed at a few steps by his 
companion. 

‘‘T have come back,” said the dead 
man quietly. “You do not grudge 
us poor ghosts an hour’s conversation ? 
It is so pleasant to seem to be alive 
again, and in such company. We left 
you too soon last night, but it was 
late.” 

“But where are the rest?” asked 
Gwendoline, disappointed at not seeing 
Chopin, and glancing curiously at the 
old man who stood by Cesar’s side. 

“Chopin is at Bayreuth to-night. 
There is a musical festival, and he 
could not stay away. Heine is sitting 
by the shores of the North Sea, talk- 
ing to the stars and the sea-foam. 
But I have brought you another friend 
—one perhaps greater than they when 
he lived, though we are all alike 
here.” 

Cesar led his companion forward, 
and in the short silence that followed 
all eyes were turned upon the new 
comer. 

He was a man of tall and graceful 
figure, whose noble features were set 
off by a snowy beard and long white 
locks which flowed down upon his 
shoulders and contrasted with the rich 
material of his mantle. The wide 
folds of the latter,as he gathered them 
in one hand, did not altogether conceal 
the dress he wore beneath, the doublet 
of dark green and trunk hose of scarlet, 
the tight sleeve, slashed at the elbows 
where the fine linen showed in sym- 
metrical puffs, the black shoes and the 
gold chain which hung about his neck. 
He was old, indeed, but his walk had 
a matchless grace, and his upright 
form showed still the remains of the 
giant’s strength. His dark brilliant 
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eyes lit up the pale, regular features, 
too deathlike to convey any impression 
of life without that glance of the 
sparkling soul within. 

He paused before the group and 
courteously bent his head. All rose 
to greet him ; and if there was less of 
awe in the action there was perhaps 
more of reverence than any had felt 
when the greater guest had entered. 

“Tam Lionardo,” he said in a low 
and musical voice, “ Lionardo the 
artist—‘from Vinci’ they call me, 
because I was born there. I have 
joined you and the rest—these dear 
friends of mine who have made me 
one of them, and you who have con- 
ferred on us the privilege of once more 
exchanging thoughts and grasping 
hands with the living.” 

“There is none whom we will more 
gladly honour,” said Augustus gravely. 
“The privilege is ours, not yours. Be 
seated—be one of us if you will, as 
well as one of these—whom you have 
known so long.” 

“ Long—yes—it seems long to me, 
very, very long. But I have not for- 
gotten what it was to live. I loved 
life well. Men have said of me that 
I wasted much time—I have been 
laughed at as a blower of soap-bubbles, 
as a foolish fellow who spent his time 
in trying to teach lizards to fly. Per- 
haps it is true. I have learned the 
secret now, and I have learned that 
I could not have attained to it then. 
But it was sweet to search for it.” 

“ T have read those foolish stories,” 
said Diana, whose eyes rested in 
wrapt admiration on the grand features 
of the artist. ‘No one_ believes 
them—” 

“Here in Italy,” said Cesar, in his 
placid yet dominating tones, “ people 
may say of you as the English said 
of their architect—Si monwmentum 
queris, circumspice.” 

“They would have needed to bury 
my body by the sluices of the Lecco 
canal, to give the same force to the 
epitaph,” answered Lionardo with a 
soft laugh. Then with the courtesy 
natural to him he turned to Diana, 
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who had been speaking when inter- 
rupted by Czsar’s quotation. 

“T appreciate the kindly thought 
which makes you say that, Lady Diana 
—your name is Diana? Yes, it suits 
your face. I used to think I could 
guess people’s names from their 
faces: another of my foolish fancies. 
However, I am bound to say that there 
is some truth in the report concerning 
the soap-bubbles. I had a theory that 
they were like drops of liquid—that 
each drop had a skin, and that I could 
make drops of air, and find how they 
would act, by giving them artificial 
skins like those of other liquids. Some- 
thing has been produced from the idea 
by modern students. The mistake I 
made was in attempting to work out 
my theory before proclaiming it. That 
is impossible. Modern students make 
a fat living by proclaiming their 
theories first, and omitting to demon- 
strate them afterwards: taking for 
granted that no one will deny what 
persons of such importance as them- 
selves choose to suggest.” 

“T have never heard that you were 
so cynical,” said Lady Brenda. 

“ Nor in your presence could I be so 
long,” rejoined the old artist with a 
smile. ‘ But 1 was not cynical in my 
time. L[amcynicalin yours. Save for 
such company as these gentlewomen, 
I would not choose to be alive to-day.” 

Cesar sighed and looked away from 
the rest, his nervous white hand 
tightening upon the carved arm of his 
deep-seated chair. It was a long, irre- 
gular breath, drawn in with a sudden 
and overwhelming thought of return- 
ing vitality and possibility, swelling 
the breast with the old imperial cour- 
age—the mighty grandeur of the heart 
which had ruled the world. Then re- 
linquished and breathed out again in 
despair, deep, inconsolable, and heart- 
rending—in that despair which the 
dead man, whose deeds are all done, 
feels when he gazes on the living whose 
race is not yet begun. 

“ Yes,” said Lionardo, looking kindly 
at the conqueror’s averted face, “ you 
are right for yourself. We are not all 
Q 2 
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such as Caius. If I were to live again, 
I should waste more time in disproving 
theories to-day than I ever wasted in 
trying to prove them four hundred 
years ago. We were all for progress 
under Ludovico Sforza: Borgia under- 
stood progress in his own way—but it 
was progress, too, for all that. He 
could have given lessons in more than 
one thing to many of your moderns. 
Even Pope Leo understood what pro- 
gress meant, in spite of his ideas about 
my methods of painting. But now- 
adays everything goes backwards. A 
bag of money is paraded through the 
world bound on an ass’s back, and 
everybody worships the ass, and men 
lie down and let him walk over them, 
thinking perchance that the beast may 
stumble, and the sack burst open, and 
that haply they may scrape up some 
of the coin in the filth of the road. 
We were more simple than the moderns. 
We had less money, but we knew better 
how to spend it.” 

“Ts it true, I wonder,” put in 
Augustus, “that the amount of money 
in circulation indicates progress, while 
the way in which men spend it indicates 
civilisation }” 

“No,” said Cvsar, answering for 
the rest: “the nation which has the 
greatest wealth may not have progressed 
further than others, save in power. 
Power is not progress—it depends on 
other things. It is the result of a 
combination of strength and discipline 
under an intelligent leader. The 
highest power is generally reached by 
a people when the spirit of organisation 
has attained its greatest development 
in military matters, but has not yet 
spread to the civil professions. The 
army is then held in the highest esteem 
and is the favourite profession. When 
the passion for order has extended to 
mercantile affairs, the nation’s actual 
power as compared with other nations 
begins to decline. Interests of all 
kinds become vested in the mainten- 
ance of peace, and the warlike element 
falls into disrepute. It becomes the 


nation’s business to lend money to 
the 


other nations who are still in 
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military stage, herself, meanwhile, 
giving and receiving guarantees of 
peace. But though a people may be 
rich by commerce, they may not have 
progressed ; and, again, whole nations 
may be made fabulously wealthy by 
seizing the wealth of others. We 
Romans did that. We did not pre- 
tend to the culture of the Greeks: we 
certainly did not possess their skill in 
making money ; but we possessed them 
and their country, and gold flowed in 
our streets. It did us very little good. 
We got it without progress—by force 
—and we spent it recklessly in paying 
men to tear each other to pieces. No: 
a large amount of money in circulation 
does not indicate progress, though it 
may be the result of it.” 

‘Money is very uninteresting,” said 
Gwendoline. ‘It always seems to me 
that the world would be much nicer 
without it.” 

“When you are as old as I am you 
will appreciate your advantages, my 
dear,” said Lady Brenda. “It is good 
to be rich, and I fancy it must be very 
disagreeable to be poor.” 

“ But I know quite well how it feels 
to have money,” objected Gwendoline. 
“T would like to know how it feels to 
have power—power such as you had,” 
she added, looking at Cresar. 

* Not many have known what it is,’ 
he answered, with a curious smile. 
“Each one who has possessed it has 
probably felt it in a different way. 
For my part, though I was accused of 
not being serious in my youth, like 
Lionardo here, I think I grew more 
than serious under the responsibility. 
Perhaps, however, it made less differ- 
ence to me than it has to others. I 
was born to wealth, if not to power, 
and I resolved to make the most of 
my money. I made use of it by spend- 
ing it all, and then borrowing largely 
on the security of what I had 
squandered. They said I was not 
serious—but they made me leave the 
country nevertheless,” 

“ T imagine,” said Gwendoline, “that 
to have boundless power suddenly 
put into one’s hands must make one 
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feel as though one were to live for 
ever.” 

“Living for ever is a sad pastime 
without it,” returned Cesar. “I am 
not of Lionardo’s mind. I would live 
again.” 

“To die again as you died?” asked 
Diana in a low voice. 

“Yes,” answered the dead conqueror, 
“to die again as I died, if need be, but 
to have power once more. And I know 
what I say—you cannot know. For 
death was horrible to me. Not the 
physical pain of it, though they were 
clumsy fellows: they were long in 
killing me: I thought it would never 
end. I could have done it better my- 
self ; and indeed I was more merciful 
to them than they tome. Not one of 
them died a natural death, for I pur- 
sued them one by one when I was 
dead. I have never seen them since : 
they are not here. But none of them 
suffered as I did. I knew that my 
hour was come when I got that first 
wound in the throat, and,asI struggled, 
the horror of it overcame me. Visions 
rose before my eyes of the things 1 
had not yet accomplished, but of which 
the accomplishment was certain if I 
lived. It was sucha disappointment— 
more that than anything else. Such a 
heart-rending despair at being cut 
down before my work was half finished, 
before the world was half civilised. 
People forget that I invented civilisa- 
tion—I, the dead man who am speak- 
ing to you. But it is true. And in 
that moment I felt that I was dying 
without having realised in practice 
the theory which was to change the 
world, That handful of low assassins 
cost the world fifteen centuries of 
darkness, and I knew it even then. 
Had I lived I would have kneaded the 
earth as a baker kneads dough ; and 
the leaven I had put into it would not 
have rotted and fermented for lack of 
stirring. As T felt one wound after 
another, I felt that my murderers 
were not only killing Cesar, but were 
also killing civilisation: every thrust 
was struck at the heart of the world, 
making deep wounds in the future of 
mankind and letting out the breath 
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of life from the body of law. That 
was my worst suffering, worse even 
than the death of my ambition. I had 
done enough already to be remem- 
bered, and I knew it. I was satisfied 
for myself to die. But I had con- 
ceived great thoughts, which had grown 
to be a new self apart from the old, 
vain, ambitious Cesar, having a separ- 
ate and better life, and that they slew 
also. Augustus did much; but he 
could not do what I would and could 
have done.” 

“No,” said Lionardo thoughtfully : 
“ you were the greatest man who ever 
lived.” 

“That is saying too much,” answered 
Cesar in quiet tones. ‘I meant to be, 
that is all. My fortune deserted me 
too soon. The greatest men, after all, 
are poets. They are also the most 
justly judged, for what they leave is 
their own. They leave themselves to 
mankind in their own words. We 
statesmen and soldiers are at the 
mercy of historians. I meant to have 
written the history of my whole life 
in the form of annual reports such as 
I made upon my wars in Gaul.” 

“Could you not do it now?” asked 
Lady Brenda. ‘ We know so little of 
the history of your youth, and I am sure 
it must have been most interesting.” 

Cesar smiled. 

“Tf I were able to write at all,” he 
said, “I would not choose my youth as 
a subject upon which to make a report. 
My youth was a trifle over full of 
movement, besides being very osten- 
tatious. My first object in life was to 
become popular, for I knew that to be 
the surest way to power. I led the 
popular party for eighteen years before 
I ever attempted to lead an army ; and 
when I turned soldier I was already a 
finished statesman. That is the reason 
why I knew what to do so soon as I 
had got the whole power into my 
hands. I bad conquered the most 
important part of my world by art, 
before I found it necessary to subdue 
the remainder by force. I was begin- 
ning to amalgamate a new work out 
of my two conquests when I was 
murdered.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘“‘ Do the dead forgive?’ The words 
were spoken by Gwendoline in a low 
tone, and as though no response could 
be expected to such a question. But 
there were those present who could 
answer it. Lionardo da Vinci turned 
his soft eyes upon the questioner. 

“Yes,” he said, “ we do forgive, and 
very freely too.” 

* Yes—and no,” said Cvesar. 

“ Both?” asked the artist. ‘‘ How 
can we both forgive and not forgive, 
illustrious friend? There must be 
vaprice in that: there must be an 
uncertain vacillation between two 
thoughts. You never vacillated, nor 
stood long choosing between two paths, 
nor, having chosen, looked back and 
regretted.” 

“The sum of man’s works,” replied 
the greater spirit, ‘is composed of his 
intentions taken together with his 
deeds in such a way as the Greek 
geometer would have expressed it. 
The sum of his life is largest when 
the deeds are as great as the inten- 
tions which prompted them; for of 
four-sided figures the square, with 
equal lines, incloses the greatest space. 
But if the intentions be ever so great 
and the deeds few, the figure is long 
indeed, but narrow and of small area ; 
and again, if the deeds are numerous, 
though the intentions small, then the 
deeds are the result of accident, and 
must not all be imputed to man for 
good. My intentions were my own. | 
forgive them that said they were un- 
worthy, or little, or bad, for I know 
what they were. But my deeds were 
the world’s, and those I left undone 
should have been the world’s also. 
Wherefore I forgive not those men 
who cut them short, who clipped the 
sum of my life and made my square 
smaller than it should have been. For 
my life was the world’s health; and 
though my nephew was a cunning 
physician, all his medicine could not 
cure the gangrene in the wounds my 
slayers made in the world’s skin ; nor 
could all his cleansing arrest the 
deepening darkness of the stain that 


spread from my blood over the body 
of the nation I sought to make clean 
and great. For my life was not sacri- 
ficed boldly for good in a great cause, 
I did not fall in the front of the fight 
at Pharsalus: I did not sink when the 
skiff overturned at Alexandria: I was 
not caught by the enemy in Germany, 
when I slipt through their lines in a 
Gallic dress: I did not lose heart 
when my soldiers lost their way in the 
trenches at Dyrrachium, though I lost 
the place itself. I risked my life often 
enough to have deserved to lose it 
finally in some nobler way than by the 
hands of such butchers as made an end 
of me—fellows who knew not where to 
strike to kill, who in three-and-twenty 
thrusts could strike but one mortal 
blow. I stabbed Cassius in the arm 
with my writing-point, but what could 
I do amongst so many? I saw a sea 
ef faces around me—cowardly, pale 
faces of men who got courage chiefly 
from their numbers: I saw myself 
hemmed in by a hedge of steel knives, 
and I knew that my hour was come. 
I saw their faces, but I would not let 
them see mine in death. I covered 
my head and my body with my gar- 
ments, and I died decently, since there 
was nothing left but to die. But 
within three years I saw each one of 
those faces once more in the instant 
of death, and heard the lips of each 
dying man curse the hour in which he 
had slain Cesar. Even then I could 
not forgive them, for the sake of the 
world which might have been. I can 
pardon them for murdering me as a 
man. I will never pardon them for 
murdering my unborn deeds, There- 
fore I say we dead men both forgive 
and forgive not.” 

The conqueror’s calm voice ceased, 
and his dark, thoughtful eyes fixed 
themselves as though staring back 
through the mist of nineteen centuries 
to that morning when he had entered 
the Curia, laughing at Spurinna’s pro- 
phecies and unconsciously grasping in 
his hand the unread note which might 
have saved him from his fate. The 
look was sad, but the sadness had long 
passed from the stage of present despair 











to regret for the past, and again to a 
melancholy curiosity to see what should 
yet become of the world. 

The gentle Lionardo bowed his head 
gravely, as though admitting his com- 
panion-spirit to be right. 

“T understand that,” he said. “‘ We 
should not forget that you, the dic- 
tator, have not only to pardon the 
injuries done you in your person, but 
you have to forgive also the injuries 
done in your person to the world, or, as 
we should say, to history. In my little 
way, had I been foully murdered I could 
more easily have forgiven my murderers 
than I could forgive one who should 
wantonly have destroyed my painting 
of the Last Supper. It is but an 
artist’s vanity—that is to say, it is 
the satisfaction of the artist in his 
work, I cannot say what I might 
have felt had I been violently pre- 
vented from finishing that picture. It 
is unfinished still—it would be so had 
I lived until to-day. I think it is a 
part of the temperament of some 
artists not to finish, though they work 
forever. They search after that which 
never was nor ever can be; or, at all 
events, we searched in our day. I 
think it was better. We pursued the 
ideal. Modern painters pursue the 
real. I was not a realist because I 
painted grinning peasants for a study, 
and modelled heads of laughing women 
for my pleasure. We did not know 
what realism meant in those days, 
though people call us the founders 
of the realist school. We sought to 
represent Nature’s meaning : men now 
try to copy what Nature is. You, 
Cesar, tried to make of men what 
heaven meant them to be, orderly, 
happy, and prosperous within reason- 
able limits. Napoleon, like Alexander, 
ruined himself in attempting to create 
an unlimited empire out of unreasoning 
and often unwilling elements, believing 
that to command men’s bodies was to 
command men’s souls, You succeeded 
in spite of failure, for though you were 
killed at the most critical moment of 
your existence your work survived you. 
Napoleon failed in spite of success, and 
survived to see the destruction of the 
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greater part of his work ; for at the 
turning point of his life he was con- 
quered and taken prisoner.” 

“Tt was not his fault,” said Cesar, 
“ any more than my poor young general 
Caius Curio was to blame when he was 
defeated by Juba. Napoleon’s plans 
were admirably laid. He did not 
admire me. I admire him, If his 
work did not survive long, that is due 
to the fact that he was brought up as 
a soldier and had a soldier’s instincts. 
I was trained as a statesman, and 
attached more importance to the sta- 
bility of the State than to extending 
its boundaries. I am called a con- 
queror: had I lived, I should have 
been called a civiliser, and I would 
have earned the name. People do not 
reflect that Napoleon conquered a great 
extent of territory and rose to be em- 
peror, with what at first were very 
inadequate means, and from the hum- 
blest beginnings. Charlemagne’s con- 
quests were more extended than mine, 
far wider than Napoleon’s, and yet he 
is not called a conqueror. He is called 
the Great. He accomplished his work, 
which, on the whole, was a work of 
civilisation, and much of it remains to 
this day: at least his influence remains, 
The resuscitation of the German Em- 
pire is largely due to the imperial 
traditions which he founded ; but the 
invention of a French Empire was not 
due to his influence. It was the spon- 
taneous assertion of an astounding 
individuality, tremendous in its imme- 
diate effects, formidable as long as a 
personality could be found worthy to 
be invested with the halo and attri- 
butes of Bonaparte, and bearing his 
name; but on the whole it was not a 
circumstance in the world’s history to 
which any great mass of popular or 
national tradition will ever be attached, 
for the Napoleonic supremacy was the 
impression of an individual upon na- 
tions: it was never the expression of 
the nations by the individual. The 
title, German Emperor, was sometimes 
in the Middle Ages a very empty word 
as regards the man who so designated 
himself. I have sometimes laughed to 
think that a dignity expressed by my 
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own name should degenerate to such a 
mockery. But the thing meant by 
Ceesarism —Imperialism——was never to 
be despised. There was always present 
in the minds of the chief nations a 
consciousness of the force of a mighty 
tradition and of a mass of traditions 
which they sought to embody in the 
person of a leader, chosen for his 
qualities and invested with the supreme 
power in virtue of them. If he failed 
to make good his rights he was depised ; 
but it was long before the belief was 
extinguished that, at any moment, if 
he so chose and so laboured and fought, 
the German Emperor might again 
rule the world, even as Charlemagne 
had done. There was nothing dynastic 
in my conception of the Imperator ; but 
the circumstances of the times made the 
institution a military one. I never 
meant that it should be that. I would 
not submit to a council of generals or 
a mob of guards, though when I could 
not persuade the people I was willing 
to submit to them. The Empire which 
my nephew founded began to go to 
pieces when the soldiers outgrew the 
people in strength, and outranked them 
in social consequence—it fell because it 
was a military institution. The Empire 
of the Germans—the Holy Roman Em- 
pire—was shattered on the death of 
Charlemagne, because it was intended 
to be dynastic, and his sons tore each 
other to pieces. It revived temporarily 
when some strong individuality rose to 
the surface: it alternately decayed and 
revived with the decadence of each old 
imperial family and the investiture of 
each new one. My empire—I never 
used the word in the modern sense— 
my command, was intended to be that 
of a democratic monarch, an expression 
now used emptily to flatter a king who 
is at the mercy of his rabble.” _ 
Cesar laughed softly, as he had 
laughed many times in the nineteen 
centuries which had elapsed since his 
death, and there was something in the 
mirth of the great spirit which froze 
the conversation. Lady Brenda wished 
she were quite sure that it was Cesar 
who had been talking, and who sat 
there by her side with thegolden laurels 


on his broad brow, his nervous white 
fingers playing constantly with the 
border of his purple mantle. Augus- 
tus was pondering on the words he 
had heard, while Gwendoline half 
wished to put another question. Diana 
leaned back in her deep chair and 
gazed at Lionardo’s beautiful face 
from beneath her drooping lids; and 
she wondered inwardly whether it 
would not be better to be the quiet 
spirit of a great artist than the 
regretful ghost of a murdered con- 
queror. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was late in the afternoon, and 
Lady Brenda was seated alone upon 
the terrace of the Castello del Gaudio. 
The rest of the party had gone 
upon a distant excursion on the water, 
but Lady Brenda had stayed at home 
to attend to her correspondence. She 
had not ventured as yet to speak in 
her letters of the remarkable visitors 
to her son-in-law’s house. She wished 
to see more of them; and as she sat 
looking out over the water, while the 
freshness of the evening crept up the 
terrace, her mind dwelt on the sub- 
ject, and she thought of the characters 
she would most like to see. 

In history, Francis the First of 
France was one of her favourites. 
He appealed to her taste. His 
courage, his beauty, his adventures, 
his victories, his tournaments and 
his love affairs pleased her; and she 
had often said that if she had her 
choice of an historical person whom 
she might meet she would choose him. 
She thought so now, and it seemed so 
possible, in the light of what had 
already happened, that she spoke aloud 
as though of a living person. 

“Yes,” said she, “I would choose 
Francis the First. I wonder whether 
I could not send him an invitation by 
one of the others?” 

Almost immediately she was aware 
that some one was on the terrace. 
She looked round, and she saw that 
she had her wish. The King was 
advancing slowly towards her, his 
velvet cap in his hand. 


















Lady Brenda was somewhat sur- 
prised, and somewhat disappointed at 
the looks of her visitor. King Francis 
was undoubtedly imposing in appear- 
ance, of a fine presence, and altogether 
a most noticeable man. He was taller 
than other men, broad-shouldered and 
straight-limbed, erect and evidently of 
great strength. His short, jet black 
hair and pointed beard of the same hue 
were set off by his brilliant colouring 
and piercing black eyes ; his forehead 
showed a good capacity of mind, 
and his strong nose argued ambition 
and personal courage. But there was 
in his manner and looks a lack of 
refinement, which contrasted strongly 
with the other spirits Lady Brenda 
had known at Castello del Gaudio. 
He wore the dress of his time, as did 
most of the others—long hose of grey 
silk, with embroidered shoes, and a 
close-fitting doublet of maroon coloured 
velvet, his only ornament being a 
heavy gold chain which hung about 
his neck, 

Lady Brenda rose to receive her 
royal guest, and studied the details 
of his face and dress, illuminated by 
the glow of the setting sun, and thrown 
into relief against the cold background 
of the grey hills, Francis made a 
courteous salute, and motioned Lady 
Brenda to be seated, himself taking 
the vacant armchair by her side. 

“Tt is so good of you to have asked 
me here,” he said, fixing his eyes 
upon her and speaking in clear, manly 
tones. 

“It was most kind of your majesty 
to take pity on my solitude,” answered 
the lady smiling. 

“T never allowed a lady to be alone 
when it was in my power to bear her 
company,” returned Francis, 

“No!” said Lady Brenda, rather 
nervously, “‘ your majesty was always 
fond of women’s society. How can 
you live without it?” 

“ T can hardly be said to live at all 
—though it seems that I am practic- 
ally alive now, within the circle of 
your son-in-law’s enchantments—I 
should say, perhaps, that I only live in 
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your smiles. Existence in our circum- 
stances is very monotonous.” 

“You were so fond of brilliant 
changes, too,” suggested Lady Brenda. 

“Change! Ay indeed Iwas. As 
a compensation, I have not changed 
my clothes since the spring of 1547,— 
that is three hundred and forty years. 
It is true that from what I have seen 
of more recent costumes, I do not often 
regret the durability of my imperish- 
able garments. As for the present 
fashions in the dress of ladies, some- 
thing might be made of them by using 
respectable materials. I confess, how- 
ever, I am surprised beyond measure 
at the stuffs you all wear—forgive my 
frankness—I seem to feel the affecta- 
tion of too much simplicity in your ap- 
pearance. Womenas beautiful as you 
are could surely afford to dress better 
than women who are ugly.” 

“ Your majesty is very flattering,” 
said Lady Brenda with a slight blush 
of pleasure, “ but in regard to dress, I 
beg to differ from you. It is much 
more the thing to be simple nowadays, 
and one is much more respected. And 
for that matter, the ugly women could 
dress gorgeously too !” 

“An ugly woman is _ ridiculous,” 
said Francis. “The more she bedizens 
herself, the more ridiculous she grows. 
But a beautiful woman can dress in 
cloth of gold and diamonds, and the 
richer her clothes, the more her beauty 
will shine.” 

“You loved to see beautiful women 
richly dressed, it is true. I have read 
of it in your majesty’s life. But 
the times have changed since then. 
I imagine the sudden appearance ‘of 
Madame d’Etampes in full Court 
dress.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Fran- 
cis, crossing himself devoutly. 

“1 thought your majesty was much 
attached to her,” said Lady Brenda 
calmly. 

“So I was—as the horse is to the 
shafts; for he may be said to be 
much attached to the cart!’ answered 
the King. “I could not get rid of her. 
She drove me to distraction—but she 
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drove me, nevertheless. There was no- 
thing I could call my own, from the 
king’s justice to the king’s jewels. I 
verily believe that Anne did more harm 
than I did, which is saying something. 
The difference was that she did it with 
premeditation, whereas my evil deeds 
were chiefly of the lazy kind—sins of 
omission, perhaps of wrong conviction.” 

“Your majesty did not omit to 
burn alive a number of persons be- 
longing to my religion,” said Lady 
Brenda stiflly. 

“ Madam,” replied the King, “ with 
your permission we will not discuss re- 
ligious matters. I will only say that 
the Protestants with whom I had to 
do were Calvinists, and that their 
church resembled yours about as nearly 
as a cellar resembles a Court drawing- 
room ; and I will take the liberty of 
pointing out, that your Queen Eliza- 
beth destroyed more Catholics than I 
ever destroyed Protestants, and that 
she did it in a more cruel way. I will 
not speak of my fickle friend, Henry 
of England. His example adds too 
much weight to the argument. 
Madam, I would rather speak of 
Madame d’Etampes than of religious 
matters ; but I would infinitely prefer 
to talk of neither.” 

“If your majesty will select a sub- 
ject for conversation—” suggested 
Lady Brenda. 

“ Let us talk of yourself—” 

“ No—of yourself !”’ 

“ Very well,” said the King, leaning 
back in‘his easy-chair, which his broad 
shoulders overlapped on each side. 
“Let us talk of myself, though I 
suspect that means that you wish to 
talk of the women I loved. Does it 
not?” 

“Their names are well known to 
history,” said Lady Brenda. 

“ Better than their characters. I 
do not think people generally have any 
clear conception of Madame de Cha- 
teaubriand, of Madame d’Etampes, or 
of Madame de Brézé.”’ 

“Your majesty loved Madame de 
Brézé?” inquired Lady Brenda with 
sudden curiosity. 


“Diane was a beautiful woman, she 
was four-and-twenty years of age when 
she came to beg for her father’s life, 
and I was but five years older. We 
were made for each other, and she was 
a wiser woman than Anne d’Etampes, 
as Katherine found out. I could 
have loved her, but I loved another 
then. One whom I have long re- 
gretted.” 

“Francoise de Foix,” said Lady 
Brenda in a low voice, for the King 
seemed moved. 

“Yes, Madame de Chateaubriand. 
I can see her now with her fair gentle 
face, her golden hair, her soft blue 
eyes, her small graceful figure. Poor 
Francoise ! I can never forget her last 
look when she said good-bye in the 
garden. I thought little enough of it 
then, and I called back Primaticcio, the 
painter, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. On my faith! it was very heart- 
less. I hardly know how I could have 
done it. Had I known how she was to 
die, I could not have done it: no! on 
my faith as a gentleman, I would not 
have done it!” 

“ Indeed,” said Lady Brenda, “it 
would have been better for France had 
you treated Madame de Chateaubriand 
less cruelly. She might have wearied 
you a little, but she would not have 
betrayed you to the Emperor.” 

“Tt is easy, when once you are 
dead—or if you live three centuries 
after an event—to say that a deed was 
cruel. Living people who read his- 
tory, look at it much as a character of 
the time looks at all that happens after 
his death—coldly. It is impossible for 
you to realise exactly how matters 
stood, nor what I felt. I was bored, 
my dear madam—do you understand ? 
Bored.” 

* As most people are by what is too 
good for them,” put in Lady Brenda. 

“ You are severe, but there is truth 
in what you say. [am only a dead 
king after all, and I dare say I do not 
judge my own life much more leniently 
than you do, now that it is over. But 
pray reflect that when a woman bores 
a man, the case is serious indeed! ” 

















“Very,” answered Lady Brenda 
gravely. “It has recently been said, 
however, that only people who them- 
selves are bores are bored by others. 
I mean no disrespect to your majesty ; 
but I believe that if your majesty’s 
mother, of blessed memory, had not 
conceived the ingenious idea of pre- 
senting to you Mademoiselle de Heilly, 
you would not have wearied of poor 
Francoise as you did, till she began to 
weary of you.” 

“Yes, madam,” said the King. “ It 
is also true that if the serpent had not 
talked of apples to our mother Eve, 
Paradise would have continued to be 
a terrestrial institution. But the ser- 
pent was a great busybody, and Eve 
liked apples.” 

“It seems to me that your majesty, 
then, plays the part of Eve,” remarked 
Lady Brenda. 

“Can you doubt that if the serpent 
had addressed himself to Adam instead 
of his consort, he would have been 
equally successful ¢” 

“No!” said Lady Brenda, 

The King laughed. “It would be 
very singular if you did,” he answered. 
“Madame d’Angouléme treated me 
with the politics of the serpent—and 
I must say in justice that a more 
beautiful apple was never selected by 
the devil himself. It amused me at 
the time. Unfortunately, when we 
are dead the heart begins to live.” 

“How strange!” exclaimed Lady 
Brenda. “I should have thought it 
had been the reverse !”’ 

“You would have supposed that 
after death the affections are wholly 
destroyed? No. That is not my ex- 
perience. I was heartless in my life- 
time. I treated Francoise abominably, 
and I made Anne de Heilly’s miserable 
husband Duc d’Etampes. I made 
Frangoise return the jewels I had 
given her, because Anne wanted them. 
She broke all the monograms out of 
the settings before she sent them back, 
and J remember being glad that she 
did it. I knew that Anne was betray- 
ing me, and betraying France daily ; 
and yet I let her power increase, 
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because I disliked the annoyance of 
another separation, and during all that 
time Francoise was languishing in her 
husband’s castle. Noone told me of 
that, however. But when I was dead 
I found that I had a heart, and my 
heart persecutes me. I love Fran- 
coise—Faith, madam, I do not know 
why I tell you these things!” 

“Pray go on,” said Lady Brenda 
sympathetically ; “ your majesty is not 
the first person who has made me 
confidences.” 

“Tam sure of that,” answered the 
King. ‘‘ You have a sympathetic face. 
Women with blue eyes can feel for 
others. Francoise de Foix had blue 
eyes—Anne’s eyes were dark !” 

“ Are they both here?” asked Lady 
Brenda. 

“No,” said Francis listlessly. “I 
shall never see them again. Anne 
loved me for the gifts I gave her, and 
there are no gifts here. Frangoise 
loved me for myself. That was not 
much, was it? I took myself from 
her, and she never forgave me. She 
was right: I deserved not to be for- 
given, but I did not find out how sorry 
I was until I came where I have time 
to be sorry for ever. I am tormented 
with a new sense which in life I did 
not possess—the sense of an undying 
affection for that lady.” 

“ How very sad!” exclaimed Lady 
Brenda. 

“It is horrible. Men should not 
suppose that while they are alive they 
can be heartless with impunity. When 
they are dead, the heart will awake 
and cause them bitter anguish—all the 
more bitter because it is a pain to 
which they are not accustomed. People 
have called me perjurer because J 
would not go back to Madrid. There 
is less reason for that accusation than 
for the reproach of heartlessness I 
incurred, Charles knew well enough 
that the treaty he imposed upon me 
could never be carried out, unless my 
chivalric instincts made it possible. 
He reckoned on my stupidity, or 
rather on my stupid adherence to the 
details of an antiquated code. What 
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he really wanted, was my marriage 
with Eleonora. He got it. 1 more 
than atoned for refusing to return to 
captivity by letting him go freely 
through my kingdow « his way to 
Ghent. Anne adviseu e to put him 
in the Bastille. If I had been the 
perjured wretch people have since 
described me, I should have followed 
her advice. I wasa better gentleman 
than Charles. Perhaps that is not 
saying much. In my lifetime I 
aspired to be the first gentleman in 
France, or in the world. My faults 
were such as his majesty, Charles the 
Sour, could not well comprehend. But 
he comprehended my virtues in such a 
way as to attempt to play upon them 
to his own advantage on every pos- 
sible occasion. I generally chose those 
occasions to lapse from virtue, as when 
I broke my Madrid promise. He had 
no right to expect me to sacrifice my 
kingdom and the welfare of my people 
to my personal convictions concerning 
the code of honour.”’ 

The King laughed, and in his laugh- 
ter there was a coarse element which 
struck very disagreeably upon Lady 
Brenda’s refined ears. 

“You say nothing !’’ continued the 
King, as he noticed her silence. 

“TI do not understand politics,” said 
Lady Brenda wisely. 

“T fear I did not understand them 
either,” laughed Francis gvod-hu- 
mouredly. ‘The lady who ruled my 
son and my son’s wife always said so. 
I was persuaded that I understood 
everything when I was alive; and 
when a man holds such an opinion of 
himself, he will always find fools to 
agree with him and women to govern 
him. Had I known more of myself I 
might haveavoided many complications, 
and poor Francoise would not have 
died in the solitude of a Breton castle!” 

“Perhaps there need never have 
been any Francoise for your majesty 
in that case,” suggested Lady Brenda. 

The King looked at her curiously, as 
though not fully understanding her, 
or fancying that she was jesting. Bat 
Lady Brenda was grave and serious. 


‘You mean, madam, that I should 
have loved the Queen because she was 
Queen, first Claude and then Eleonora ? 
That is a very singular notion, but I 
presume that ideas have changed since 
my day.” 

“Perhaps not so much as they ought 
to change,” returned Lady Brenda. 
“There was a publicity in those 
days—” 

“We were more honest.” 

“You had less to fear!” 

“We were more in earnest,” said 
the King. 

“Then you were worse, because you 
were more in earnest in doing wrong.” 

“Perhaps; but we were misguided 
by bad example.” 

“ Which your majesty strengthened 
by doing openly and ostentatiously 
what ought not to be done at all.” 

“ T think we were bolder,” objected 
Francis. “If we did wrong we were 
not afraid to do it in the face of the 
world.” 

“That is not a high form of 
courage,” replied the inexorable lady. 

“Nevertheless it was courage,” 
laughed the King. “ But I will not 
discuss the question. I am sufficiently 
persuaded of my own badness without 
further argument. On the other hand, 
a man is never so much in need of a 
word of encouragement and apprecia- 
tion as when he is conscious of not 
deserving it!” 

“Am Ito pay you compliments ? 
asked Lady Brenda, laughing in her 
turn. “It would not be hard. His- 
tory has found much to say in praise 
of your majesty’s reign. You were 
generous on many occasions, and you 
did much for the arts.” 

“By employing jewellers to make 
trinkets for Francoise and Anne. 
When any of those things are found 
nowadays they bring good prices, 
because they belong to the epoch of 
Francis the First. Yes, my name is 
connected with the arts. I meant it 
should be that of a conqueror; and 
Iam most famous for a phrase I did 
not pronounce when I was conquered. 
Fate, madam, is ironical. Perhaps I 
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am more famous for having lost the 
day at Pavia than [ should have been 
had I won it. If Bayard had been 
with me, instead of Bonnivet, I should 
have had the victory. But Bayard was 
dead, poor Bayard! He was the truest 
friend I ever had.” 

“ Have you found men truer friends 
than women ?”’ asked Lady Brenda. 

“Women have the qualities which 
attract without retaining affection: 
men have the faculty of retaining 
without attracting.” 

“ What does that mean?” 

“Tt means that I always expected to 
find friends in the women I loved and 
was always disappointed; and that, 
though I was not attracted to seek 
the friendship of men, yet the few men 
who were my friends were, on the 
whole, very faithful to me. Bayard 
was one: poor Lautrec, Francoise’s 
brother, was another. Louis de Brézé 
was faithful.” 

“He received a poor return,” said 
Lady Brenda. 

“Madam,” returned the King with 
much suavity, “he was old, his wife 
was young. My son Henri was very 
wild. What would youhave? Diane 
did very well.” 

“It was abominable!” exclaimed 
Lady Brenda hotly. “Diane de 
Poitiers might almost have been 
your son’s mother!” 

“It was precisely because she was 
older than he that she had such an 
influence over him,” explained Francis. 
“ Beware of reading histories in which 
everybody is abused for doing in one 
age what is considered immoral in 
another ; in that way you get a very 
imperfect idea of the times. It would 
be as sensible to say that you think 
me very vulgar for wearing this dress 
instead of a coat and a tall hat. 
I cannot get rid of this dress, for I 
lived in it. In the same way, we of 
my time cannot get rid of the ideas of 
our epoch. We were brought up in 
them, we lived in them, and we died 
in them. Indeed, I think we were 
already improving. In a moral way, 
I dare say I do not compare badly with 
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Henry the Eighth of England, with 
Rodrigo Borgia, or with Giovanni 
Maria Visconti, or even with my old 
enemy, Charles Quint.” 

‘** Perhaps,” admitted Lady Brenda, 
“the difference would have been 
greater had you prevented the at- 
tachment of your heir to Diane de 
Poitiers ; and had you had no such 
affairs of the heart as caused the 
destruction of Madame de Chateau- 
briand, and your majesty’s destruction 
by Madame d’Etampes.” 

“As for Diane,” said the king, 
“Katherine did not object to her 
husband’s attachment, as you call it. 
Honestly, would you, in her place, 
have thought it worth while to be so 
particular?” 

“1? Indeed, I would never have 
spoken to him again, though he was 
my husband!” 

“ Really?” exclaimed the King with 
a rough laugh. “ Are you so severe 
as that, madam ?”’ 

“T cannot understand loving a man 
who does not love me,” replied Lady 
Brenda firmly. “It is enough to 
make one severe.” 

“But suppose that you had never 
loved him at all?” 

*“T would not have married him, 
even for the honour of being your 
majesty’s daughter-in-law. If I had 
been married to him, supposing that 
he loved me, and if he had afterwards 
shown me that he did not—in such a 
way as that—I would never have 
spoken to him again.” 

“Consider what would have been 
the difficulties of Katherine’s position 
had she refused to pardon Henri,” 
objected Francis. “She must have 
led a miserable life. Diane was 
powerful. She ruled France after 
my death.” 

“T would have been divorced from 
the King; and he could then have 
married Madame de Brézé.” 

“Divorce in those days was not 
easy. We had prejudices which did 
not permit us to imitate our brother 
of England. We still regarded matri- 
mony as a bond—a view of the rite 
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which seems nowadays to be falling 
into disrepute.” 

“Oh! I do not think so at all,” 
exclaimed Lady Brenda in a tone of 
conviction. 

“Not And yet divorces can be 
had very easily. It appears to me to 
be only an ingenious method of 
legalising the very faults with which 
you reproach me.” 

“On the contrary it is a human 
mode of escape for women who are 
ill-treated by their husbands. I am 
sure, if Brenda treated me as you, 
your majesty, treated Queen Claude 
and then Queen Eleonora, I would get 
divorced at once.” 

“But then there would be many 
men who would be certain to be 
divorced from every wife they married. 
A man loves a woman: he marries 
her: he tires of her and begins to love 
some one else: his wife at once 
divorces him, and he is then at liberty 
to marry the next woman. She, in 
her turn, divorces him, and so on so 
long as he can persuade any woman to 
accept his hand. It is convenient for 
the man. It will also lead to fraud ; 
for people will only have to say, by 
agreement, that they are maltreated 
and they are instantly at liberty. It 
is bad, madam, very bad. It is better 
that a few individuals like myself, if 
you please, should be sinful, than that 
in order to legalise sin for the few it 
should be legally placed within reach 
of the many.” 

‘“*T do not think that is the case 
at all,” said Lady Brenda, who was 
puzzled by the King’s argument, but 
not convinced. ‘IT mean that if a man 
really and truly treats his wife badly 
she ought to have some redress.” 

“She has. I believe that a woman 
may bring a suit against her husband : 
she may obtain a legal separation, 
and he is obliged to support her. Why 
should she wish to marry again ?” 

“If she is young, why should all 
her whole life be ruined by being tied 
to a brute? Why may she not be 
happy with some one else ?” 

* Because if you make it possible for 
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her, you make it possible for the next 
woman, who perhaps was treated 
badly, but less hardly than the first— 
and then it is possible for another who 
has hardly suffered at all; and at last 
it is possible for every man or woman 
who chances for a moment to prefer 
some other person to his or her wife 
or husband. It is not that in some 
cases it would not be a positive good. 
It is that the remedy you provide for 
such cases soon ends by creating cases, 
in very great numbers, because the 
remedy is an agreeable one.” 

“ Yes—-but it is very hard for the 
woman who is ill-treated, all the same,” 
said Lady Brenda, unwilling to relin- 
quish her defence. 

“ Very—I agree with you,” replied 
the King. “I made many women 
unhappy in that way myself. But 
to carry out your theory, madam, 
I should have divorced Eleonora, and 
married Anne in the face of the Em- 
peror. The result would have been 
startling.” 

“Yes, Madame d’Etampes would 
have been satisfied and you would 
have had her for a friend instead of 
an enemy. Only, according to my 
theory, the divorce should have been 
demanded by the Queen, and not by 
your majesty. At all events the 
treaty of Crespy would never have 
been signed.” 

“Tt would have been a pity if it 
had not been signed, though no one 
could have foreseen that,” answered 
the King. ‘Madame d’Etampes 
wanted to make a great man of my 
poor boy Charles at the expense of 
his brother, out of spite against 
Diane de Poitiers, by marrying him’ 
to the Emperor’s daughter or niece, as 
the Emperor pleased; and to obtain 
this she persuaded the Emperor to re- 
linquish finally his claims upon Bur- 
gundy. Charles died, and the mar- 
riage never took place ; but Burgundy 
remained French, and Henry ulti- 
mately overcame the Emperor in at 
least one campaign, though he failed 
in others. Had he taken my advice 
about the Guise he might have done 

















better. His prospects were not in- 
jured by anything I did, nor by the 
peace of Crespy. It is not fair to 
impute his failures to Madame 
d’Etampes, however much she tried 
to do him injury. She was not suc- 
cessful, or she would not have been 
obliged to leave the Court after my 
death.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“Poor woman!” exclaimed Lady 
Brenda after a pause. “It must have 
been very hard for her to leave it 
all! However, she had laid up a 
very pretty fortune.” 

* And she never loved me in the 
least. She was not to be pitied, for 
she got all she wanted in this world.” 

“No, I pity Frangoise far more,” 
answered Lady Brenda. ‘You say 
you never see her now ¢”’ 

“ Never—I have sought her long,” 
said the King sadly. His whole 
manner changed from a tone of half- 
cynical, half-buoyant good humour to 
the expression of a profound sadness, 
as indeed occurred every time he 
mentioned the ill-fated lady. “You 
cannot imagine,” he continued, “ how 
the thought of her dominates me, nor 
how hopeless is the passion of a dead 
man for a dead woman. It is a result 
of such a love ; and it is irreparable, as 
results most often are. You who live 
and love, cannot know what it is to 
love only when the body is in the 
grave long crumbled into dust, and 
to love without hope. You who can 
still repair your mistakes, you cannot 
realise what it is to exist where 
there is no reparation. You who 
lightly forget, or remember only 
when it is convenient, you cannot 
guess at the agony of a state where 
you must perpetually remember 
everything and be conscious of the 
shame of a fault for centuries at a 
time.” 

“ Would it be any relief for you to 
see her now?” 

“Yes,” answered Francis thought- 
fully, “I think it would be a relief. I 
may be wrong, but I fancy I should be 
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more peaceful if I could hear her say 
she forgave me. Perhaps she would 
not say it.” 

“T do not know,” said Lady Brenda. 
“T think she would. It may be pos- 
sible to bring about a meeting now, 
owing to these experiments, by what- 
ever name Augustus calls them. I will 
ask him.” 

The King was silent and seemed deep 
in thought. The sun had long dis- 
appeared, and as they talked the twi- 
light deepened into night. The broad 
water turned black and grey in streaks 
and bands, and then all black, while 
one by one the stars shone out above 
as though angels were lighting the 
candles at the altars of heaven. The 
soft land breeze floated down from the 
mountains, and whispered over the 
terrace, and stirred the thin lace which 
Lady Brenda had thrown over her 
head and about her neck. The dead 
King sat motionless by her side, his 
head sunk on his breast, his great 
white hands clasped together upon one 
knee. Lady Brenda was thinking that 
the party stayed long upon their ex- 
cursion, and was wishing that they 
would return; and then her thoughts 
came back in ready sympathy to the 
being by her side, to his sufferings and 
his regrets, his overwhelming memories 
of the past, and his slender hopes for 
the future. 

As they sat there side by side, a 
woman in a black mantle came slowly 
towards them across the terrace, her 
long mourning garments trailing noise- 
lessly behind her. The dark hood had 
fallen back from her head, and the 
light from the open windows of the 
drawing-room fell upon her fair and 
pale young face. Slowly and noise- 
lessly she came forward; but though 
the King did not look up, he seemed 
to feel her presence, and his hands 
twisted each other, while his broad 
chest heaved with excitement. 

She came and stood before him—a 
frail, fair, blue-eyed woman, with a 
sorrowful face and dishevelled golden 
hair, and she looked down on the 
King’s bent head. Suddenly he sprang 
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to his feet and threw out his arms as 
though he would have clasped her in 
them. But she drew swiftly back 
from him and faced him, looking sadly 
into his eyes. 

“ Ah, sire,” she cried in a strange, 
heart-broken voice, ‘‘ why were you so 
unkind, so cruel to me?” 

* Francoise, for the love of heaven, 
forgive me!” groaned the wretched 
spirit, stretching out his white hands 
towards the woman. 

* Forgive you!” she echoed slowly. 
“Ts that all? I forgave you long ago. 
It is not all—to forgive, even when we 
are dead, you and I.” 

“It is not all, Francoise. There is 
more—more than I can say. [love you 
still,” cried the King springing forward. 

‘“ No—no—no! You never loved 
me. It was only I who loved, and 
loved to death—too well, too long, too 
sinfully !” 

With streaming eyes the dead woman 
looked despairingly at the dead man, 
and then with a ery she turned and 
fled through the soft dusk into the 
darkness beyond. But Francis stood 
still, looking sorrowfully after her, his 
hands hanging listlessly by his side, 
his eyes moistened with tears. Then 
he turned to Lady Brenda. 

“And so it is,” he said, “that our 
sins pursue us for ever and cannot be 
forgotten. I tell you—I love her. I 
never really loved any other woman, 
and I know it now. But she can 
never know it until all this is over. 
The sin of loving her pursues me even 
in death. Ah, madam, it is all too 
great and deep for me to understand.” 

“7 am sorry she came—indeed I 
am,” said Lady Brenda. ‘She has 
made you more unhappy than you were 
before.” 

“ Yes,”’ answered the King. ‘“* When 
we are alive we often long for some- 
thing that is not good, and when we 
have it we are disappointed. But 
when we are dead we are doomed to 
long for the same things, and when 
they are given to us they are more 
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bitter in one moment than all the pains 
of ten lifetimes. If pain could kill us 
now we should die every hour, every 
minute.” 

“You had so often wished to see her,”’ 
said Lady Brenda sympathetically. 

‘“‘ Indeed, that is true. I had wished 
it as I never wished anything in my 
life. You have seen me get my wish 
—you have seen my suffering. Do 
you think that such pain changes us? 
No, we can never change. What we 
have made ourselves we must remain 
—who knows !—perhaps for ever. We 
suffer, and have no rest. All that the 
heart feels from boyhood to old age 
we feel at every instant of this eternity. 
Do you wonder that, when it is possi- 
ble, we rejoice at meeting the living, 
and speaking with them, and dreaming 
for one moment that we are alive again 
and subject to change ?” 

* But there is still hope left to you,” 
argued the lady. 

** Hope—but such hope as you would 
not call hope at all. Do not speak to 
a dead man of hope, madam. It 
means the end. It is not hope, but 
doubt ; for with the certainty of 
change, when time shall have worn 
itself out, there is the indescribable 
fear, the agony of uncertainty, the 
horror of what that change may be.” 

Lady Brenda shuddered and drew 
her shawl more closely around her. 
In the distance below she heard the 
sound of voices, Gwendoline’s ringing 
laugh and Chard’s deep tones as he 
called to the sailors. The boat had 
come back and the party were landing. 
The King held out his hand. 

“1 thank you for this pleasant hour, 
madam,” he said simply. 

* Your majesty is not going ?” asked 
Lady Brenda, almost ludicrously for 
getful for the moment that her visitor 
was only a ghost. But she started 
as she took his hand, which chilled her 
to the bone. 

“Yes, I am going. But we shall 
meet again very soon,” he answered : 
and in a moment he had left her. 


(To he continued.) 
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